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INTRODUCTION. 


The first text-book of our Evangelical Training Course for 
Sunday School Workers furnished us a general introduction to 
the Bible, the Pupil, the Teacher and the Sunday School. The 
second text-book entitled ‘‘The Word,’’ has given us a vision 
of the great facts and truths contained in the Bible, the text- 
book which we are to teach in the Sunday School, and this, 
the third and the last text-book of our course, entitled ‘‘The 
Work,’’ is to get us fully ready for the great task which 
awaits us in the work of religious education. 

The ultimate goal of all preparation is service. We get 
ready not merely to know what to do, but also how to do it. 
‘‘We learn to do by doing.’’ This truism uttered by that 
great educator Froebel we find verified in practical life. 
‘<Practice makes perfect,’’ says an old-proverb. Only intelli- 
gent practice however does that. We may practice abundantly 
in a wrong way and remain bunglers. But if we practice ac- 
cording to the best and most efficient methods, practice does 
make perfect. Professional people are all trained through 
study and practice for their life work. Sunday-school workers, 
too, must be trained in a similar manner. We must learn to 
know and to do the work of administration and education, and 
the practical ability to do it will thrill us with inspiration and 
enthusiasm to persevere in the good work and thereby to be- 
come still more expert in its performance. We not only learn 
to do by doing, but we learn to keep on doing by doing. We 
become so passionately fond of the work, that we must al- 
ways be about our Father’s business, the business of religious” 
education. 

This last part of our course is a course for specialization. 
Each worker is to become a specialist along some special line 
of work in the Bible School. Some must become specialists 
along the line of administration and others along the line of 
religious education. There are a number of departments of 
work under the various divisions of the Sunday-school and 
each worker is to specialize along the line of one or the other 
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of these departments. One may specialize in the primary de- 
partment, another in the Junior department, etc. Every 
worker should strive to become a master of one department, 
tather than a tinker in all departments. In this work of 
specialization the worker must acquire both a theoretic and a 
practical knowledge of the best methods of work. We must 
know both what to do and how to do it. 


The student may take up the study of all the units of this 
book, but should rather take up only the lessons under admin- 
istration and of one of the other divisions. Every student 
should do some practical work in the Sunday-school. along the 
line of his or her specialization. Credit will be given for prac- 
tical work well rendered. It would be preferable if the stu- 
dents would specialize along one line rather than to take up 
the study of such units under which they do not expect to 
specialize. 

Having completed the study of this book the student has 
acquired a knowledge of the following subjects in fair edu- 
cational proportion as demanded by the SundaySchool Council 
of Evangelical denominations and the International Sunday 
School Association, namely: 

(a) A survey of Bible material, and a study of the teach- 
ing value of the Bible as meeting the needs of the pupil in the 
successive periods of his development. 

(b) A study of the pupil in the varied stages of his grow- 
ing life. 

(ec) The work and methods of the teacher. 

(d) The Sunday-school and its organization and manage- 
ment. 

And now if the student will translate this knowledge into 
practical service in God’s kingdom, he will be able by the help 
of God to lead many unto righteousness and he will shine as 
the stars for ever and ever. 


Cleveland, 1918. CHR. STAEBLER. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


1. All the students, who take up the third year’s work, 
will study only two units of this book, namely, the first and 
the one on the division in which they expect to specialize. 

2, After the study of the first unit has been completed 
by the whole class, those who want to specialize in the Chil- 
dren’s Division, will take up the study of the second unit, while 
those who intend to specialize in the Young People’s Division 
will during this time read carefully the book entitled ‘‘The 
Secondary Division Organized for Service,’’ by J. L. Alexan- 
der, or whatever other book the Board of Examination may 
designate, and those who intend to specialize in the Adult 
Department will read ‘‘Bovard’s Adults in the Sunday-School,’’ 
or such other book as the Board of Examination may designate. 
The students of the two divisions mentioned may also begin 
observation work as indicated in Chapter VII, p. 61, Adminis- 
trative Unit, in the departments in which they plan to special- 
ize. The teacher will make arrangements with the superintend- 
ent of some good neighboring school to have his pupils admit- 
ted for such work in whatever department they wish to make 
observations. 

3. After the completion of the study of the second unit 
the students, who completed this study, will read carefully the 
book entitled ‘‘The Elementary Division,’?’ by Mary Foster 
Bryner, or such other book as the Board of Examination may 
designate, and then they will proceed to take up observation 
work or the work of teaching in the department of their choice 
until the study of the four units of the book is completed by the 
other members of the class. Teachers will see to it that their 
pupils will have some practical work assigned to them in the 
department in which they wish to specialize, as indicated in 
The Administrative Unit, Chapter VII, page 61, No. 5. The 
students of the Adult Division will continue their work of 
observation and teaching in the department of their choice until 
the students, who are studying the third unit, have completed 
that part of the course. 

4, After the completion of the study of the third unit 
the work of the study of the fourth unit will be assumed by 
those who want to specialize in the Adult Division, and those 
who have completed the third unit will have practical work 
assigned to them in the departments which they have selected 
for their specialization, the teacher having made arrangements 
for such work for them. 

5. Examination questions on the first unit will be submit- 
ted to the students for examination at the close of the study of 
that unit. The examination on the other units will take place 
at the close of the whole work of study, observation, and prac- 
tice, and this will be of a very practical nature. 
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THE ADMISTRATIVE UNIT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


History is defined to be the science of the progressive de- 
velopment of human society. If this definition is correct then 
the history of religious education is the science of the pro- 
gressive development of society through religious culture. The 
study of this history will cause us to look unto the rock from 
which our present system of religious education is hewn and 
to the hole of the pit whence it is digged. 

The history of religious education reaches pack to the 
very beginning of human life and human institutions. ‘‘Man 
felt the presence of God, the All-powerful and Everywhere 
present, the Infinite,’’? says Dr. Henry H. Meyer, ‘‘before he 
understood intellectually the significance and character of that 
presence. To the touch of God man responded emotionally with 
fear and trembling.’’ Hence we find ‘‘all ancient life saturated 
with religious elements.’? Even among the primitive savages 
the boys and girls were introduced into the full life of the 
tribe through some form of religious education. Our system of 
religious education strikes deep root in the educational 
systems of the Hebrews and the early Christians. In order 
to obtain a correct knowledge of the progressive development 
of this great work we must make a brief survey of the systems 
of religious education in vogue among the great pagan nations 
that influenced most powerfully the Hebrews and the early 
Christians, ere we make a survey of the religious education of 
the Hebrews and the early Christians. It is our purpose then 
to study: 

I, The history of religious education of the pagan nations 
that influenced the Hebrews and the early Christians most 
powerfully. This will give us occasion to note the chief 
features of religious education: 
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1. In Egypt. Egypt is one of the oldest countries in 
the world, man-made in a sense through a system of irrigation 
and annually remade through the floods of the Nile. An 
ancient civilization prevailed here with a despotic monarchy. 
The monarch was made the center of all government and was 
likened to a god and called the son of Ra, their chief god. 
The people of this fertile country were religious, but their re- 
ligious conceptions were affected by their natural surround- 
ings. They deified the sun and the Nile, two great natural 
sources from which their blessings came. The lower classes 
deified a large number of animals. The belief in a hereafter 
was universal. Their religion seldom bore any intimate re- 
lation to conduct and their religion never rose above the per- 
sonification of natural forces. They did not in reality worship 
the Creator but the creature. They had an educational system 
which aimed. to make them either priestly, practical or 
professional. The most general profession was that of 
the scribe. ‘‘The ignorant man whose name is unknown,’’ 
was a saying among them ‘‘is like a heavily laden donkey; 
he is driven by the scribes.’’ They taught through their hiero- 
elyphies, an invention of their own, and a language easily read. 
They took dictation and copied that. The discipline must have 
been stern. They said, ‘‘A boy’s ears are on his back; he 
hears when he is beaten.’’ 

The Hebrews were most powerfully influenced by the 
Egyptians. ‘‘Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’’ Acts 7:22. They were skilful in the science of 
architecture, engineering, in astronomy, calculating the annual 
overflow of the Nile, in mathematics, in medicine and in the 
art of music. Boys of good families were educated for the 
king. Moses as a son of Pharaoh’s daughter was educated for 
statesmanship. He acquired a great deal of his skill of leader- 
ship in the Egyptian schools, but he did not get his religion 
there, for his conception of God was entirely different from 
that of the Egyptians. He advocated the worship of the 
Creator and forbade the worship of the creature. 

2. In Babylon. The Babylonian empire originated in 
the fertile Euphrates valley. It was an empire of violence. 
Its culture rested on an earlier civilization, called the Ac- 
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eadian civilization. Its religion consisted in the practice of 
magic and incantations. They had an extensive literature con- 
taining psalms, prayers, a religious ritual and stories, among 
which there was a story of the deluge. The upper classes har- 
bored monotheistic views, though the lower classes were highly 
idolatrous. Their education was more technical than religious. 
There was very little ethical instruction imparted. The home 
life was not on as good a basis as that of the Egyptians. The 
life of a wife was not much better than that of a slave. 
They were intensely interested in astronomy. Their interest 
was not scientific but superstitious. They believed the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies indicated earthly destinies. They 
tried to read coming events from the stars. They were astro- 
logers rather than astronomers. Young men of noted families 
were trained in the royal court for the service of the country. 
That custom brought Daniel and his companions to the front. 
The art of writing was known among them. They wrote on 
slabs of fine plastic clay. It was in Babylonian captivity that 
the children of Israel got cured of their idolatry. They be- 
came averse to it when they had to live under it. 

3. In Greece. The Greeks were noted for many good 
qualities. They were courageous, manly, fond of freedom, 
noted for their intense intellectuality and for their intensely 
religious character. Grote says: ‘‘Grecian antiquity cannot 
be at all understood except in connection with Grecian re- 
ligion.’’’ Their religion partook of the humanity of their 
civil life. They were worshippers of the beautiful, and some 
one says, ‘‘they worshipped their own ideals in their gods.’’ 
The Homeric education aimed to make a man wise in council 
and courageous in battle. The new Greek education introduced 
an intellectual element in religion, which called many of the 
existing beliefs into question. Later during its cosmopolitan 
period, Greek education rejected the old religion, but its 
philosophy did not fully satisfy the human heart, and thus it 
paved the way for Christianity. The Greek child was brought 
up for the service of the state. Plato said, ‘‘We try to de- 
velop in the soul and in the body all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable.’’? Poetry, music, gym- 
nasties, philosophy and religion were the instruments used to 
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bring about this beauty and this perfection to produce ‘‘the 
harmonious man.’’ Greek philosophy exercised an abiding in- 
fluence over the culture of future ages. The early church as 
well as the Hebrews were powerfully influenced by Greek edu- 
cation. 

_ 4 In Rome. The Roman ideal was a sound body in a 
sound mind. He was of a practical bent of mind and very 
prosaic. The popular idea of the Roman is manly vigor. He 
was serious and devout. He did not possess so rich a mythology 
as the Greek. He did not humanize gods and deify men as the 
Greeks did. The Roman family formed the unit of the Roman 
state. The child was the property of the father. The woman 
within the home was not a servant, but the mistress. The 
unity of the family found its center in the household gods. 
Hence the religion of the Roman State was the religion of the 
domestic hearth. The common meals were taken around this 
hearth. They were ‘‘a cold, calculating, selfish people, with- 
out enthusiasm or the power of awaking enthusiasm, distin- 
guished by self-control and an iron will, rather than by the 
graces of character.’’ They were proud, overbearing, cruel 
and rapacious. The children of the Romans, too, were brought 
up so that they may one day be of service to the state. 
Citizenship, culture, oratory were aims of their education. 
‘‘Childhood is a tender thing and may easily be wrought into 
any shape.’’ But, he continues, ‘‘Nature without education is 
blind.’’ That is particularly true of sinful nature, of the 
earnal mind. It needs to be directed to the source of salvation 
and to the new dynamic of the Christian life. Laurie says: 
‘‘In Christ citizenship, culture, oratory all alike as aims of 
education disappear. Citizenship of the city of God now 
transcends while it comprehends the claims of the earthly city. 
Culture is the mere adornment of the life in Christ, oratory the 
mere vehicle for proclaiming the evangel.’’ 

II. The history of the religious education of the Hebrews. 
The history of the religious education of the Hebrews naturally 
divides itself into three periods, namely: 

1. In Old Testament Times, Moses the founder of 
the Israelitish nation under God is justly called by some one 
‘(the greatest of schoolmasters.’’ Religious education was 
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predominant among God’s chosen people. ‘‘The dwellings of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were at once both home, school, 
state and church.’’ There was not a threefold system of edu- 
cation among the Israelites, but only one system. Dr. Win- 
chester describing educational conditions in our country, says: 
‘“ At present in the United States it is state education that is 
most highly developed, church education much less developed, 
and home education is almost entirely lacking.’’ Among the 
Israelites home education was most highly developed. The 
parents were in reality the divinely appointed teachers (Deut. 
4:9; 11:19, 20.) This education was to be imparted to the 
children both orally and visibly. They were to hear religious 
truths in home conversation and they were to have it visual- 
ized before their eyes until it became firmly fixed in their 
minds. The whole system of worship was of an educational 
type. The tabernacle with its symbolic furniture presented ob- 
ject lessons to their minds showing them the way of re- 
conciliation—of formal educational assemblies little is men- 
tioned—teachers were sent out by Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles 
17: 7-9) and Josiah’s endeavors to have the people instructed 
in the law (2 Kings chap. 22, 23.) Ezra began a great na- 
tional school in order ‘‘to popularize the Scriptures.’’ His 
method of instruction is the nearest approach we have in the 
Old Testament to our modern Sunday-school. 


2. InInter-Biblicaltimes. The prophets had dis- 
appeared during these times, but their literary productions re- 
mained and became a powerful means for religious education. 
The synagogue which was in reality a school came into exist- 
ence during the exile. ‘‘ With its rise,’’ says Wellhausen, ‘‘the 
Bible became the spelling-book, the community a school, re- 
ligion an affair of teaching and learning. These synagogues 
multiplied until each village had its school and its teacher a 
doctor of the law.’’’ 


‘‘The chief subjects taught in the synagogue were the 
Scriptures, the system of Jewish belief, writing, reading and 
the Hebrew language. The old adage says that at ‘‘five years 
the age is reached for the study of Scripture; at ten for the 
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study of the Krishna; at thirteen for the fulfilment of the 
commandments; at fifteen for the study of the Talmud; at 
eighteen for marriage.’’ 

3. In New Testament times. This period is the 
period of the Rabbi and the Elementary School. The scribes’ 
schools were now called Rabbinical schools, and an order arose 
which was at once preacher, teacher, and legal adviser, exer- 
cising supreme power. In A. D. 64 Elementary Schools were 
made obligatory by the High Priest Josue ben Ganala. Schools 
as a result were diffused wherever Jews were found. The Jews 
were the first nation to insist on the education of the whole 
people. 

Certain educational principles of considerable advance are 
noted in the schools that now arose as: ‘‘He who studies and 
does not teach others is like a myrtle in the desert’’; ‘‘If you 
attempt to grasp too much at once, you grasp nothing at all’’; 
‘‘First learn by heart and then know’’; ‘‘He who studies 
hastily and crams too much at once, his knowledge shall dimin- 
ish; but he who studies by degrees, or step by step, shall ac- 
eumulate much wisdom and learning’’; ‘‘Children should be 
punished with one hand and caressed with two.’’ During this 
period slavish reproduction came into vogue and the chief 
stress was laid upon the education of the memory. ‘‘The ideal 
pupil’s mind,’’ it was said, ‘‘is like a well-plastered Cistern 
which will not let a drop escape.’’ 

III. The history of the religious education of the church 
down to the time of the origin of the Sunday-school. The his- 
tory of the religious education of the church down to the time 
of the origin of the Sunday-school, naturally divides itself in- 
to three periods, namely: 

1 Theearly Christian Centuries. The church 
endeavored during these centuries more particularly to estab- 
lish the truth rather than to foster intellectual culture. It re- 
jected the content of the old religions, but retained some of 
their methods of instruction. It was formed at first from mem- 
bers or attendants of Jewish synagogues and hence it adopted 
some of the methods in vogue in the synagogue. -The home 
and the eatechetical school were the two great agencies em- 
ployed in the work of Christian education. Parents were held 
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responsible for giving their children religious instruction. 
Catechetical schools were created in the churches because the 
instruction of the young was one of the duties demanded of 
the churches according to the writings of Clement, Origen and 
Augustine. The aim of the catechetical school was ‘‘to im- 
prove the soul, not to teach, and to train it up to a virtuous, 
not an intellectual life.’’ The text-books used were the Old 
Testament, the New Testament traditions, dialogues, Jewish 
history and religious poetry. The school was the right arm of 
the church. It proved itself an effective missionary agency. 
The teachers of religion rendered a service out of all pro- 
portion to the recognition received. 

2. The Medieval Period. The period of the Mid- 
dle Ages was preceded by great dogmatic discussions. The 
church had accepted the production of the Greek life, the 
dogma and the intellectual side of faith. Christianity had be- 
come a philosophy. Catechetical instruction was neglected. 
Dogmatical discussions led to the establishment of a church 
authority. ‘‘Authority’’? became the watchword of the dark 
ages, and a marked hostility arose against the intellectual life. 
It was a period of repression and absorption. Yet during the 
dark period of church history the church kept the lamp of 
learning burning through its biblical and theological instruc- 
tion. Two kinds of schools arose during this period, the 
Cathedral schools and the Monastic schools. Monasticism was 
on the one hand a friend of religion, because ‘‘it was a pro- 
test against vice and corruption and it pointed the way to a 
deeper religion and a nobler life.’’ On the other hand, how- 
ever, it became a foe to true religion because it stood for the 
denial of all inquiry. As a friend of religion it preserved 
ancient culture and as a foe it antagonized all investigation. 
The three great revivals of learning which preceded the Re- 
formation produced a widespread feeling of the need of a bet- 
ter religious instruction for all. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘It has been 
well argued that the decline of the teaching ministry of the 
church accounts for the general failure of her work.’’ The 
bright spots that were still found here and there during that 
period were kept bright through the work of religious edu- 
cation. ; : 
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3. The Reformation Period down to the 
founding of Sunday-schools, The Renaissance, the 
Reformation and Realism were three great educational move- 
ments that paved the way for our modern educational systems, 
both secular and religious. The Renaissance was a revival of 
classical learning; the Reformation a revival of religion; and 
Realism a revival of the study of science and natural 
philosophy. The first tended to encourage personal develop- 
ment and individual expression rather than to yield to author- 
ity in matters of faith. It gave rise to the so-called human- 
istic education. Erasmus, a contemporary of Luther, was a 
representative of this form of education. He says: ‘‘The 
first and most important part is that the youthful mind ab- 
sorbs the seeds of piety, gets to love thoroughly and learns 
the liberal arts, prepares for the duties of life and gets ac- 
customed to the rudiments of good manners.’’ Realism on 
the other hand said: ‘‘Education strives to impart a knowl- 
edge of words and things, but the latter is the more im- 
portant of the two.’’ It aimed at the interpretation of real 
objects and at the establishment of the reliability of indi- 
vidual judgment. 

The Reformation in a sense checked both these tendencies 
and ultimately aided them. It restricted education to the 
moral, ecclesiastic and religious ends as opposed to the 
scientific. It substituted the vernacular for the classic study. 
‘‘Tts object was to understand the Bible in order to develop 
power for religious use.’’ Its aim, however, was to make good 
citizens as well as religious men. Luther strongly urged the 
Protestant church as well as his own country to attend faith- 
fully to the proper education of its youth. It was largely due 
to the educational influence of the Reformation that Germany 
was the first country to establish a state system of compulsory 
education. Space will not permit us to enter more fully into 
the interesting history of religious education of this period. 
All the revivals, the revival of learning, of religion and of 
realism ultimately ended in mere formality. The religious 
education of the youth was quite extensively neglected. The 
clergy became worldly minded and allowed the church to drift 
into externality and mere form. Even Pietism and Puritan- 
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ism lost to a large extent their savor and the religious in- 
struction of youth once faithfully performed was neglected. 
Great changes took place among the nations of the earth. In- 
dividualism triumphed over feudalism and the hierarchy. 
People began to read and to think for themselves. It was 
such a time as this that gave birth to the great Sunday-school 
movement. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Hist. Se. of prog. dev. of hum. soc. 

I. Of Pag. Nat. that Inf. Heb. and Chr. 

1, Egypt, 2. Babylon, 3. Greece, 4. Rome. 
II. Of the Hebrews. 

iver of O55; 

2. Inter Bib. per. 

3. Period of N. T. Times. 

III. Of Church to found. of §. S. 

1. The earl. Ch. Cent. 

2. The medieval per. 

3. The per. of Ref. to found. of 8. S. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is history defined to be? How far back does the 
history of religious education reach and why? Name the pagan 
nations that influenced the Hebrews and the Church most power- 
fully. State a few distinct phases of Egyptian education. 
Name the Egyptian sciences in which Moses was educated. 
State a few distinct features of Babylonian life. What part 
of the universe did they specially study and why? State some 
of the good qualities for which the Greeks were noted. What 
was their aim of education according to Plato? For what 
service was the Greek child especially trained? Through what 
means did the Greeks exercise an abiding influence over the 
culture of the future? 


What was the Roman ideal? What was the special bent of 
the Roman mind? What formed the unit of the Roman state? 
What constituted the unit of family life? What were the aims 
of Roman education? How are all these aims realized in the 
Christian religion? What form of education was predominant 
among the Hebrews? Through what agencies was it carried on? 
What were the chief educational agencies during the time be- 
tween the Testaments? State a few educational principles of 
that time. What faculty of the mind did they principally culti- 
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vate? With what did they compare an ideal pulpil’s mind? 
What system of education did the early Church follow? What 
two agencies carried on the work? What was the aim of their 
schools? What great struggle preceded the dark ages? Name 
the two kinds of schools that originated during the dark ages. 
How did the Monastic schools both help and hinder the cause 
of education? Name three great movements that gave rise to 
our modern educational systems. Name the effects of the Re- 
formation on religious education. State the character of the 
age that gave birth to the Sunday-school movement. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


The Sunday-school of today is a product of the Sunday- 
school of yesterday. The past history of the Sunday-school 
contains the story of the evolution of the modern Sunday- 
school. This is a unique and interesting history. It naturally 
divides itself into two great periods. Dr. Cope designates 
these as ‘‘Firstly, the period of the Informal Movement up to 
1780; second, the period of Formal Institutions from 1780 on.’’ 


There were a number of Sunday-schools in existence 
previous to those organized by Robert Raikes at Gloucester, 
England, in 1780. But the Sunday-school movement originated 
by Robert Raikes marks a great epoch in Sunday-school his- 
tory, because Robert Raikes thereby became the founder of 
the great Sunday-school movement which has become world- 
wide. He proved himself a great propagandist. He gave tifis 
movement a mighty impetus through the press, a paper which 
he issued, as well as through the influential friends which he 
enlisted for the cause, namely such persons as Fox, Hannah 
More, Wilberforce and John Wesley. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘ Robert 
Raikes stands on the dividing line between the old and the 
new, between the school as the informal fruitage of a bare 
religious necessity and the school as a recognized institution 
of the church.’’’ In order to get a proper conception of the 
school of today we must first of all make a survey of the 
school of yesterday. 


I. The School of Yesterday. In order to get acquainted 
with the school of yesterday we must devote our attention 
briefly to its two great periods of history, the period of the 
Informal Movement up to 1780 and the period of Formal In- 
stitutions from 1780 on. 


4. The Period of the Informal Movement up to 1780. 
There were schools in existence in which the Bible was taught 
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and these were called Sunday-schools ‘‘in over twenty different 
places in England and North America between 1670-1780.’’ 
These schools were 


a) A natural outgrowth of existing modern 
needs. These needs were discovered through an awakening 
interest in the general education of the young, through the 
development of human sentiments, through the great religious 
awakening caused by the evangelistic efforts of Wesley and 
his co-laborers, as well as through an industrial revolution. 
Individuals here and there became deeply conscious of the 
need of imparting religious instruction to the young, and as a 
result Bible schools of one kind or another sprang into exist- 
ence. Clergymen, laymen and devoted women resorted to the 
founding of such schools. Even the Roman Catholic church 
“‘was quick to see the value of this kind of work and to adopt 
it.’? The renowned bishop of Milan, Christopher Borromeo, is 
said to have established a large number of Sunday-schools. 
This need was so great, because the clergy and the church had 
to a large extent neglected the work of religious education. 
It was 


b) A spontaneous development. Individuals 
actuated by a philanthropic spirit and directed by the divine 
Spirit began this work. The church did not prompt the laity 
to do this work, nor was there a great Sunday-school organiza- 
tion in existence to incite people to do work of this nature. 
Wherever such work was done, it was done spontaneously, by 
an inward, not an outward prompting. The only prompting 
from without was the vision of a great need, and that vision 
stirred up compassionate hearts to come to the help of the 
neglected rising generation. It was 


ec) A disconnected movement. There was no 
organic connection between these schools either denomination- 
ally, interdenominationally or undenominationally, They 
were isolated from one another. There was no organic Sun- 
day-school movement during this period of Sunday-school his- 
tory. Every school was a link, which would have fitted into a 
chain, but these links were never put together into the form of 
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a chain. This disconnected movement, however, helped natur- 
ally to pave the way for the organic movement which followed 
later. 

2. The Period of Formal Institutions from 1780 on. With 
Robert Raikes, the Sunday-school began as a definite institu- 
tion. He began his work as a philanthropist among the un- 
taught, among the poor. He gathered these destitute and un- 
schooled children in a house in Gloucester and had them in- 
structed through salaried teachers. His purpose was to keep 
these children from an evil street education and to do them 
good. They were originally not religious schools. Quite a 
period of time elapsed before religious education developed in 
them. His chief work, however, consisted in inaugurating a 
movement to have schools of this kind established everywhere. 
He made use of the paper he issued to make propaganda for 
his type of schools. He published the plan of his schools in 
his Gloucester journal, and these were widely adopted. They 
were called ‘‘charity schools,’’? because they were originally 
intended for the untaught poor. His work did not receive uni- 
versal approval, but it met with bitter opposition in many 
quarters even by the clergy. The Sunday-school during this 
period has proceeded through the following stages: 

a) The stage of extension. The work of Sunday- 
school extension was pushed by Robert Raikes himself until 
the society for promoting Sunday-schools was organized in 
London in 1785. This organization with other organizations, 
such as the Sunday-school Union and the various denomination- 
al agencies, helped to extend’the Sunday-school until not only 
every church has its Sunday-school, but almost every locality 
in Christian lands is supplied with a Bible school or Bible 
schools, and this work of extension is being carried on on a 
larger scale today than ever before in non-Christian lands. 

b) The stage of lesson promotion. The Sun- 
day-school originally had no distinct lesson courses. Secular 
studies were taught at first. Some made language schools of 
them. By and by teachers selected their own lessons out of 
the Bible, and there were as many lessons as classes in the 
school. There was no uniformity, no definite educational aim 
jn the work. The uniform lesson system was introduced in 
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1872 at Indianapolis, Indiana. This system paved the way for 
the graded system of lessons which was introduced in 1908 at 
Louisville, Kentucky. A new lesson committee began its work 
in 1914. This committee has formulated, besides the graded 
lessons, the improved uniform lesson system as well as op- 
tional courses for adult classes. A long step has been taken in 
the improvement of the Sunday-school curriculum, but the 
final goal has not yet been reached. 


ce) The stage of organization. Both the local 
school as well as the Sunday-school movement at large has 
proceeded through the stage of joint organization. The 
workers of the schools at large had a desire to get together to 
exchange experiences and ideals for their mutual benefit and 
for the mutual benefit of the schools they represented. These 
gatherings led on the one hand to the perfection of the or- 
ganization of the local school, and on the other hand to the 
creation of organizations for the promotion of Sunday-school 
work. A wonderful contrast can readily be seen between the 
original Sunday-school and the modern Sunday-school. The 
one is noted for its simple organization, the other for its com- 
plex organization. The contrast between the two is as great 
as that between the first locomotive placed on a railroad track 
and that of the modern locomotive. 


The first Sunday-school organization that sprang into ex- 
istence was the society for promoting Sunday-schools. This 
was organized in London, England, in 1785. Since then many 
other organizations were created in Europe. The first general 
organization in America was ‘‘The First Day, or Sunday- 
school Society of Philadelphia,’’ which was organized in 1791. 
Later came the Sunday-school Union, which was an outgrowth 
of several other organizations. It was organized in 1824. This 
organization devoted itself largely to the work of Sunday- 
school extension, especially on the frontier. It is still doing 
good work along this line. 

A desire sprang up in the minds of many Sunday-school 
workers for a national convention. The first one was called in 
the city of New York in 1832. This was followed by five 
others, and the sixth national convention held at Baltimore, 


a 
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Md., became the first international convention, and now we 
have reached in 1918 the fifteenth international Sunday-school 
convention. 

State organizations sprang into existence after the first 
international convention, and today states, provinces, counties 
and cities are organized in North America. 

And as a result of these national and international or- 
ganizations there came into existence the World’s Sunday 
School Association, which has already held a few conventions. 
There is no institution in the Protestant church so well or- 
ganized as the Sunday-school. This great body constitutes one 
of the greatest and most helpful standing armies in the world 
today, organized, trained and mobilized to help to save the 
world. 

d) The stage of adoption by the church. The 
Sunday-school should have been a church institution from the 
beginning. It should have been originated by the church. 
The clergy should have seen the need of such an institution 
and should have called it into existence. The churches should 
have been thrown open to these schools and the work of re- 
ligious education should have been carried on by them. The 
fact that the Sunday-school as an institution originated out- 
side of the church casts a serious reflection on the condition of 
the church at that time. 

Though Robert Raikes was a church man, he did not be- 
gin this institution in the church nor for the church. His 
Sunday-schools were held in other buildings, not in the 
churches, and for a number of years the churches were not 
thrown open to the work of the Sunday-schools. The Sunday- 
schools were called into existence and cared for by societies 
organized specifically for that purpose. The church at first 
assumed a critical attitude toward this movement, then it be- 
came a silent spectator; later it became a complimenting 
friend, and finally it threw open its doors to the movement, 
encouraged it with good resolutions and gradually took the 
movement under its fostering care. The, churches in America 
took the initiative in this step, and others have followed. The 
Sunday-school is a church institution today. The church pro- 
vides a home for it, makes provision for its management, fur- 
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nishes it with the needful literature and keeps a watchful eye 
on the great work of religious education as it is carried on in 
and through its Sunday-schools. The church is committed to 
this task by its great Lord. He commanded it to preach and 
to teach, to carry on the work of evangelization and religious 
education. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘The idea of the school as a 
church institution, the particular instrumentality or activity 
through which the church could teach the Bible and train its 
children in the religious life, was the most important single 
development ever made in Sunday-school history.’’ 

e) The stage of setting higherideals. Every 
individual as well as very organization must have some ideals 
before their minds which they strive to realize. The Sunday- 
‘school has had a variety of ideals before its mind which it has 
been striving to realize. These ideals have constantly been 
changed on an ascending scale. It has during its history pro- 
ceeded through the stage of setting of higher ideals. 

Its original ideals were negative. It tried to keep the 
children from the street, to keep them from getting an evil 
street education and to prevent them from growing up in a 
state of ignorance along certain lines of knowledge so abso- 
lutely necessary for the life that now is. To be able to read 
and write and reckon is certainly of great value; but there are 
greater attainments to be made through a genuine religious 
education. The Sunday-school must help to cultivate a positive 
religious life and not merely strive to prevent the leading of 
a sinful life. : 

Later on Sunday-school workers considered it their chief 
work to impart a knowledge of the Bible to their pupils. In 
education more is demanded than mere intelligence. ‘‘Some 
of the most intelligent,’’ says Dr. Winchester, ‘‘have turned 
out to be the worst citizens.’’ A person may possess a good 
knowledge of the Bible without getting any special benefit 
out of it. The knowledge of the truth must lead to an ex- 
perience and an expression of the truth if we are to get the 
full benefit of it. We must aim at more than the mere en- 
richment of the mind of the pupil. We must aim at an en- 
richment of his life, and at an enrichment of social life through 
his religious life. 
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Still later others harbored the idea that the Sunday-school 
exists for replenishing church membership. ‘‘The Sunday- 
school is the nursery of the church’’ is a statement that was 
placed conspicuously before the minds of Sunday-school work- 
ers. This ideal, too, is not high enough. There is such a thing 
as a nominal church membership and a vital church member- 
ship. A nominal church membership is of no value to the 
pupil nor to the church. A vital church membership alone will 
bring an individual into real touch with God and man with the 
life that now is and with that which is to come. If this ideal 
of replenishing church membership is properly interpreted then 
it is an ideal of the very highest kind. A still later ideal is 
that of enlisting the membership of the Sunday-schools in 
active services along the line of missionary and benevolent 
enterprises. We may enlist persons in the work of suppressing 
iniquity and promoting good causes without getting them into 
the possession of eternal life. It is the purpose of Jesus Christ 
to lead people into the fulness of life. ‘‘I am come that they 
may have life and have it more abundantly.’’ 

The Sunday-school must strive to help its pupils in the life 
which they now live and help them to abide in a state of 
preparation for the life which is to come. Higher ideals have 
been set before Sunday-school workers during this later period 
of Sunday-school history. 

f) The stage of intensive development and 
the training of workers. There is such a thing as an 
extensive and an intensive development. The farmers started 
in America with extensive farming and they will end ultimate- 
ly with the work of intensive farming. They will cultivate 
less soil, but they will cultivate it more thoroughly and 
scientifically, and will realize greater returns. The Sunday- 
school has passed through both the stage of an extensive and 
an intensive development. In its extensive development it 
has become a world-wide institution. In its intensive develop- 
ment it is getting better service from its workers and is get- 
ting greater returns from its work. It is securing better edu- 
cational and evangelistic returns. The more thorough its 
work of religious education will be the greater will be its re- 
turns in the work of evangelization. 
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Its intensive development is due to a large extent to the 
training of its workers. The more skilful its workers become 
the greater and better will be the results of their labors. It 
has inaugurated and kept in operation for a number of years 
a series of workers’ training movements. The institutes and 
conventions help to train workers in a general way, and then 
the workers’ training schools and the workers’ training 
classes in the regular Sunday-schools have helped to improve 
the working forces engaged in Sunday-school work. This in- 
tensive development as well as its workers’ training move- 
ment is still found in its initial stage of growth and promises 
to assume much greater proportions in the years to come. 


g) The stage of recognition as an edu 
cational agency. There was a time when the Sunday- 
school did not receive proper recognition as an educational 
agency. Learned men and leading educators considered it be- 
neath their dignity to be connected with it. But at the 
present time it receives recognition from the educational 
agencies of the state. In a prize essay produced for the 
National Education Association in 1915 the author makes the 
statement ‘‘that three institutions are concerned in the pro- 
eram of the child’s education—the home, the school and the 
church. Each of these has definite responsibilities with refer- 
ence to the religious development of the child, and all must 
co-operate in the solution of their common problem. Any 
program must include three divisions—a school plan, a plan 
for correlated and co-operative home instruction, and a sim- 
ilar plan correlated and co-operative for the church. ... The 
chief value of the plan, as the author conceives it, is that it 
dignifies and glorifies teaching, so that the religious teacher is 
inspired and guided by the consciousness, that he is co-operat- 
ing with a heavenly Father in bringing to perfection the 
finest fruits of creation—a true, beautiful and good human 
lates? 


Dr. Cope says: ‘‘Learned men and educators no longer 
consider it beneath their dignity to be seen in the school, but, 
on the contrary, they are giving their best thought to the 
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improvement of its methods and its curriculum.’’ The school 
of yesterday proceeded through the various stages which we 
have surveyed and produced the school of today. 


The history of the Sunday-school movement in our own 
denomination may also be divided into two periods, namely, 
the period of the informal movement up to 1875 when the 
Sunday-schools were not under direct supervision of the 
church, and the movement of the period of direct church super- 
vision from 1875 on. 


The first Sunday-school in our denomination was organ- 
ized in 1832 at Lebanon, Pa. The General Conference in 1835 
ordered the organization of Sunday-schools wherever feasible. 
It organized tHe Sunday-school and Tract Union in 1860, 
which furnished the Sunday-schools such supplies as were 
available at that time. In 1855 it authorized the publication 
of the ‘‘Christliche Kinderfreund’’ for its German readers, 
and in 1860 the ‘‘Evangelical Sunday-School Messenger’’ for 
its English constituency. 


These Sunday-schools up to 1875 were largely managed 
by local Sunday-school unions, and this lack of proper church 
supervision gave rise to many difficulties, which made it neces- 
sary for the General Conference to place the Sunday-schools 
under the supervision of the pastors and under the manage- 
ment of the church. This action was taken in 1875 at the 
General Conference held at Philadelphia, Pa. Since then the 
Sunday-schools of our church have been under denominational 
supervision and are managed wholly by the church. A more 
perfect organization of our Sunday-school forces was inaugu- 
rated in 1911 when the General Conference at its session held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, organized the present Sunday-school 
boards, constitutions for which were adopted at the General 
Conference held at Los Angeles, California, in 1915. Through 
these boards provision has been made for the more effective 
management of each local school, as well as for a more ef- 
fective co-operation of all the schools belonging to a Con- 
ference and of all the Conference Sunday-school organizations 
belonging to the denomination. The Sunday-school of yester- 
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day and today in our denomination has a similar history to 
that of the Sunday-school movement at large, and hence what 
is said about that applies to this as well. 

II. The School of Today. The school of today is noted: 

1. A a church institution. We have found in our study 
that the Sunday-school originated outside of the church and 
that it was originally even bitterly antagonized by the church. 
‘‘Wor this reason,’’ J. L. Alexander says, ‘‘the Sunday- 
schools were all union schools and met in other buildings than 
church houses. . . . Driven by self-defense and the opposition 
of the church to the Sunday-school idea, there began in 1790 
a continuous and almost unbroken movement for the forma- 
tion of Sunday-school unions. These unions were always 
‘voluntary organizations’ formed by ‘lovers of the Sunday- 
school’ for mutual encouragement and betterment of the re- 
ligious education of the young.’’ 

Today the Sunday-school is a church institution. The 
church houses the school, makes provision for its management 
and its support, supervises its work and has a deep and abiding 
interest in its welfare. It looks upon the school as the edu- 
cational department of the church and urges all its members to 
participate in its work. The great Sunday-school organizations 
of today are in reality representatives of the various religious 
denominations of America. There are comparatively few 
schools in existence that are not connected with some religious 
denomination. So that the Sunday-school of today may justly 
be called an institution of the church. 

2 <As an educational institution, There was a time 
when it was not so recognized, but it is recognized today as an 
educational institution. It strives to impart to its pupils a 
religious education which is of supreme importance. It strives 
also to educate and to train its workers so that they can do 
their educative work in a more effective manner. Dr. Henry 
H. Meyer says: ‘‘It is encouraging to note the recent revival 
of the educational emphasis in Sunday-school instruction. 
Originally, in the work of Robert Raikes, John Wesley, Bishop 
White (Philadelphia) and their immediate successors both in 
England and America this aim clearly predominated. The re- 
ligious motive back of their work was real and furnished in 
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large measure the inspiration for the entire movement from 
the first. . . . Only where this educational interest has been 
safeguarded .... has the Sunday-school . . . . measured up to 
- its opportunity and fulfilled its mission. ... Where it has been 
diverted from its distinctly educational purpose, there it has 
been, at least in recent years, largely a failure.’’ 

As an educational institution it has both improved its 
curriculum and its gradation of pupils. It has followed prin- 
ciples that ‘‘have been tried out through many years in the 
field of general education.’’ It strives to lead its pupils into 
“¢e¢omplete self-realization.’’ 

3. As an evangelistic institution. Through educational 
evangelism more people are led to Christ than through emo- 
tional evangelism. The great bulk of Christians in our day 
were led to a decision for Christ and the church during the 
teen age. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘The educational aim of the Sun- 
day-school does not invalidate the evangelistic aim; it com- 
pletes it. . .. The school is the agency for educational evan- 
gelism.’’- It is the most effective evangelistic agency of the 
church today. Through its efforts more people are led to 
Christ than through all the evangelistic efforts to reclaim 
adults. It is not only an evangelistic institution in the sense 
that its own members become evangelized through religious 
instruction, but it is also an evangelistic agency in the sense 
that its forces are being trained for co-operation in the work 
of the evangelization of the world. Here workers are being 
secured and trained for the work as well as supporters of the 
missionary cause. Every Sunday-school is in reality a mis- 
sionary society helping to foster the missionary spirit in the 
ehurch. 

4. A philanthropic institution. The Sunday-school really 
began as a philanthropic institution. A man with a great 
heart founded it to help the neglected poor. It was to avert 
evil on the one hand and to enhance the welfare of the desti- 
tute. It was originally itself ‘‘a charitable institution’’ ex- 
isting for the benefit of its members. It has become a great 
philanthropic force antagonizing all the evils that militate 
against the common welfare and supporting all the move- 
ments that promote the welfare of the human race. It has 
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helped to overthrow that giant evil of all evils, the liquor 
traffic. It will help to overthrow other evils that are imperil- 
ing the life of the nation—the evil of greed, graft and social 
impurity. The Sunday-school, too, has been a rich contributor 
toward the various causes of benevolence. Hospitals, orphan- 
ages, mission schools, etc., have been aided through the gifts 
of the Sunday-school. It is a philanthropic institution, too, 
because it trains its members for philanthropic service. 


5. A progressive institution. It has not yet attained, 
but it is going on to perfection. Dr. Henry H. Meyer says: 
‘“Its face will be turned to the ever-expanding future. For 
it the past will have lessons of value, but no fetters.’’ It 
is not yet what it aims to be, what it is bound to become. Dr. 
B. 8S. Winchester says: ‘‘For the improvement of instruction 
there needs to be a more definite formation of the aim of 
the Sunday-school ....a more careful grading of pupils . 
the introduction of graded lessons ....a more carefully ad- 
justed organization of the Sunday-school .... more adequate 
buildings and equipment .... well trained teachers... . and 
a closer supervision of instruction.’’ 


The Sunday-school as a progressive institution is moving 
steadily forward toward the goal of greater efficiency and 
greater achievements, 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Of what is the Sunday-school of today a product? Name 
the two great periods of Sunday-school history. Who began the 
present Sunday-school movement and when? Of what were the 
schools of the first period an outgrowth? Why were they dis- 
connected? How did Robert Raikes make propaganda of his 
Sunday-school ideas? How was the Sunday-school work extended 
during this period? State how the development of the lesson 
system was promoted. How was the organic Sunday-school 
work brought about? Why was the Sunday-school not origin- 
ally an institution of the church? Name some of the higher 
ideals that were set before Sunday-school workers. What do 
we mean by the intensive development of the Sunday-school 
and to what can it be attributed? Why was the Sunday-school 
for some time not recognized as an educational institution and 
why is it so recognized now? Name the two periods of the 
Sunday-school work in our denomination. When was it placed 
under supervision of the church? Name the five points for 
which the Sunday-school of today is noted. Why can it be 
called an institution of the church now? How does it prove it- 
self to be an educational institution? Why is it an evangelistic 
and a philanthropic institution? Why is it a progressive insti- 
tution? 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE EDUCATIONAL TASK OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The local church is the church in which the beliefs, prin- 
ciples and policies of the church in general must find their 
fullest expression. The general church is really composed of 
these local churches. They are the various members of the 
main body through which the main body renders its service. 


The church has in reality a twofold educational task to 
perform, namely, that of jointly carrying on the work of 
higher religious education through its colleges and seminaries, 
and of severally carrying on the work of a common religious 
education in and through each one of its local congregations. 
Each local church must have a share in helping to carry on 
the work of higher religious education assumed by the de- 
nomination to which it belongs, and it must perform the task 
of educating its own children and young people as directed 
and ordered by the denomination. 


The church holds itself responsible for the work of re- 
ligious education according to its doctrinal declarations and 
practical regulations. It declares that the children are ‘‘to 
be regarded as belonging to her fold and as objects of her 
solicitude and care,’’ and are to be led unto living faith in 
the Lord Jesus ‘‘by Christian instruction and godly train- 
ing.’’ It makes it the special duty of its ministers ‘‘to in- 
struct the children properly in our churches, in private con- 
versation with them as well as by regular catechetical in- 
struction in the doctrines of religion.’’ The educational task 
of the local church is: 

1. To keep its educational task constantly before its 
mind. It has a twofold educational task to perform. It must 
educate its pupils in order to be able to evangelize them, and 
it must educate them after they are evangelized to ‘‘stablish 
them unto every good word and work.’’ The local church 
must keep this educational task before its mind: 
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a) Because it cannot evangelize its pupils 
without educating them. A certain amount of edu- 
cation must precede the work of evangelization. No evangelist 
can do successful work in a community where the people are 
not prepared for such work through some form of religious 
education. It was usually no difficult task to lead German im- 
migrants to a conscious experience of divine grace, because 
they were indoctrinated in the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. Missionaries in pagan lands must begin their work of 
evangelization with a course of Christian education. The 
same kind of an educational work is necessary in the local 
church in order to be able to lead the children and youth into 
the experience of saving grace. Some are possibly beyond 
reach because they are not properly instructed. 

b) Because it cannot educate its pupils in 
the higher principles of Christianity 
through which a Christian character is built 
up and a life of usefulness is made possible 
without evangelizing them. Without newness of 
life they lack the spiritual insight necessary to this higher 
education. ‘‘Except a man be born again,’’ the Saviour said, 
‘‘he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ And Paul says to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
ean he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.’’ 1 Cor. 
2:14. After a person has been evangelized he must be taught 
to do whatsoever the Saviour has commanded him. Matt. 28: 
20. This teaching is necessary to keep people from back- 
sliding, to promote them to growth in the spiritual life and 
to train them for service in God’s kingdom. This higher 
education can never be finished here upon earth. We graduate 
from this course when we pass from a state of grace to a state 
of glory. This twofold educational task the church must ever 
keep before its mind as its first educational task. 

2. To follow the guidance of an educative ministry. An 
educated ministry is not always an educative ministry, espe- 
cially along the line of religious education. Some men in the 
ministry have been educated away from actual church life 
instead of having been educated into it. They know little or 
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nothing of the educational work in which they are to be the 
leaders. The church that puts Sunday-school leadership into 
the hands of the ministry should see to it that the ministry is 
thoroughly trained for such leadership. The minister of the 
local church is appointed by the church to do educative work. 
He is: 


a) To teach his church its educational ob- 
ligations. Educational obligations are imposed upon the 
members of the local church by the Lord himself, by the 
ehureh and by the state. The minister must lay it upon the 
heart and conscience of all parents that they are under obli- 
gation to impart religious education to their children in their 
home life. This must be visibly and orally imparted. It is 
to be the subjeet of conversation as well as of instruction. No 
parent can shift this responsibility on some one else. The 
Sunday-school is not a substitute for this home education but 
rather a supplement to it. The church must be reminded 
of its obligation to maintain the church school, or Sunday- 
school. The Sunday-school is through its religious education 
the greatest character builder next to the home. This school 
must be maintained for the good of the pupils themselves, for 
the good of the homes and churches and for the good of the 
nation. The local church must be reminded, too, of its obli- 
gations toward the public school, toward the educational work 
the state is doing for its youth. 


b) To do educational work himself among 
the children and the educators of children. 
The pastor is to do educational work among the children in a 
general and in a special way. He is to do educational work 
among them in his private conversation with them, and he is 
to do special catechetical work among them at least six months 
of the conference year in every society on his field of labor. 
This work must be done both for the purpose of evangelizing 
the pupils and of ‘edifying them in the most holy faith. He 
is not supposed merely to get the memories of his pupils to 
be ‘‘repositories of doctrinal teachings,’’ but to get their 
hearts and their lives into harmony with these teachings. 
Parents must aid their pastors in this educative work by send- 
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ing their children regularly to the catechetical schools. They 
should most cheerfully support them in this work which is of 
indescribable value to the children. 

He is also to do educative work among the educators of 
the pupils in the Bible school. He is to meet the officers and 
teachers of the school once each week for a thorough discus- 
sion of the lesson for the following Sunday. He is to educate 


the educators and the educators should follow their guide and 


support him. 

c) To be a leader in the educational work 
of the Sunday-school. Our discipline says: ‘‘He shall 
be diligent in organizing Sunday-schools and exercise a watch- 
ful supervision over those already existing on his charge, pro- 
viding them with the necessary officers and in consultation 
with these officers the necessary teachers and literature as 
prescribed in our Church Discipline. He shall encourage his 
members by precept and example to zealous participation in 
the Sunday-school, and in earnestness and love admonish those 
who neglect these duties.’? What a task the church has com- 
mitted to him! This task challenges him to devote a great 
deal of time and attention to the work of the Sunday-school. 
He must make himself thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
the work and must get into vital touch with all the workers 
and their needs, so that he can impart to them the necessary 
information and encouragement. 

Dr. McElfresh in his book entitled ‘‘The Training of 
Sunday-school Teachers and Officers’? makes the following 
pertinent suggestion: ‘‘Why should not the minister give one 
day a week to his Sunday-school? Let the forenoon of this 
day be spent in the study of methods, literature, new books, 
and the problem of his own school. Let the afternoon be 
taken up with personal interviews with superintendent, of- 
ficers and teachers. Many of the large churches are employ- 
ing Sunday-school pastors, or educational directors (the names 
now preferred to assistant pastor). But only the favored few 
can afford this; the average minister must bear his own 
burden. He insists that he has no time for such work, but 
it is a question of investment. ‘Where can he put his time 
to the highest advantage?’ must be every man’s practical 
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question. ‘The Sunday-school is the supreme evangelistic op- 
portunity of the church.’’’ The pastor who keeps himself 
informed on the best methods of work and who keeps in live 
touch with his workers will secure the following of his church 
as he guides it in his educative work. 

38. To supply itself with an educative equipment. It 
must have a sanctuary equipped for educational purposes as 
well as evangelistic purposes. This means an investment of 
money. No money can be more profitably invested than that 
which is invested for the work of the religious education and 
the evangelization of the youth. This work is left entirely 
in the hands of the church, and the church should consider it 
worth all that it costs and infinitely more. Character-build- 
ing is of infinitely greater value than hoarding wealth. It is 
infinitely better to possess a good Christian character than to 
have great fame or wealth. And the institution that con- 
tributes most toward character-building is the institution that 
should receive our most liberal support. 

New churches that are erected should be planned for edu- 
cational work as well as evangelistic work. There should be 
department rooms and class-room constructed with good edu- 
cational facilities. The old one-room churches can be divided 
into class sections with curtains or screens that can easily be 
moved and thus better equipped for educational work. Sight 
disturbs more than sound. And when the class vision is 
limited to its own sphere the teacher can do better educational 
work than when the eyes of the pupils can gaze over the 
whole school. Then, too, every local church should supply 
itself with all the educational helps necessary, with maps, ~ 
charts, blackboards, pictures, books, literature, etc. All these 
educational helps cost money, and the local chureh should not 
be parsimonious in the support of the good work of religious 
education. This investment will bring greater returns than 
any other. Here the church will find the bread cast upon the 
waters return after many days in noble manhood and woman- 
hood. 

4, To train for itself its coming workers. The state has 
made provision to supply itself constantly with the necessary 
teaching forces. If it would not have a provision of this kind 
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it would gradually lose its teaching forces through death and 
senility. If the local church fails to be a training school for 
its future workers it will find itself unsupplied with workers 
when its present working forces will be removed either 
through death or through old age. Many a local church is 
suffering along this line because it failed to train its young 
people for service in the church. The present church manage- 
ment sadly fails to perform its duty if it does not in some 
way or other make provision for the training of young men 
and women for the tasks which the present workers are now 
performing. Young men are very often kept down by those 
in office and are left untrained for the tasks that ultimately 
fall into their hands. The church which does not make pro- 
vision for the training of its future workers is pursuing a 
suicidal course. Dr. E. A. Miller says: ‘‘When all begin to 
build for the future efficiency of our schools instead of think- 
ing of the present standing alone, we shall have opened a way 
for final success. Training young people for future service is 
one of the surest roads to real Sunday-school efficiency.’’ 


_ This work must be done by special workers’ training 
classes. Persons specifically qualified for work of this kind 
should be selected from the various classes of the school by 
the pastor, the superintendent and the teachers, and be sup- | 
plied with the best teacher available and trained for the tasks 
that are awaiting them. The pastor himself could render no 
more helpful service to his church than to take such a train- 
ing class in hand and help to prepare it for future service. 
These young people should not merely be theoretically but al- 
so practically trained for this kind of work. They should be- 
eome assistant officers or teachers and be linked up with the 
various church activities in order to become prepared for the 
official work which they will ultimately have to do. The local 
church should always have a class of this kind in training. 
The pastors could help to solve some of the difficult problems 
of their successors by doing faithful work along this line. 
There should always be some young men on the board of 
trustees and stewards in order that the work will ultimately 
not fall into hands that are entirely unprepared. 
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5. To impart a good religious education to its children 
and young people and all who are affiliated with it. The 
local church must be an educational center as well as a re- 
ligious center. In some villages and country charges it can 
be a community center for religious education. It should be 
supplied with reading material and a reading room and be 
open, if not every night during the week, at least several 
nights during the week. It should furnish such an education 


a) Throughits Sunday-school. This is a school 
for all classes and all ages. It is a school specially for Bible 
study. It should be supplied with the best teaching forces 
available. Every man and every woman in the church quali- 
fied to teach should be on the job either as an active teacher 
or on the reserve list. It should make use of the best curri- 
culum, the best lesson course available for such an education. 
And it should select the best time of the Lord’s day and time 
enough to do thorough work along this line. Its educators 
should make use of the most effective methods of teaching 
and strive to achieve the greatest results possible that can 
be achieved through Christian education. 


b) Through its Young People’s Societies. 
These societies aim to cultivate the devotional life, to train 
young people for the various religious activities as well as to 
lead them to give the fullest expression of their religious life 
through all kinds of service in the kingdom of God. The 
more thorough this practical training of the young people is, 
the better for themselves, for the church and the community, 
and for the kingdom of God at large. 


¢) Through its other organizations, The 
missionary organizations, the men’s and women’s societies, all 
have an educational purpose and help to train their members 
for social service and for evangelistic service in the com- 
munity and at large. Every local church can become a great 
center of power through its educational work. It can shine 
as a star shedding rays of helpful light upon the community 
in which it exists and upon the world at large. The waves of 
influence started in such a local center of religious education - 
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will extend to all parts of the world. It is like a candle 
placed on a candlestick that giveth light to all that are in 
the house. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Loe. Ch. Exp. bel. prin. and pol. of gen. Ch. 
Twof. ed task: High. ed. common rel. ed. 
Ch. resp. for rel. ed. Decl. Reg. 
Ed. task of local Ch. 
1. To keep its ed. task const. bef. its mind. 
a) Cannot evang. with ed. 
b) Cannot imp. hig. ed without evang. 
2. To follow guid. of an edu. min. 
a) Teaches ed. obl. of Ch. 
b)Edu. child. teachers. 
c) Leads ed. wk. of 8. S. 
3. To supply itself with ed. equip. 
a) Ed. Ch. 
b) Ed. helps. 
4, To train its com. wks. 
a) Thr. training schools. 
b) Thr. pract. serv. 
5. To imp. a gd. rel. ed. to Ch. youths and adh. 
a) Thr. the 8. 8. 
b) Thr. Y. P. Soe. 
c) Thr. oth. Societies. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Where must the principles, beliefs and policies of a de- 
nomination find its fullest expression? What two great educa- 
tional tasks has the Church in general to perform? What re- 
lation does the local church sustain to these tasks? How does 
our church especially show that it holds itself responsible for 
the religious education of the young? Why must the local 
church keep its educational task constantly before its mind? 
What kind of educational work does an educative ministry per- 
form in the local church? How should the local church follow 
his guidance and why? What must the preacher do to be a real 
leader in Sunday-school work? What do we mean by an edu- 
eational equipment of a church? Why should the church supply 
itself with such an equipment? Why should the local ehureh 
make provision for the training of its future workers? How should 
these workers be trained? Why should the local church impart 
a good religious training to its pupils and how should this work 
be done? What good can a local church accomplish through the 
work of religious education? 
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CHAPTER IV. 7 : 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


The curriculum of the Sunday-school is more than a mere 
course of study; it is a course of education and training for 
Christian service. The term curriculum stood for more than 
mere intellectual training among some other nations of the 
earth. ‘‘The best curriculum for a boy,’’ said the ancient 
Persian, ‘‘is to ride, to shoot and to tell the truth.’’ They 
wanted the course of training for their boys to qualify them 
for practical life according to their conception of life. The 
Sunday-school pupil’s training begins in his home before he 
enters the Sunday-school and continues during the rest of his 
life in which he is supposed to remain a member of the school 
until death shall separate him from it. From this school 
‘pupils are supposed to graduate only to realms on high. 


The curriculum in the Sunday-school must contain more 
than a mere course of study. The Sunday-school aims at 
more than mere intellectual culture. It aims at spiritual and 
practical culture as well, at the equipment of the whole per- 
son for the whole of life. Its teaching begins with the 
opening of the school and continues until a new lesson be- 
gins at its next session. The lesson taught always remains 
to be done after the teaching is done. Its curriculum must 
embody more than the mere culture of the mind. 


I. The course of training embodied in a good Sunday- 
school curriculum, This curriculum must embody : 


1. <A course of training in divine worship. The Sunday- 
school is a religious school, a school where religion is taught. 
And one of the chief constituent parts of the religious life is 
the spirit of true devotion. We must teach the pupils through 
an impressive devotional service the great importance of culti- 
vating the consciousness of the presence of God and the atti- 
tudes of ‘‘reverence and adoration, faith and loyalty, thank- 
fulness and good will.’’ Dr. Henry H. Meyer says: ‘‘The 
complete and the effective curriculum will provide adequately 
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both for emphasis on worship and for training in worship. 
There should be a place for meditation and for communion, 
with enough of the ritualistic element to make the service 
both dignified and sacred, though vitality should not be sacri- 
ficed to form. .. . The solemn services and ritualistic forms 
of worship may be made as rich and as full of meaning to 
children and adolescents as to older people who find in them 
comfort and inspiration.’ 

This devotional training, too, must be adapted to the 
comprehension and the need of the pupils. The worship for 
children needs to be of a somewhat different type than that 
for adults. And yet the children derive far more benefit from 
an adult service than we are aware of. Dr. John Baleolm 
Shaw in talking of the so-called ‘‘Children’s Church,’’ says: 
‘‘Such an organization lacks the very elements which boys 
and girls specially need just now—the tempering presence of 
their elders, the awe which marks the stated worship of God’s 
house, and the wholesome impressions and privileges of the 
sacrament.’’? We must train them to cultivate the devotional 
life in the Sunday-school and in the regular church worship. 
A good devotional service makes the hearts susceptible for 
divine truth. The more conscious they become of the pres- 
ence of God, the more deeply will the divine truth taught 
sink into their minds. Their minds will hunger for the truth 
when their hearts will be brought into touch with God. This 
training in divine worship can be most effectively imparted 
through our own deep spiritual participation in the service as 
well as through a devotional atmosphere created through the 
service. 

2. A course of training in the study of the divine will. 
The mind needs training as well as the heart. This part of 
the curriculum consists of the lesson course or the lesson 
courses which are taught during the lesson period. These 
lesson courses must be adapted to the comprehension and the 
needs of the pupil’s life. Dr. Cope very pertinently says: 
‘¢No one who knows the Bible and who knows the boy can 
possibly believe that the material suited to the class of mature 
saints over in the ‘heavenly rest’ corner is equally well 
suited to the little lads or the growing youths still in the 
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blessed period of earthly unrest.’’ The best lesson courses 
for this purpose are the courses of graded lessons. They are 
adapted to the minds and needs of the pupils. All our lesson 
courses aim at making the pupil acquainted with the re- 
demptive will of God. The chief emphasis in the teaching of 
these lessons must be placed on the attainment of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. We must show our pupils 
through these lessons the true way to life and the true way 
through life. But even if we teach the best adapted lesson 
course to our pupils we may fail to accomplish the purpose 
of this teaching. Lessons can be so mechanically taught that 
the truth they contain is never brought into vital contact 
with the minds and hearts of the pupils. While a great deal 
depends upon the adaptation of the lesson mterial to the minds 
and needs of the pupil, yet infinitely more depends upon the 
fervor and unction of the teacher who imparts this lesson 
material to the pupils confronting him to make it effective. 


Dr. Cope says concerning a good Sunday-school curri- 
culum: ‘‘The course will especially have in mind and be pre- 
pared for the epochal periods in the developing life.’’ The 
period of adolescence is such an ‘‘epochal period’’ in the life 
of youth. This is the age of the greatest number of con- 
versions. Here there is a field white unto the harvest in the 
Sunday-school. And yet it is a sadly neglected field. Very 
few pastors and Sunday-school workers have even lifted up 
their eyes to see that it is white unto the harvest already. 
It is considered by many a ‘‘hopeless period,’? because many 
drift away from the Sunday-school if they are not brought 
into the fold of Christ. It should be as Dr. Cope says ‘‘the 
crowning period’’ of our work. Both the lesson course and 
the teachers back of the course should do their utmost to 
help ‘‘young people who are thinking deeply on the questions 
of character and conduct’’ to decide aright. The lesson 
courses mapped out by the International Lesson Committee 
cover the whole sphere of Christian teaching, for Christian 
ethics in principle covers the whole of life. This curriculum 
properly taught will help ‘‘the man of God to be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ IL Tim. 3:17. 
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3. A course of expressional activities. The child, some 
one says, is an active appropriating agent. He learns more 
by an active than a passive attitude. Dr. Henry H. Meyer 
says: ‘‘As the final test of man’s religion is found in his 
daily conduct, so the proof of effective religious teaching lies 
in the expressional activities which it prompts and fosters in 
the pupils.’’ Religion must find expression. We must show 
it in our activities to prove that we have it. Like arithmetic 
it cannot be mastered simply by memorizing its rules—one 
must work its problems. Some of the expressional activities 
must be made in the school room, others outside of it. They 
ean participate in expressional activities in the school by 
taking an active part in the service of worship and in good 
class behavior. Outside of the school they can engage in 
ordinary and in extraordinary expressional activities. In the 
publie school, in play, in work, in their home deportment and 
street deportment they can constantly give expression to 
their religion. Dr. King says: ‘‘They should learn that their 
bodies are holy, the temples of God, and that proper care of 
them is one form of expressing the religious life. They should 
be led to see that the eating of proper food in the proper 
manner, the wearing of serviceable, modest and unextravagant 
clothes, the taking of sufficient sleep and exercise, the avoid- 
ing of stimulants and all sorts of bad habits, the cultivation 
of a manly or womanly bearing, courtesy, kindness, and sin- 
cerity in all social relations, honesty, and energy in school 
studies and in home duties—that all these are vital and 
supplemental phases of the truly religious life and are quite 
as important in the sight of God as church attendance, prayer, 
or missionary work.’’ 


These words of Dr. King are very true. These are ex- 
pressional activities that must be daily made. Besides these 
ordinary expressional activities some extraordinary religious 
work connected with the Sunday-school or the church should 
be assigned to them. They are usually willing to do some- 
thing if we give them something they can do. They can 
cheer the sick, look after the delinquents, and do a hundred 
different kinds of work to puild up God’s cause. 
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This threefold curriculum which every Sunday-school 
should have through its course of training in worship and in 
the study of the word and the will of God and in its ex- 
pressional activities brings the truth of God into the hearts 
and lives of the pupils and leads them into the liberty of the 
children of God. 

II. The persons who are responsible for the Sunday- 
school Curriculum. The Sunday-school curriculum is a pro- 
duct of at least three bodies, and these are responsible for it. 
They are: 

1. The International Lesson Committee. The Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee projects quite a variety of lesson 
courses. Among the general lesson courses projected by this 
body in which the Sunday-school Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations, the International Sunday-school Association, and 
quite a large number of denominations are represented, are 
the Graded Lessons and the Improved Uniform Lessons. Be- 
sides these this committee has projected a number of optional 
courses for adult classes and is still projecting others. The 
Departmental Graded Lessons have been adopted by some 
denominations. These are the graded lessons departmental- 
ized. Quite a large variety of lesson material is placed be- 
fore the Sunday-schools from which they can choose those 
courses best adapted to their needs. 

2. The denominational lesson committee. The denomina- 
tional lesson committee selects the courses best adapted for 
their denominational schools out of those projected by the 
lesson committee. It modifies them to suit denominational 
needs. It may eliminate lessons out of the course and sub- 
stitute others in their place. So that in a sense the de- 
nominational lesson committee is in a measure responsible, 
too, for the Sunday-school curriculum. But the chief re- 
sponsibility for this eurriculum rests upon 

38. The management of the local school. It has charge 
exclusively of both ends of the curriculum as delineated in 
this lesson. It has charge of tlie course of worship and the 
expressional activities, and it too has to see that the course 
of study is properly taught so that the truth will make an 
impression that leads to an expression in Christian character 
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and Christian life. It should make use of the most helpful 
means and methods for worship and for work. ‘‘The officers 
of the school,’’ says Dr. Cope, ‘‘are responsible for making 
the curriculum the best possible, and for properly providing 
for its institution and conduct.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


S. 8. Curr.—Co. of ed. tra. gd. ch. serv. 
S. S. aims at int. spir. and pract. cult. 
I. The con. of train. emb. in a gd. 8. S. Curr. 
1. Con. of tr. in div. worship. Prov. ad. for emph. on worsh. 
and tr. in worsh. 
2. Con. of train. in st. of div. will. Less con. ad. to 
compreh, and need of pup. prep. for epoch. per _adol, 
3. Con. of express. act. Prep. on act. appr. per Rel. must 
be expr. ord. and extraord. act. 
II. Pers. resp. for 8. S. Curr. 
1. Int. Less. Com. 
2. Den. Less. Com. 
3. Local 8. 8. manag. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What do we understand by a curriculum of the Sunday- 
school? When does a pupil’s training begin and end? What 
does the Sunday-school endeavor to achieve and where does the 
teaching in the Sunday-school begin and end? Why is a course 
of training in divine worship so necessary? What benefit do 
pupils receive from attending public worship? Why must the 
lesson courses studied in the Sunday-school be adapted to the 
comprehension and needs of the pupils? What must be the chief 
purpose of all our teaching? Why should especial attention. be 
paid to the teaching during the epochal periods of life? How 
can the so-called ‘‘ hopeless period’’’ of adolescence be changed 
into its ‘‘crowning period’??? What kind of an agent is a 
pupil? Why must religion be expressed? Where must these ex- 
pressional activities be made? What do we mean by ordinary 
and by extraordinary expressional activities? Which according 
to your mind are the most important? What three bodies are 
responsible for the Sunday-school curriculum? Upon which 
rests the chief responsibility? Why? 
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CHAPTER V. 


A CORRELATED PROGRAM OF THE HOME, THE SCHOOL 
AND THE CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


-~ The process of religious education is carried on by quite 
a number and quite a variety of educational institutions. The 
first of these both in the order of time and in importance is the 
home. The next, no doubt, is the school and, in the work of 
religious education, the Sunday-school, and the last mentioned 
in our topic for study are the church organizations. There 
are two kinds of educational church organizations, namely, 
those of the local church and those of the denomination. 
Those of the local church are the young people’s societies, 
the men’s and women’s organizations, the missionary societies, 
ete. Those of the denomination are the colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, its deaconess homes and charitable insti- 
tutions. All these educational agencies which have a share 
in the training of the pupil should have a correlated program 
for unified procedure in the great work of religious education. 
This is at present probably merely an ideal in the minds of 
leading educators, but it will no doubt ere long become a 
reality in every denomination and in every local church. 


I. The need of such a correlation. All these educational 
agencies need to be correlated. 


1. Because they are interlinked for a joint educational 
purpose. They are interlinked because they are dependent 
upon one another. The home alone cannot complete the edu- 
cation of the child, but it can prepare it for every other 
school into which it enters in life. The home either helps or 
hinders the work of all other religious educators. Its work 
must be supplemented by the other educational agencies with 
which it is interlinked. The school is dependent upon the work 
and the aid of the home. It cannot complete its work without 
this aid. The other organizations of the church are depend- 
_ ent upon the work of the home and the school. These help 
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to train them for the training awaiting them in these or- 
ganizations. All the educational agencies of the local church 
help to prepare the pupils for the higher educational institu- 
tions of the church, and these in turn train them for service 
in the local church. These agencies are all interlinked for 
the purpose of completing the religious education of the 
pupil, of building up a Christian character and of making 
him. an efficient worker in God’s kingdom. 


2. Because without such a correlated program there will 
be a great deal of overlapping and a useless waste of time and 
energy. There is not much danger of an overlapping of the 
educational activities of the home and the school. The home 
as a rule in our day is altogether too negligent in the per- 
formance of its duties along this line. But there is a good 
deal of an overlapping of the activities of the school and the 
church organizations. Many organized Bible classes are do- 
ing the work which the Young People’s Society is designated 
to do, or the: Woman’s Missionary Society. There is an un- 
necessary increase of the number of officials and a great waste 
of time. All this could be averted by a correlated program 
which would assign certain lines of work to each educational 
agency. 

3. Because it would increase the efficiency of the edu- 
cational work of the church. Through a well systematized 
plan of educational work much more can be accomplished than 
through a haphazard way. Such a plan would improve the 
educational work of the home, for it would give the home 
directions what to do along the line of religious education. 
It would improve the educational work of the school and the 
church organizations, because they would all supplement the 
work done by those preceding them in the order of the work. 
And a correlated program that would take in the higher edu- 
cational institutions would make them doubly effective, be- 
cause it would furnish them students prepared for the higher 
work of religious education which they would impart, and it 
would keep them in constant remembrance of the fact that 
they are preparing these young people for helpful service in 
the local church. 
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II. The program of these correlated agencies. This pro- 
gram 

1. Should cover the whole field of religious education. 
The whole field of religious education is large and varied. It 
covers the whole term of life from infaney to adult activity 
and usefulness. This program must cover the whole field of 
religious knowledge that is to be imparted and acquired, the 
whole field of educational character-building studies and 
activities, the whole field of processes through which working 
skill is developed and acquired, as well as the whole field of 
the knowledge of the most effective methods of service in 
the line of work the pupil has prepared himself for. It must 
make provision for the proper training of the small child in 
the home circle. It must include the very best curriculum for 
the training of beginners, primaries, juniors, intermediates, 
seniors and adults. There must be no gap left in this long and 
broad field of religious education. It must make provision for 
the physical, mental, spiritual and social well-being of each indi- 
vidual. It must train them for time and for eternity, for the 
world that now is and for that which is to come. 

2. It must map out a progressive course of religious edu- 
cation. It must start at the bottom and rise step by step to 
higher ground. It must lead from lesser to larger conceptions 
of truth, from lesser to larger skill in service, from lesser to 
larger tasks for the kingdom until it reaches the zenith of 
possible attainments in knowledge, skill and usefulness. There 
must be no constant repetition of the same line of thought and 
action, but a constant aspiration toward higher thoughts, 
greater skill and greater service. There is a great fascination 
in a progressive course of study to the progressive mind of 
youth. Such a course awakens bright anticipations and leads 
to enthusing achievements. It causes the pupil to look up- 
ward with hopeful expectation of greater things to come and 
causes him to rejoice over the discoveries he makes when he 
reaches the coveted goal. No other kind of a course will meet 
the needs of the human mind, and no other kind of a course 
could be jointly worked than such a one. 

3. It must be a program: of co-operation for the highest 
results. This program must aim to secure the highest possible 
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educational results in each department of this great educa- 
tional process. All must pull together to help the home to 
achieve the highest results in its educational work, the school 
in its special work as well as the work of the various church 
organizations. No one of these various organizations will 
under such a program shift its responsibility on to another, 
but each one will strive to do its part in the work and help 
the others at the same time to achieve the highest results. 
The whole scheme must be a scheme for the achievement of 
greater and better educational results than could be achieved 
without such a correlated program. 

I. A plan to make this program operative. Such a 
program can be formulated and be made operative: 

1. Through the creation of an educational committee 
which should have this correlated work in charge. ‘‘The cor- 
relating committee should consist of three, five or seven mem- 
bers to be known as the educational committee of the church.’’ 
This educational committee should be one of the regular stand- 
ing committees of the church. Every educational institution 
in the church, the home, the Sunday-school and the various 
organizations of the church should be represented on this 
committee. Wherever a church has a director of religious 
education he should by virtue of his office be the executive 
officer of this committee. But if a church does not have such 
‘an educational director the committee can through various 
sub-committees carry out the program it formulates. 

One sub-committee could look after the home training 
work, another after the work of education to be carried on in 
the school, and another should have supervision of the edu- 
cational work of the various organizations in the local church, 
and still another take charge of the work of co-operation with 
the denominational educational institutions. 

2. Through a co-operation of this committee with the 
educational agencies and organizations of the denomination, 
This educational committee can .co-operate with the General 
Sunday-school Board of the Church, with the board of the 
young people’s organization, with the boards of our education- 
al and benevolent institutions. Every one of these educa- 
tional agencies would gladly correlate its educational work 
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with the work of this committee. The educational institutions 
of the church will gladly so shape their work ‘‘that students 
will catch a vision of the dignity of religious service and re- 
turn to the home church equipped and willing to render the 
desired service.’’ Every organization of the denomination 
can easily be linked up with this movement. They will be 
only too glad to lend a helping hand in the all-round educa- 
tional work which the correlated committee is striving to 
carry out. 


3. Through a co-operation of this committee with inter- 
denominational educational agencies. Among these we find 
the International Sunday-school Association, Church Federa- 
tion, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the various 
missionary and temperance organizations. All these interde- 
nominational agencies furnish help which this correlated com- 
mittee can utilize to train the pupils entrusted to its care to 
every good word and work. All the destructive and con- 
structive activities of the church are promoted through the 
various interdenominationtl agencies. 


The church which links itself up with these agencies will 
keep in vital touch with actual life and all its needs, and will 
get acquainted with the most effective means and methods 
with which to meet these needs. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Ed. ag.—Home, Sch. Ch. org. loc. and den. 
I. Need of such a correl, — 

1, Because they are interl. f. a joina ed. pur. 
2. Prevents overl. and waste of time and energy. 
3. Increase the eff. of the ed. wk. of Ch. 

II. The program of these correl. ag. 
1. Cov. the whole f. of rel. ed. 
2. Map out a plan of a prog. course of study. 
3. Prog. of coop. for the high. res. 

III. <A plan to make this prog. op. 
1. Thr. creat. of an ed. com. 
2. Thr. coop. of this com. with den. ed. ag. 
3. Thr. coop. of this com. with interden. ed. agencies. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Name the educational agencies through which the process 
of religious education is carried on. What kind of a program 
should these agencies have? Give the three reasons mentioned 
why such a correlation of these agencies is needed. How are 
these agencies interlinked in their work? How would their cor- 
relation prevent overlapping and a waste of time and energy? 
How would it increase the efficiency of the educational work of 
the church? Why should this program cover the whole field 
of religious education? Why must the course of study mapped 
out be of a progressive nature? What should these correlated 
agencies specially aim at in their co-operative work? How can 
this plan be made operative? Who should be represented on 
that committee? How could it divide up its work? With what 
denominational educational agencies should it co-operate? With 
what interdenominational educational agencies should it co- 
operate? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SMALL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND EFFICIENCY 
MEASURES 


Small Sunday-schools abound in the Sunday-school world. 
Dr. Ferguson in his book entitled ‘‘How to Run a Little Sun- 
day-school,’’ says: ‘‘In the great states of the plains and in 
part of the South the Sunday-school of fifty members is the 
prevailing type. The International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion’s statistics seem to -indieate that half the Sunday-school 
population of the United States is enrolled in Sunday-schools 
of sixty-five members or less.’’ At the International Sunday- 
school Convention at San Francisco in 1911 it was stated that 
the average Sunday-school of all Sunday-schools is less than 
one hundred. The small schools are greatly in the majority 
in the Sunday-school world, and they need more help in the 
management of their work than the large schools for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The large schools have received far more 
help through Sunday-school literature and Sunday-school con- 
ventions and institutes than the small schools. Comparatively 
little is written or said that is applicable to these. There are 
only a few books on the market to help the workers who are 
really doing the big job of conducting the small Sunday- 
schools. 

2. Because small schools are seriously handicapped in their 
work in comparison with the large schools. They lack the in- 
spiration of large numbers on the one hand. They usually lack 
a sufficient number of well qualified workers. They are at a 
disadvantage because they lack the equipment which the 
larger schools possess. They lack the power of attraction as a 
rule on account of their diminutive size. 


3. Because they have in proportion to their size achieved 
greater results for the kingdom than the large schools. Very 
many of these small schools are country schools, and the 
country schools have achieved great results. The Methodist 
Recorder of Pittsburgh said: ‘‘The country people have had, 
and will continue to have, much to do with the moral stan- 
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dards of the centers of population because of the number of 
families of high ideals who go into the city every year. Of 
three principal business streets of Indianapolis, eighty per 
cent of the business men are country bred boys. Ninety-one 
per cent of the business men of Boston were country bred boys, 
while the farm gave Cincinnati ninety-three per cent of her 
business men. Highty per cent of the people of Chicago are from 
the open country and the small village.’’ Dr. Gunsaulus says: 
‘‘Every one of Chicago’s twelve foremost preachers came 
from the farm. LHighty-six of Chicago’s hundred leading 
physicians, eighty-one of her hundred greatest lawyers, and 
seventy-three of the hundred best engineers were farmer 
boys.’’ On account of the productiveness of this field of the 
smal! schools it is well worth while to give it special at- 
tention. 

I. Small school administration. Small school administra- 
tion is frequently more difficult than large school administra- 
tion. This administration requires: 

1. The supervision of a pastor who is an up-to-date Sun- 
day-school man. In the small school the help of a wide-awake 
pastor is needed much more than in the large school. ‘‘In 
every school,’? Marion Lawrance says, ‘‘the pastor should, if 
possible, be a better superintendent than his superintendent, 
and a better teacher than the teachers in his school.’’ This 
should be the case especially in the small school, for there 
such a pastor’s help is specially needed. ‘“‘The great need of 
the present,’’ says Dr. Butterfield, ‘‘is leadership. Only men 
ean vitalize institutions.’? The preacher who possesses the 
gift of leadership can put new life into the small Sunday- 
school. And he will find it a job worth while to put the best 
service that he can render into such a field. 

2. The management of a superintendent who is a teacher 
and of a staff of officers to co-operate with him in his educa- 
tional work. The superintendent should be a competent leader 
and a good teacher. Dr. Ferguson very pertinently says: ‘‘In 
the little Sunday-school the superintendent is compelled to do 
much of the teaching himself by the fact that his classes ordi- 
narily meet in one room.’’ In schools where the elementary 
division or the secondary division have their own rooms a 
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good deal of desk teaching is done over and above what is 
taught by the class teachers in connection with the graded 
lesson. But in the little school it falls to the lot of the super- 
intendent to do all this special educational work. He should 
for this very reason seize every opportunity at conventions or 
institutes to learn to know what to teach along these lines. 
He will necessarily have to attend to more of the detail work 
of the school than in a large school which is usually supplied 
with a good staff of secretaries and other workers to look 
after all the interests of the school. He must during the week 
plan his program for the coming Sunday. ‘‘How the order of 
worship is to be conducted, what hymns are to be 
sung, and who besides himself are to take part and 
how, what Bible selection he will read, how he will pray and 
what shall be the substance of his brief talk from the desk, 
must all be thought out and made ready.’’ He must make 
special preparation because he is responsible ‘‘for a full half 
of next Sunday’s opportunity for the whole school.’’ 

His staff of officers must stand by their leader and help 
him to carry out his plans. The secretary should keep the 
best kind of record possible, so that he can always tell the 
superintendent the exact condition of the school. The treas- 
urer should make use of the most feasible plans to teach the 
school the art and the joy of Christian giving. The librarian 
should always be ready to help to carry out successfully the 
educational and the devotional work of the Sunday-school. 

3. A practicable organization. A Sunday-school is an 
organized company, organized for religious education. In an 
organized school there are various grades and classes. In a 
small school there may be only one class in each grade. 
There should be in the small school a primary class. All 
children up to the eighth year ought to be in this class. Then 
there should be a Junior elass consisting of the boys and girls 


from nine to twelve—an intermediate elass thirteen to six- 
teen. Tt will be well to have the sexes separated in the inter- 
mediate department. There should be a senior or young 


people’s class of young men and young women from sixteen 
to twenty-three or four. And lastly there should be an adult 
class consisting of the men and women of the Sunday-school. 
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The intermediate, senior and adult classes should be organized 
as classes of this kind are usually organized. This simple form 
of organization will suffice for a small school. There may be 
a possibility for the organization of a workers’ training class 
also in connection with the Sunday-school. 

4, A staff of teachers qualified to teach the various classes 
of the school. A religious school needs teachers who know 
how to teach religion. Each of them must be able to teach 
his particular class in such a way that the pupils will know, 
believe, love and do the truth as the teacher knows, believes, 
loves and does the truth. Such a staff of teachers can usually 
be secured in a small school, but they as a rule must be 
trained for the work. Some of those who feel constrained by 
the love of Christ to shepherd the lambs, train themselves for 
this noble work. They teach according to the laws of sound 
pedagogy without having studied them and in the end ac- 
complish more than those who study them and fail to follow 
them. These teachers ought to remain in the department in 
which they teach and not go forward with their class in 


. other departments. By so doing they become specialists in 


their line and can become far more serviceable to the classes 
that come under their care than they could be to the class 
with which they move forward from department to depart- 
ment. There is a possibility in a small school to get trained 
workers. There should be a class of that kind in each small 
school in training for future service. Such a class could he 
picked out of a few other classes through a kind of selective 
volunteer service. It would naturally be small. Training 
classes as a rule are small in proportion to the size of the 
school to which they belong. Christ himself trained a small 
number of workers for the great work which he inaugurated. 
A small number of workers have to carry on the great work 
of the Lord in the world. The laborers are still few in 
proportion to the greatness of the task. 

II. Efficiency measures for small schools. Measures that 
will lead to effectual service must be employed in the small 
school as well as in the large school. These measures must 
be adapted to the requirements of the school. Small schools 
ean not make use of the same measures which large schools 
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make use of any more than David could make use of Saul’s 
armor in fighting the giant Goliath, As David made use of 
the means he could use effectively so must the small schools 
’ make use of the most effective measures it needs for effective 
service. 

1. Have an attainable ideal which it strives to realize. 
If it strives to reach the unattainable, to be and do, what 
the large school is and does, it may share the fate the frog 
experienced when he through a process of overinflation tried 
to enlarge himself to the size of an ox, it may go to pieces. 
The small school cannot take the place of the large school any 
more than a dwarf can take the place of a giant. The dwarf 
can only then take the place of the giant if through a process 
of steady growth he gets to be a giant. The small school 
however can do many things the large school does without ever 
attempting to take the place of the large school. It can and 
must aim at outgrowing itself. It must plan to grow as fast 
and as large as the circumstances will allow. There are com- 
munities where numerical growth is impossible, where all per- 

sons within reach are found in one or the other Sunday-school. 
- But a school in such an environment can excel itself in edu- 
cational and spiritual growth. Every small school should aim 
to be a genuine school of religion, a workers’ training school, 
a recruiting agency for the kingdom of God, a military force 
for civie righteousness and an evangelistic force for spreading 
God’s kingdom upon earth, All these aims every small school 
can realize. An attainable ideal will be a spur ‘to progressive 
and effective action. 

2. Make use of the most effective means for the accom- 
plishment of its task. It cannot make use of the same means 
the large school can make use of. It cannot send its classes 
into separate classrooms possibly, nor can it acquire all the 
musical and educational equipments the large school possesses. 
But it can make use of similar arrangements and can acquire 
some of the same means used by the larger schools. It can 
divide its one room space into various class sections through 
curtains, and it can supply these sections with blackboard 
and map equipments adapted to the needs of the small school. 
It cannot carry on its work effectively without the use of the 
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best means available any more than an army could win battles 
in our day with the use of pop guns. Means are instruments 
through which we perform work. The better the instrument 
the more successful will the skilful worker be, and even an 
unskilful worker can accomplish more through a good instru- 
ment than a poor one. The small school can make use of the 
most effective lessons, the best lesson helps, the best or- 
ganization and tabulation of its work. The small school must 
not necessarily be poorly equipped. It must spare neither cost 
nor effort to secure the best equipment available. 

38. Make use of the most effective methods to promote 
its work. Methods we repeat are simply ways of working. 
It must make use of the most effective methods of working 
for the school, in the school and through the school. The 
small school should first of all plan to do a good deal of 
work for itself. It must advertise itself conspicuously in the 
community in which it lives and labors. It should be talked 
up, not down, both by its pastor and the people who belong 
to it. It need not be reticent because it is small. Many good 
things can be said in favor of the small school. The pastor 
and the people should invite others to come to the school. A 
list of prospective members ought to be in the hands of the 
school and intelligent efforts should be made to transform 
these prospective members into real and active members of 
the school. The small school should strive to advertise its 
work in the local press wherever that is possible and show 
that it is an active agent in helping to uplift the community. 
There are a great variety of ways in which the small school 
ean direct the attention of the public to its activities and its 
utility. 

Tt can and should make use of the best methods of work- 
ing in the school during its regular sessions. It must make 
use of conducting the service of worship in the Sunday-school 
in the most impressive manner. Its song service will lack 
volume of expression, but it need not lack the element of in- 
spiration and of edification. The small school should be made 
and can be made as conscious of the presence of God as the 
large school. The leader himself must be conscious of the 
divine presence in order to make the school conscious of this 
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presence. This part of the educational work of the small 
school can be made just as impressive as it can be made in 
the larger school. 


Order can be preserved in the small school much easier 
than in the large school. Through the preservation of order 
heaven’s first law is taught. A disorderly school is really a 
bad school, for it teaches disorder and lawlessness. Order 
must be preserved by the superintendent and the teachers, 
order in the school at large and order in each class. The best 
methods of class and desk instruction must be employed. It 
must aim to get proper educational and evangelistic results. 
It must strive not merely to get its pupils to know the truth, 
but also to be made free through the truth. 


It must also make use of the best methods of working 
through the school along the lines of community betterment, 
philanthropy and the evangelization of the world. Every 
small school should have a hand in the great work of reform, 
benevolence and world evangelization. The small school can 
be led to do its part in the great and general work of the 
church and the Sunday-school army. The leaders of small 
schools must show these schools that no school can live to 
itself, but that it must look beyond its local needs to the 
needs of God’s kingdom upon earth at large. The small 
school, of course, must not undertake to do as large a task as 
the large school can undertake, but it must strive to do all 
that its powers will enable it to do. The best methods of 
work through the school will if properly used prove a helpful 
measure in promoting the best interests of the small school as 
well as those of the kingdom. Every small school should ob- 
serve missionary Sunday once a month and should make the 
most practical use of temperance studies as well as lending a 
helping hand in every community survey, or where no one 


pushes such a survey the small school can take the initiative 
in this line of work. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Prop. of small sch. Need of help. 1) Rec. less att. than 
large sch. 2) Are handicapped. 3) Do much good. 

I. Small Sch. adm. 

1. Sup. of a past. 2. Man. of Sup. and staff of off. 

3. Pract. org. 4. Staff of qual. teach. 
II. Eff. Measures. 

1. Attainable id. 2. Use of eff. means. 

3. Use of eff. meth. for, in and through sch. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is the proportion of small schools toward large 
schools? State the reasons why small schools need more help 
in their management than large schools. What proofs have we 
that small schools are producing in proportion larger results 
than large schools? What kind of pastors should small schools 
have? What kind of superintendents are needed for the small 
school? How should his staff of officers support him? What kind 
of an organization should a small school have? What kind of 
teachers has the small school usually got? Why should these 
teachers remain in the department where they are and not go 
forward with their pupils into the advanced departments? How 
can teachers be trained for their work in small schools? Why 
ean the small school not make use of the same effective meas- 
ures used by large schools? What kind of an ideal should the 
small school strive to realize? Name some of the goals the small 
school should strive to reach. Why can the small Sunday-school 
not make use of the same means as the large schools? Why 
should it strive to make use of effective means? Why can a 
school not prosper through the use of ineffective means? 
What are methods? What methods should the small school 
make use of? How should it work for the school, in the school 
and through the school along the lines of reform, benevolence 
and missionary endeavor? 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE TRAINING OF WORKERS 


Every Sunday-school stands in need of two classes of 
workers, namely, leaders and teachers. Dr. McElfrsh says: 
‘*A full half million are needed to meet the responsibilities 
pressing upon the churches for the religious teaching of child- 
hood and youth.’’ There is no doubt a supply in existence 
for this enormous demand. But leaders and teachers are born 
and made, and hence much of the existent talent is still 
latent, undeveloped and unknown. 


The two kinds of workers needed are in reality all leaders 
and all teachers. The so-called leaders of the Sunday-school 
teach through their personality and their actions and the 
teachers must be leaders of their pupils and their classes. A 
teacher, a pedagogue, is really a child-leader, leading the child 
into the way he should go. Both kinds of workers need to be 
trained. No one lands in life full-orbed as Athena is said 
to have sprung from the brain of Jupiter. The talent for 
leadership and teaching must be developed and perfected 
through training. This training must to a large extent be 
self-training, but it must be self-training wisely directed by 
others who have acquired skill for training others. Training 
does not create talent, it only develops and perfects it. Hence 
not every one can become a teacher or a leader, because this 
talent is not a common gift. But all who possess talent for 
leadership and for teaching can develop this natural skill 
through the process of training. 


I. The need of training workers, 1. Responsible positions 
in life cannot be filled without training. People are trained 
for nearly all vocations in life. Soldiers are trained to fight. 
Professional people are trained for the various professions 
they pursue. The state and the church sees to it that persons 
are trained for the various professions and none are admitted 
into them without training. People are trained for mechanical 
pursuits and agricultural pursuits. We want trained teachers 
to educate our children in the public schools. We want 
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trained physicians to take care of us when we are ill. We 
want trained lawyers to take care of our legal interests. We 
want trained engineers and conductors to run our trains. In 
fact we would not entrust our own lives into the hands of un- 
trained and unskilful leaders, nor would we entrust the edu- 
cation of our children to teachers who are destitute of edu- 
cation themselves. And if trained people are needed in other 
vocations of life they are much more needed to carry on the 
great and important work of religious education. ‘‘The Sun- 
day-school is the institution,’’ said Doctor Faunce, ‘‘ where 
there is today the greatest gulf between possibility and per- 
formance.’’ This is especially true as far as the training of 
its workers is concerned. 


2. Workers need to be trained for their own good and 
for the good of the cause. The trained worker derives an in- 
describable joy through the knowledge which his training puts 
- into his possession. ‘‘Knowing how’’ to do the work of a 
leader or a teacher is the most fascinating knowledge one can 
possess. Knowing how is of infinitely much greater value 
than merely knowing what to do. Practical knowledge begets 
greater pleasure than mere theoretical knowledge. Besides 
this practical knowledge begets a comfortable self-reliance 
which exalts one above the fear of assuming a task. The 
master of a task never shrinks back from its performance. 
This practical skill enthuses the worker to continue in his 
work because he realizes that his labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. Workers need to be trained especially for the good of 
the cause. The cause for which they are trained is the work 
of religious education. There is no work of greater im- 
portance than this in the world today. This work aims to 
lead the pupils unto the fulness of life—the fulness of the life 
that now is and that which is to come. This work well done 
contributes more to the welfare of the individual and the 
common welfare than any other work done on this planet, and 
if poorly done it mars human welfare to an indescribable ex- 
tent. The cause demands the highest kind of preparation for 
the work. ‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?’’ we may well 
ask. Our sufficiency is of God. It requires a good measure 
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of grace and knowledge to become an efficient leader and 
teacher in the Sunday-school. Both are available to the dili- 
gent student. 

II. The kinds of training needed. Two general kinds of 
training we have observed, are needed. We need to train 
leaders and teachers. Under each general kind of training 
special kinds are necessary. Let us note 

1. The special kinds of leadership for which workers need 
to be trained. Workers need to be trained 

a) For administrative leadership. The schools 
need trained superintendents. Dr. McHlfresh very pertinently 
says: ‘‘The problem of efficiency in the teaching force of any 
school is largely a problem of supervision and administration.’’ 
The superintendent has charge of the worship, discipline and 
management of the school. He should not merely learn to 
know what to do, but above all has to do the great work en- 
trusted to him. 

b) For registrational leadership. The office 
of the secretary is of much greater significance than is gen- 
erally realized. Frank L. Brown says: ‘‘He sustains very 
vital relations to every part of the Sunday-school machinery. 
A good secretary can double the efficiency of the superin- 
tendent.’’ Ralph W. McEntire says: ‘‘He will know more 
about the school than any other person in it.’’ His position 
makes it imperative upon him ‘‘to organize a force which 
will collect and compile all of the information, all of the 
vital statistics which the up-to-date superintendent and his 
assistants need in performing their executive functions.’’ 
Persons need to be trained in order to do this important work 
in the most effective manner. 

ce) For financial leadership, The treasurer 
must be more than a mere custodian of the funds of the 
Sunday-school. Frank L. Brown says: ‘‘In the realm of 
finances the Sunday-school has a large service to render the 
future by heightening the standard and motive of giving, by 
putting self and prayer into the gift, and by so explaining 
the objective of the gift that the giving will be intelligent.’’ 
The treasurer is really charged with the responsibility of 
training the school in Christian giving. Dr. Borroughs says: 
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‘‘He it is that must see not only that the pupils give, but 
that they give in ways which will enrich and train.’’ Persons 
must be trained to the work of financial leadership in the 
school. 

A d) For musical leadershiip. Sunday-school 
music has an educative, an attractive and an educational 
value. Good leadership is necessary to make this part of the 
Sunday-school service most effective. Some optimistic person 
with a good voice and with ability for this work should have 
charge of it. He should be chairman of the music committee 
and secure for himself all the vocal and instrumental aid 
necessary to make the work effective. Training is also neces- 
sary for this leadership. 

e) For librarian leadership, The librarian has 
charge of the books and the literature of the Sunday-school. 
He must see to it that the school is supplied with song books 
and must distribute the literature among the classes. He 
must take in charge the special library of the school. In this 
there may be a parents’ section, a missionary section and a 
Sunday-school workers’ section.- He must keep a list of these 
books, place them in the hands of the workers with request 
that they be read and returned with a statement of at least 
one thing learned from the book for practical service. A skil- 
ful librarian can aid the educational work of the Sunday- 
school in a marvelous manner. He, too, needs to be trained 
for effective service. 

f) For departmental leadership. Every de- 
partment must be supplied with a principal, and this prin- 
cipal needs training for effective departmental leadership. 
Each department will be more or less what its principal is, 
Special training for the work will increase the efficiency of 
these leaders. 

2. The special kinds of work for which teachers need to 
be trained. 

a) Toteach, The teacher must be taught that teaching 
is a co-operative process. The teacher must get the minds of 
the pupils to grasp the facts. ‘‘Talking is not teaching. Good 
talking may be bad teaching.’’ The teacher must learn to 
begin the instruction of his pupil at the pupil’s end. He must 
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prepare the learner before he can teach. He must proceed 
from the known to the unknown. The art of teaching is ‘‘an 
art of almost indefinite advancement.’’ No teacher can ever 
finish his education along this line. 

b) To lead. The teacher ‘is in reality a child leader. 
In the Greek and Roman world the child that went to school 
was placed in charge of a pedagogue, a child-leader, who 
would take the child to school and bring him home again. 
Every teacher is really a child-leader, is to lead the pupil to 
Christ and in the way that leads to completeness of life. 
‘*Pedagogy,’’ some one says, ‘‘lives in us.’’ That is true in 
more senses than one. We must have a passionate fondness 
for such leadership and we must live the life we want our 
pupils to live, if we are to lead them to completeness of life. 

c) To manage a class. No one can teach a class 
without a good class management. A well-managed class is 
noted for its order, its obedience, its attention and its courtesy 
toward the teacher. Class management is an art a teacher 
must acquire. He must look after the comfort of the children, 
must present the lesson in such a way that it will arouse inter- 
est, must keep the class busy all the time, must aim at some- 
thing and get there. He must let the class see that he is a 
keen observer, who sees what is going on in the class and in 
their minds. Teachers must be trained to do this threefold 
work to teach, to lead and to manage their classes. 

III. Ways of training workers. There are various ways 
through which workers can be trained for this work. 

1. Through college training for the work of religious edu- 
cation. The denominational college was called into existence 
first of all to help along the denomination in its religious 
work as well as to help to spread Christian intelligence in 
general. It has helped to quite a large extent to train our 
men for the ministry. It needs to help to train the ministers 
as well as the laity for the great work of religious education. 
Dr Athearn says: ‘‘The great need in the church now is a 
realization on the part of the ministry of the real problem of 
church nurture. The time has come when pastors should be 
skilled educators, that they devote time to the problems of 
the school and that they prepare themselves to supervise the 
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church school and train its teachers.’? In order to become 
trainers of workers they must be trained for this task. There 
should be a model Sunday-school connected with every de- 
nominational college in which the candidates for the ministry 
as well as the laity represented would receive a practical 
training for Sunday-school work. Such a school ought to 
have besides its regular officers an educational director who 
could be a member of the faculty and occupy a chair on 
Sunday-school pedagogy. The great problems of religious edu- 
cation that confront our local Sunday-schools at this time 
could gradually be solved through the co-operation of our edu- 
cational institutions. Professor Coe says: ‘‘The endowments 
of the denominational colleges were obtained upon the theory 
that these colleges were to impart a religious form of edu- 
cation. I think it not too severe to say that, as a rule, these 
institutions have swerved from the purpose to give such edu- 
cation. I believe that we could carry through with considerable 
success an agitation for the fulfilment of an implied contract 
on the part of these institutions. I do not know why the 
churches should give their money to colleges that do not assist 
the churches directly in carrying out their own functions.’’ 


Denominational colleges which make their influence felt in 
the work of religious education in the churches will most 
wonderfully increase their own support. Helpful changes are 
taking place in college life along this line and the time is 
coming when there will be a correlation of all our educational 
forces, when the colleges will help the Sunday-school and the 
Sunday-schools the colleges, 


2. Through the work of exemplification. The leaders and 
teachers which we have in our Sunday-schools now are helping 
to make or to mar the future leaders and teachers in our 
Sunday-schools. While the pupils today are being directed 
and taught they are learning how to direct and teach. What 
the leaders and teachers exemplify in their work today will be 
‘practiced in the Sunday-schools of tomorrow. Bunglers will 
help to train other bunglers, and masters other masters. All 
leaders and teachers ought to bear in mind that they are not 
merely directing and teaching this generation, but they are 
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helping to direct and teach future generations, Directing and 
teaching is a doubly serious task, when one bears one’s 
posthumous influence in mind. Leaders and teachers should 
always set an example worthy of imitation in their work. 

3. Through special courses of training. These consist 

a) In courses of study. Courses of study have 
been prepared through which Sunday-school workers are edu- 
cated ‘for their tasks. There are short and long courses, 
elementary and advanced to be pursued. There is no short 
cut to an adequate education for the work to be done. 
' Workers should make up their minds to take the three years’ 
course and get a good knowledge of the Bible, the pupil, the 
laws of teaching and the school. This course can be pursued 
in a variety of ways. Some take it up in a prolonged night 
school. They spend one month every winter“in a night school 
in which they meet every evening for study and recitation 
and thus complete one year’s work in a short time. Others 
meet once a week and keep up the work for about forty weeks 
a year and thus finish a year’s work. Others again take up 
the course during the Sunday-school hour and continue the 
study until they have completed it. Without persistent mental 
effort nothing worth while can be achieved. Others take it 
up in city training schools. In order to obtain the necessary 
knowledge to successful educational work one must pursue 
and complete a course of study specially prepared for Sunday- 
school workers. 

b) In reading courses, Those who are training 
for leadership want to read books that will help them in their 
special line of leadership. There are books on the market for 
superintendents, for Sunday-school officers, for teachers and 
workers in the various departments of Sunday-school work, 
and the leaders and teachers who are training themselves for 
special work wil read the best books and magazines available. 

ec) In lecture courses at Sunday-school in- 
Stitutes and conventions. These lecture courses 
usually furnish all kinds of information which will help to 
solve the practical problems that confront the worker in his 
work. It is there where practical leaders and teachers ex- 
change their ideas and experiences and mutually enrich one 
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another. These various courses of training will help to in- 
‘erease the working efficiency of the worker in whatever sphere 
he may be occupied. 

.4, Through the work of special observation. Training 
classes are sent into the various departments of the school, or 
also into various classes in the school to make critical ob- 
servations of the work and to report their findings to their 
teacher. Prof. Coe said at the San Francisco convention: 
‘¢The mark of the best method will be observation work, with 
‘individual analysis of what is observed. With definite 
problems in mind each student will, in the course of two 
years, observe and report upon the work of the kindergarten, 
a primary class, a junior class, an intermediate class, and 
adult class, the organization of the school and of its depart- 
ments, the records, the finances and the methods of reeruit- 
ings’? 

Miss Slattery’s ‘‘Guide for Teachers of Teacher Training 
Classes’? suggests very clearly the method and the value of 
observation work. She says: ‘‘Ask the class to meet on 
Sunday promptly ten minutes before the Sunday-school hour 
to visit a given department in your own school or the best 
that ean be found. Give out notebooks to be used by the 
students. Members must in no way interfere with the work 
of a department or attaract attention to themselves. Use your 
own notebooks freely. Be sure to express your gratitude and 
that of your class for the privilege of the visit.’’ At the 
next meeting of the class questions and topics like the follow- 
ing occupy the hour: What are the characteristics of the 
child in this department studied? Describe the equpiment of 
the room visited. Was it satisfactory or unsatisfactory? Why? 

. If you were to become superintendent or become a 
teacher in it, what change, if any, would you make? 

5, Through a course of actual service. Specialization 
will be the course pursued by students in their final training. 
Prof. Coe says: ‘‘After a time each student will specialize 
upon the grade, department or function that is to be his own. 
He will prepare lesson plans, questions, and stories, all of 
which will be carefuly criticized by the leader. After con- 
siderable experience in the preparatory work he may become 
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a cadet teacher, occasionally assisting in a class or taking en- 
tire charge of it for a Sunday, first preparing a plan and re- 
ceiving criticism upon it; and always a report upon one’s 
experience in substitute teaching should be made and 
criticised. ’? 


Not all schools would be able to carry out this plan. In 
many schools a less complete scheme can be worked. In a 
smaller boy’s class the teacher might have a boy of high 
school age as a class assistant, who will attend to many minor 
matters of the class and who will aid in teaching the lesson, 
doing part of the work assigned him by the teacher or doing 
it all in the teacher’s absence. The same plan can be followed 
in girls’ classes and thus teachers can be practically trained 
for the work that will ultimately devolve upon them. In a 
similar manner persons can be trained for leadership through 
assistant leadership in the school. Young men of piety and 
ability can be asked by the superintendent to take part in the 
opening or closing services of the school, or can be appointed 
to take charge of the school under the supervising direction 
of the superintendent. All these workers learn to do the 
special work which they choose or for which they are fitted 
by doing it. And we must give them a chance to do it before 
the force of circumstances compels them to do it without due 
preparation. The laborers who are performing the tasks now 
must train the coming workers for the tasks that await them. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Wks.—Lead. Teach. All are both. 
Tr.—Selftr. Tr. through oth. 
I. Need of tr. wks. 
1. Resp. pos. demands it. 
2. For own good and good of the cause, 


II. Kinds of training. 
1. Kinds of lead. 
a) Admin. b) Regist. c) Finan. d) Libr. e) musical 
f) Dep. 
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It. Ways of tr. wk. 

. Th. coll. tr. for rel. ed. 

Th. wk. of exempl. 

. Th. spec. courses of tr. 

a) Study C. b) Read. c) Lect. C. 
. Th. wk. of special observ. 

. Th. a con. of act. serv. 


SO SC 


‘REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What two classes of workers does every Sunday-school 
need? How must the training of workers be chiefly done? 
Why must Sunday-school workers be trained? What benefit 
will the workers get from such training? How will the cause 
be benefited by it? Name the different kinds of leadership for 
which workers must be trained? Why do these leaders need to 
be specially trained for this work? For what kinds of work 
must the teacher be trained? What kind of a process is teach- 
ing? Where should it begin? In what sense is the teacher a 
ehild-leader? Where is it to lead the child? Why is good class 
management so essential and how can it be secured? How can 
the denominational college help to furnish the churches with 
good workers? How can the present officers and teachers help 
to train other workers? Through what special courses of train- 
ing ean workers become qualified for service? State several 
ways in which this course of study can be pursued. How can 
workers be trained by a course of special observation of the 
work of others? How can students who specialize be trained 
for practical service? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


The Sunday-school is an organization of the church created 
for the purpose of promoting the work of religious education. 
The church aims through this organization to supplement and 
to complement both the work of home and public education. 
It is the school of the church ‘‘to train the young in the 
habits, ideals, motives, principles and service of the religious 
life and of a religious social order.’’ 


The church which exercises its supervision over this or- 
ganization has made provision in its constitution for its proper 
management. It has entrusted the management to the school, 
under the direction of the pastor, to the superintendent and 
his staff of officers duly elected by the church. The purpose 
of this management is to give point and value to the teaching. 
Dr. Thistleon Mark says: ‘‘The teacher’s work in the class 
is the pivot on which Sunday-school administration turns.’’ A 
good devotional opening service prepares the way for the 
work of the teachers, and an effective closing service clinches 
the truth taught by the teachers. It is the purpose of this 
lesson to show what management is needed in the Sunday- 
school and how it is supplied. 

I, The management needed. A threefold management is 
required in a good Sunday-school, namely, a general manage- 
ment, a department management and a class management. 

1, The general management of the school. The general 
management embraces 

a) The administrative management, The ad- 
ministrator of the school has charge of all the affairs of the 
school in general, and of each session in particular. He must 
look after the highest interests of the school, between its ses- 
sions and during its sessions. The devotional, the disciplinary 
and the educational activities are all under his direction. It is 
his lot to supervise the work of all officers, to secure regular 
reports, to make suggestive improvements and ‘‘to train them 
for enlarged tasks by increased responsibility.’’ 
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b) The registrational management. ‘‘The 
Sunday-school secretary is now recognized as one of the most 
important officers of the staff.’? The registrational manage- 
ment is of supreme importance. It is the duty of this manage- 
ment ‘‘to organize a force which will collect and compile all 
of the information, all of the vital satistics which the up-to- 
date superintendent and his assistants need in performing their 
executive functions.’’ A poor registrational management will 
handicap the whole work of the school. Without the vital 
statistics of the school the superintendent is unable to achieve 
the best results in his administrative service. 

¢) The financial management. The great pur- 
pose of the financial side of Sunday-school life is to make it 
an education in stewardship. Giving ought to have an educa- 
tional value. This education ought to be imparted during the 
most impressionable period of life. They who have charge of 
the financial management of the school should do more than 
receive the offerings and be custodians of the Sunday-school 
funds. They should instil right ideas into the minds of the 
pupils which would show them the value and the wisdom of 
proportionate giving. The support of the home church as well . 
as the support of the cause of missions and benevolences should 
be inculeated into the minds of the pupils, especially by those 
who have charge of the financial management of the school. 

d) The musical management. Some one very 
pertinently says: ‘‘The Sunday-school is not alone a teaching 
agency; it aims, through the emotions, to stimulate the will to 
action; and a large part of this appeal must be made through 
the ritual of the opening and closing exercises.’’ For this 
reason music in the Sunday-school is of such great importance. 
‘‘Liturgy,’’ it is said, ‘‘leads the mind to an attitude of 
reverence and prepares the soul for the apprehension of re- 
ligious truth.’’ The musical management must aim to make 
the singing and playing an aid to devotion rather than an at- 
traction in itself. Truth can be deeply implanted into youth- 
ful minds through the service of song. The melodies of an 
early life are not easily forgotten. 

e) The management of the library. Libraries 
are still in need in our Sunday-schools. Not the old-time 
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library to furnish reading matter for the children, but a library 
for the Sunday-school workers, a reference library and 
libraries on missions, temperance, ete. A library is only then 
of any special value when it is placed in the hands of_a good 
librarian. He can become an effective educational expert if 
he keeps the books in the hands of the workers and stimulates 
research and investigation. He can most wonderfully aid the 
whole school by getting especially the workers into touch with 
the silent teachers that will speak to them through goad, in- 
structive and inspiring books. 


2. The management of the departments. ach depart- 
ment is an important part of the body of the school. If any 
one member of this body suffers through lack of good man- 
agement the whole body will suffer. But if each department 
is prospering under -wise leadership the whole school will 
prosper. The good management of the departments of the 
school is dependent upon good leadership, proper organization 
and an attractive program both for worship and instruction. 
The superintendent or principal of each department is ap- 
pointed by the Sunday-school board. The department must 
be properely organized into classes and supplied with teachers 
and a good program must be devised and carried out by the 
leader at every session. The success of a department will 
depend very largely upon its management. 


3. Class management. Every class needs management to 
make the educational work of the school a success. The man- 
agement of the class is the teacher’s job. A well-managed 
class will be noted for its order, its obedience, its attention, 
its courtesy toward the teacher and toward the fellow mem- 
bers and its spiritual results. The teacher in such a class 
aims above all at a good class management and makes use of 
all the best means and methods to secure it. If the teacher 
aims at nothing the class will arrive at nothing. Without 
good class management the teacher’s work will be handicapped 
and the whole school disturbed if the whole school meets in 
but one room. The management needed is in a measure sup- 
plied and can be fully met. 
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I, The management supplied. The management can be 
fully supplied through proper leaders and teachers and 
through effective methods of work. 

1. Agencies and methods for the general management of 
the school. The church furnishes the agencies through the 
staff of officers which it elects for this specific purpose. These 
officers appoint the department superintendents and the stand- 
ing committees, and those together with the officers constitute 
the local Sunday-school board of the church. This local board 
acts as an advisory council to the administrator and his fel- 
low officers in their great work. The workers’ conference, 
consisting of all the officers both elected and appointed as well 
as all the teachers and the standing committees, constitutes a 
still larger advisory council with which the administrator can 
confer in carrying on the work of the school. The superin- 
tendent and the assistant superintendent have charge of the 
work of administration in general and of the special work of 
each fellow officer in particular. ‘‘The Sunday-school is just 
as big as the superintendent and no bigger,’’ said Prof. Him- 
meleck. ‘‘He must be a man among men, must get the confi- 
dence of those whom he is to direct and must have a vision.’’ 
He must have ability to win others and must know how to go 
ahead. He must conduct the whole session, lead its devotions 
and see what degree of teaching is going on in the school. 
He must study the needs of his community, the people repre- 
sented in his church and his Sunday-school. He must strive 
to get the Sunday-school ‘‘to erystalize into habit the things 
that are worth while.’’’ 

Frank L. Brown, an expert superintendent, says: ‘‘A 
superintendent should come to the session with the last item 
set on paper, the program thought over, prayed over, and al- 
most dreamed over.’’ The program includes worship, instruc- 
tion, business in the form of essential announcements and im- 
pression or inspiration. It should keep the school busy every 
moment from start to finish. For model program see appendix. 

‘‘The assistant superintendent,’’ says Frank L. Brown, 
‘¢will be hands and eyes and feet for the superintendent while 
the latter is on the platform. He is the field officer keeping 
the ranks in line with the general plan.’’ He attends to 
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various kinds of work, assigning new scholars to classes, find- 
ing substitutes for absent teachers and noting weak spots 
and reporting them to the superintendent. All those and other 
lines of service will help to secure an effective management of 
the school. 


The secretary has various lines of service to render in and 
out of the school. He has to attend to the proper enrollment 
of new pupils during the session, has to receive and formulate 
the report of the school through the class records, has to 
make the report of the school and to the local board and the 
workers’ conferences, has to take charge of the class records 
and secure names for prospective members. Between the ses- 
sions he has to follow up the absentees and get others to aid 
him in the follow-up system, and to attend to correspondence 
with parents, teachers and pupils who need special messages 
from the school. There are quite a variety of methods of en- 
rollment, class records and follow-up systems which we can- 
not present in the limited space of this lesson. For methods 
see ‘‘The Sunday-School Secretary,’’ by Ralph N. McEntire, 
and Brown’s ‘‘Sunday-School Officers’ Manual.’’ The methods 
best adapted to the school to which the secretary belongs 
should be adopted and faithfuly followed. 


The treasurer should present monthly, quarterly and an- 
nual reports to the school. He should present these reports in 
a varied way and make figures talk for the kingdom. He 
should help to educate the school in the blessed art of giving. 
He should encourage the scholars to give as much at least to 
missionary and other benevolences as they give to the support 
of the school. Various methods of securing funds are sug- 
gested in Brown’s ‘‘Sunday School Officers’ Manual.’’ 


The musical management should be in charge of a cheer- 
ful, optimistic character who understands the art of enthusing 
others to sing with fervor and with impressive expression. He 
should be assisted by a pianist who is a skilful interpreter of 
music rendered. A well directed orchestra and a Sunday- 
school choir will add very materially to the musical efficiency 
of the service. Only songs that contain helpful messages for 
che religious life ought to be rendered. 
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The librarian can render valuable assistance in the edu- 
cational work of the school by furnishing the workers as well 
as the pupils necessary information through the practical use 
of the library. A certain percentage of the Sunday-school’s 
income ought to be expended for helpful books annually. The 
librarian should especially keep himself posted on the best 
up-to-date Sunday-school books that appear on the market, 
and occasionally arrange a book social at which individuals 
would donate one of the books on the list of desirable books 
to the library and let the person donating the book read or 
tell some of the contents to the workers gathered together. 
He should keep a perfect record of the books in the library 
and place them in the hands of the workers and teachers and 
get them to read the same, and return them after a specified 
time. He should also place into the hands of the pupils who 
are seeking information on special subjects, such as mission, 
temperance, ete., books that will furnish them the desired in- 
formation. For further plans and methods see Brown’s ‘‘Sun- 
day School Officers’ Manual.’’ 

The various standing committees, like the program com- 
mittee, the missionary committee, etc., should contribute their 
share during their allotted time to increase the educational 
and inspirational efficiency of the services placed under their 
charge. The program committee should see to it that helpful 
programs are provided for all special days, and the missionary 
committee should furnish a regular monthly missionary service 
that is attractive, instructive and impressive. 

2. Agencies and methods for department management. 
The agencies for the special, management of the departments 
are the department superintendents, their assistants and the 
staff of teachers assigned to the departments. These depart- 
ments will be as big as and no bigger than their superin- 
tendents. The methods of management are first of all proper 
organization. Where these departments have separate sessions 
they will need besides the superintendent and his assistant, a 
secretary, a treasurer, a librarian, and a musical director. 
The department must be organized into classes. The arrange- 
ment of the classes depends upon the pupils of the depart- 
ment. In some departments the sexes must be separated and 
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the classes must be small, whereas in others they can be to- 
gether and the classes can be large. In the primary depart- 
ment the sexes can be together and the whole department can 
be taught from the platform. In the junior and the inter- 
mediate departments the opposite course must be pursued. 
Fuller light will be found on this subject under the heads of 
the various divisions following this. 


There must also be a good program arranged by the super- 
intendent of the departments with separate sessions. The 
primary department has in most schools its separate session 
and it ought to have a program fully adapted to the depart- 
ment both in its service of worship as well as in its edu- 
cational work. 


38. Agencies and methods for class management. The 
agencies for special class management are the teacher and the 
class. Some one very pertinently says: ‘‘No action of the 
teacher is of any private interpretation. It is an act of 
comradeship.’’ The teacher who can cultivate the spirit of 
comradeship will have no difficulty in the work of the class 
management. Individuals under such a management are dealt 
with through the class. The teacher must create a class spirit 
and must see to it that the pupils are all comfortably seated 
and must then expect them to be orderly and attentive. The 
teacher must look at the class and not talk to the wall back 
of the class or to the ceiling overhead. He must see every- 
thing that is going on in the class and almost able by this 
glance to read the mind of the pupils. He must awaken and 
arouse the interest of his pupils-and then he will have little 
difficulty in securing and holding their attention. For all 
pupils would rather be interested than amused. He must 
present something to them that is worth while, and they will 
consider it worth while to be attentive and orderly. The 
teacher who nags his pupils, or who lacks dignity, or who does 
little thinking and who expects his class to be unruly is gen- 
erally the one who is unsucessful in class management. A ~ 
well-managed Sunday-school must be managed successfully 
both from the top down and from the bottom up, must have 
good general, department, and class management. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Prov. gd. S. S. manag. Purpose of manag. 


I. The manag. needed. 
1. Gen. man. adm. regr. Fin.. Mus. Libr. 
2. Dep. man. Leaders, arg. prog. 
3. Class. man. Ch. of Sellmman. Cl. Ord. ob. att. court. suc- 
cess. 


Ti. The management supplied. 

1. Ag. and meth. of gen. mgt. 
a) Ag. Off. Loc. Bd. Wks. Conf. 
b) Meth. Sup. Sec. Tr. Chor. Libr. 

2. Ag. and Meth. of dep. mgt. 
a) Ag. Supt. Teach. 
b) Meth. officers, classes, prog. 

3. Ag. and Meth. of Class mgt. 
a) Ag. Teacher, Cl. comrad. 
b) Meth. Cl. spir. See el. aw. interest. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What provision has the church made for the management 
of the Sunday-school? What is the pivot on which Sunday- 
school administration turns? Name the three kinds of manage- 
ment needed in the Sunday-school. State the various kinds of 
management connected with the general management of the 
school. Why is the superintendent’s office of such great im- 
portance? Why is the office of the secretary considered as one 
of the most important on the staff? What line of education can 
the treasurer foster? What is the chief purpose of the musical 
service connected with the school? Why does a Sunday-schoo! 
need a library? How can a librarian become a skilful aid in 
the educational work of the school? What three things are 
essential to the management of the departments? Whose job is 
the management of the class and why is class management so 
essential to the welfare of the school? How can the manage- 
ment required be supplied? What agencies are responsible for 
the general management of the school? Name some qualities 
of a good Sunday-school superintendent. What kind of a pro- 
gram should be devised for the sessions of the school? Name 
the work the secretary has to attend to during the Sunday- 
school sessions and between these sessions. How often and 
how should the treasurer make his reports? What should be 
chiefly endeavored to accomplish? What kind of a person should 
the chorister be and what musical agencies should he secure to 
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make the service of song educational and impressive? What 
is the librarian’s work? How should he secure and circulate 
the books of the library? What part have the standing com- 
mittees to perform in the management of the work of the 
school? Name the agencies of the management of the de- 
partments. State a few methods essential to department man- 
agement. What agencies are necessary to secure class manage- 
ment? Name a few qualities of a well managed class. How can 
the teacher bring about good class management? What must 
the teacher not do, if he wants to manage his class? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH, THE DENOMINATION AND THE 
CHURCH AT LARGE 


As members of the church we find ourselves in a three- 
fold church combination, namely that of the local church, 
the denomination, and the church at large. These three are 
really one. They constitute a threefold circle as shown in 
the following diagram: 





The local church is represented through the smallest and 
innermost cirele; the denomination through the larger middle 
cirele, and the church at large through the largest, outermost 
circle. The local church is but a part of the denomination, 
and the denomination but a part of the chureh at large. 
There is a constant interaction in these circles both from 
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the center to the circumference and from the circumference 
to the center. We must see from their vital interrelation that 
we really belong to these three and should act as though we 
belonged to them. It is the purpose of this lesson to show 
the inseparable combination of these three agencies as well as 
our obligation towards them. 


I. The inseparable combination of the local church, the 
denomination, and the church at large. These three are in- 
separable, especially with regard to the maintenance of their 
existence. They are as vitally connected with one another as 
were the Siamese twins. They live and die together. If all 
local churches die, all denominations and the church at large 
must die. None of the three can live and maintain its ex- 
istence without the co-operation of the others. 


1. The local church needs the help of the denomination 
and the church at large in order to thrive. It cannot thrive 
if it isolates itself from the others and attempts to lead a 
hermit’s life. Hyen independent, churches are dependent for 
their life on the indirect aid they receive from some de- 
nomination or denominations around them. None of our local 
churches ean thrive without the aid of the denomination or the 
church at large. Many of our local churches were built up by 
the denomination. They were started as mission churches and 
were built up by missionaries supported through the mission- 
ary secretaries of the denomination. All our loeal churches 
are supplied with pastors by the denomination. No chureh 
can prosper without a pastor. It also furnishes the local 
churehes overseers, presiding elders and bishops to help to 
promote their welfare. It furnishes their Sunday-schools and 
their homes denominational literature to foster a healthy 
church spirit. No congregation can flourish without these de- 
nominational aids. 


The church at large renders very valuable aid to the 
local churebes through its interdenominational organizations. 
It is through these the local church gets a great deal of in- 
formation and inspiration in its work. Local churches that 
avail themselves of this help thrive much better than those 
which stand aloof. 
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2. The denomination needs the help of the local church 
and the church at large in order to prosper. No denomination 
can prosper without the aid of its local churches. It is in 
reality built up by the activities of the local churches. Its 
evangelistic and educational work as well as its work of edifi- 
cation must be carried on by the local churches. If the local 
churches go down the denomination declines; if they flourish 
the denomination will prosper. It cannot thrive without 
thrifty congregations. It constantly strives to stimulate the 
activities of the local churches to a higher degree of efficiency. 
The denomination, too, needs the aid of the church at large to 
prosper. It needs the educational help of the church at large. 
Through its interdenominational organizations it furnishes the 
denominations helpful information as to the best and most 
efficient methods of pushing forward its enterprises. It derives 
a great, deal of inspiration from the large number of fellow: 
workers with whom it finds itself lined up in the kingdom. 
It also needs the help of the church at large in its expressional 
activities. It can voice its sentiments more forcefully in con- 
junction with others and it can act more effectively along the 
lines of missionary activity and civic reform when it finds it- 
self supported by the church at large. This powerful re- 
enforcement enables it to push bravely forward to the front 
line in all aggressive reform movements. 


3. The church at large needs the help of the denomination 
and the local church in order to succeed. The church at large 
is composed of the denominations with their local churches. 
If the denominations do not thrive the church at large will 
suffer. Its principles must be endorsed by the denominations 
and its plans and purposes be carried out by them. It fur- 
nishes leadership along all the lines of co-operative endeavor, 
but this leadership will amount to little or nothing, if it is 
not backed up by a strong following in the denominations and 
in the local churches, It designs great plans of work, but the 
denominations must furnish the workers to carry out its plans. 
A general without an army is no more than any other common 
mortal, but with an army an efficient leader can accomplish 
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These few reminders of facts that we can all readily see, 
show us very plainly that the local church, the denomination 
and the church at large are inseparably and vitally united. 
We cannot be united with the local church without belonging 
to the others. 

II. The obligations under which we stand toward this 
threefold combination. If the local church, the denomination 
and the church at large are so inseparably and vitally con- 
nected with one another, we as members of the church are 
under obligation: 

1. To keep this fact constantly in mind. If we bear in 
‘mind that we stand in such a threefold relation in our chureh 
life it will keep us from being self-centered in the local church. 
A good many local churches become self-centered. They see 
only their own needs and their obligations toward their small 
cirele, but are blind toward all obligations and needs beyond 
that circle. It will also keep the denomination from becoming 
self-centered. Some denominations close their eyes toward all 
needs beyond the limits of their own cirele. Churches and 
denominations that never see farther than their own sphere, be- 
come narrow-minded, and narrow-mindedness will cause them 
to pursue a suicidal course. Self-seeking always leads to self- 
destruction. The church must have a broad vision of its op- 
portunities and obligations. It is here not merely to live for 
self, but for the good of others, for the good of God’s kingdom 
at large. 

2. To work for the upbuilding of this threefold church 
combination. The local church must do more than merely 
work for its own upbuilding. That must be its primary pur- 
pose, but not its ultimate purpose. It must also work for the 
upbuilding of the denomination. It must help the denomina- 
tion to extend its borders. It must help the denomination in 
its home missionary enterprises. Then, too, it must help to 
build up the educational and philanthropic institutions of the 
church. This, too, must not be the ultimate goal of its endeavors. 
It must do all that it can in the local church and in the de- 
nomination to help to build up the church at large. Many a 
small country church has trained working forees which became 
a great power for good in the church at large and through the 
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church at large in the world. Every one in the local church 
should always bear in mind that his efforts will be felt in 
much larger circles than in the home church circle. The home 
church may decrease through removals, but the church at large 
is increasing thereby. We must help to build up the inter- 
denominational activities in the home community through an 
active participation in the work. 


3. To support the work of the local church, the denomina- 
tion and the church at large. This threefold work must be 
aided by us financially. We must not be liberal merely toward 
the local church and penurious toward the denominational and 
interdenominational movements. We-are under obligation to 
help them all along according to our financial ability. We 
must of course first of all look out for home support, for 
charity begins at home. But charity never stays at home. It 
goes about doing good. After we have taken care of the sup- 
port of the work at home we must come to the financial aid of 
the missionary, educational and benevolent enterprises of the 
church. We must not let these go a begging for help—and 
then, too, we must have an open hand for the support of all 
necessary interdenominational movements. If we get the right 
conception of this threefold combination and of the wonderful 
interaction of these three great agencies of God’s kingdom, 
and if our hearts are in accord with God’s will, we will 
render this threefold combination all the aid we can both 
through service and through sacrifice. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Thr. f. Comb. Loc. Ch. Den. and Ch. at 1. 
I. The insep. comb. of 1. ch. den. @ ch. at 1. 
1. Loe. ch. needs h. of den. @ ch. at 1. 

2, Den. needs h. of loc. ch. @ ch. at 1. 
3. Ch. at 1. neds h. of den. @ loc. ch. 


II. The oblig. und. wh. we stand tow. this thrf. comb. 
1. To keep the fact const. in mind. 
2. To wk. for upb. of this thr. f. comb. 
3. To sup. the wk. of loc. ch. den. @ ch. at 1. 
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. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Name the threefold church combination in which we find 
ourselves as members of the church. State the relation which 
these various parts of the church sustain to one another in the 
threefold circle. How does the local church need the help of 
the denomination? What help does the local church receive 
from the church at large? For what is the denomination de- 
pendent upon the local church? What help does the denomina- 
tion derive from the church at large? Why does the church at 
large need the help of the denomination and the loeal church? 
Why should we keeep this combination constantly in mind? What 
danger is there in being self-centered? Why should we work 
for the upbuilding of the threefold combination? Why should 
we support financially this threefold agency of the kingdom of 
heaven? 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


All education is in the final analysis self-education. The 
life of an unfolding personality always develops from within. 
The pupil remains his own chief educator, and all his teachers 
are simply assistants of him who is the principal. Education 
is defined as the art of assisting an unfolding personality in 
its progressive development. This art strives to start and to 
keep in motion the machinery of the pupil’s life. The more 
wuccessfully these educational agencies stimulate self-activity 
and lead the pupil to a wise self-direction, the greater will be 
the educational result. 


The educational agencies which are engaged in the art 
of assisting pupils in their progressive development may be 
classified under two great heads, namely, those devoted to the 
work of religious education and those devoted to the work 
of general education. The home, the Sunday-school and the 
church belong to the former class, and the publie school, the 
high school, the college and the university to the latter class. 
The work of religious education begins earlier and continues 
longer than that of general education. It begins in the home, 
extends through the school of the church into the school of 
active life, and ends when life ends. It prepares the way for 
general education and supplements and complements it. 


The two systems of education together complete the work 
of education, educate the whole man and prepare him for the 
life that now is and for that which is to come. The two 
systems are in a sense closely related and need to become in 
another sense still more closely related. It is the purpose of 
this lesson to show the relation of religious instruction to 
general education. 


I. The relation in their aims. The aims of both systems 
of education are admirably defined by Prof. H. H. Horne in an 
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article in the Encyclopedia of Sunday-schools and Religious 
Education from which we freely quote in this discussion. What 
are the aims of general education according to Prof. Horne’s 
statements? He says: ‘‘General education is the art of as- 
sisting the growth of the soul. It involves health and growth 
for the body, knowledge for the intellect, beauty for the feel- 
ings, goodness for the will, as well as efficiency in one’s vo- 
cation. General education may go on without much attention 
to religious education, but it is evident from a comparison of 
the definition of the aims of both that it will be incomplete.’’ 
And what is the aim of religious education according to the 
same author’s view? He says: ‘‘Religious education is the 
art of assisting in the growth of the soul toward God. It in- 
volves a recognition of the claims of the physical body as the 
‘Temple of the Holy Spirit,’ as well as right thoughts con- 
cerning God, right feelings toward God, and right conduct in 
the presence of God.’’ These admirable definitions of the 
aims of the two great systems of education show that the two 
are closely related. ‘‘The relation between the two,’’ Prof. 
Horne says, ‘‘may be summarized in these three statements: 
(1) General education that is complete includes religious edu- 
cation; (2) Religious education is general education conscious 
of its true goal; and (3) General education relates us to the 
world of effects, whereas religious education relates us to the 
first cause or ultimate ground. A little girl of eight was 
watching her father show the motion of the earth on its axis 
by a revolving globe. ‘Papa,’ she said, ‘what makes the 
word turn around really?’ Here was a valued opportunity 
for both general and religious education. The father said, 
‘Some say it is gravity, and some say it is the will of God; 
perhaps these two mean the same in the end.’ One part of 
this answer touches the world of effects, the other the First 
Cause. ’? 

According to Prof. Horne’s definition of the work of each 
one of these two systems of education, religious education leads 
the pupil to a higher goal than general education, it causes 
him to treat his body as the sacred temple of the Holy Spirit 
and thus preserve its health, to bring his mind into conformity 
with truth, to cause him to enjoy the appreciation of God and 
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his goodness in all his works, to bring his will into harmony 
with God’s will and to make him specially useful in his 
vocation by making the best possible use of all his talents 
and energies. While there is a sameness of aim in both, there 
is a superiority of aim in religious education. 

It. The relation in their methods. The work of general 
education enjoys advantages of which the work of religious 
education is deprived. In the first place we find general edu- 
cation compulsory. In the second place five days of the week. 
are devoted to this work. In the third place it is equipped 
with the best possible outfit-for its work. In the fourth place 
its schools are manned by trained teachers, and in the fifth - 
place these teachers teach according to the latest and the most 
effective methods of teaching. There is nothing compulsory 
about the work of religious education. Only an hour or two 
of one day in the week is devoted to this work. Its schools 
are as a rule not equipped with an up-to-date equipment, and 
many of its teachers are not trained nor do they make use of 
the most effective educational methods in their work. 

The work of the teacher in general education is that of 
declaration, explanation, demonstration, stimulation, direction 
and inspiration. He must declare the facts with which the 
pupil is to become acquainted; he explains these facts so that 
the pupils are able to grasp them and retain them. He demon- 
strates the facts through examples in language study, mathe- 
maties, science, etc. He stimulates the self-activity of the 
pupil by making the work interesting. It is said ‘‘ without 
interest the gate of the citadel of child-life remains hopelessly 
barred to any subject matter we would have admitted.’’ He 
directs the pupil’s activity in such a manner that his efforts 
will reward him with good results. He inspires his pupil 
through encouraging and enthusing remarks to do his level 
best to mount the hill of knowledge. He helps to unfold his 
powers through stimulated self-activity. He exemplifies 
through his manners and conduct the good manners and the 
conduct he would have them acquire. 

All these methods of procedure the teacher of religion can 
follow. He, too, must declare the facts to his pupils that are 
contained in the lesson to be taught. His declarations must 
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spring from a deep, heartfelt conviction. ‘‘We believe there- 
fore we speak,’’ says Paul. He must elucidate, make clear 
through all manner of illustration the truth set forth before 
his pupil’s mind so that he will get a clear conception of these 
facts. He must make at least a threefold demonstration of the 
truth, the demonstration of divine power, of the unetion from 
above, and also the demonstration of a spiritual character and 
life. He must stimulate the pupil to self-activity by awaken- 
ing an interest in his heart in the cause of religion, and he 
must direct him wisely in his self-efforts so that he will find 
that which he is looking for. He must, in a certain sense, 
imitate the work of the teachers in the schools imparting a 
general education, but he must intensify that work. 

In order to become a successful teacher of religion he 
must do more than any secular teacher really needs to do to 
perform his task. It is said ‘‘Religion cannot be taught, it is 
caught.’’ This is no doubt in a large measure true. But it is 
never caught from those who do not possess it. The teacher 
who would spread this wholesome contagion must create a re- 
ligious atmosphere in his class, must demonstrate through a 
special divine unction the saving power of the truth, must 
through the art of Christian persuasion win the hearts and 
lives of his pupils for Christ and the church. He must possess, 
besides a knowledge of the truth and of the methods of teach- 
ing, a heart full of the love of Christ and a life dominated by 
the spirit of Christ. ‘‘The potency of the Bible school is not 
to be found entirely in the teaching process, . . . Its teaching 
function is vital. Without vital Christianity we cannot lead 
any pupil to a living faith in Christ.’’ 

III. The relation in their program. It is in this relation, 
the relation of their program of education, in which they need 
to be brought closer together. The one cannot finish its edu- 
cation without the help of the other, and hence the two 
ought to have a program of co-operation in order to perfect 
the education of their pupils. The church cannot impart 
secular instruction to its youth. It should never try to do the 
work of the public school. And the public school cannot im- 
part religious instruction to its pupils, because it lacks teach- 
ers trained for that purpose, and because there are so many 
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different shades of belief represented in the public schools, so 
that religious education becomes impossible. The two, how- 
ever, could formulate a program which would be helpful to 
both. 

1. The system of public school education should make 
place for some work of the system of religious education on 
its program. It is admitted by distinguished educators that a 
knowledge of the Bible is an essential element in a good edu- 
cation. A good religious education ‘‘will suggest, develop 
and establish in young people high moral and religious 
ideals.’’ Charles Dudley Warner says: ‘‘The Bible is the 
one book that no intelligent person can afford to be ignorant 
of. All modern literature and all art are permeated with it. It 
is not all a question of religion or theology or dogma; it is a 
question of general intelligence. A boy or girl at college in 
the presence of the works set for either to master, without a 
fair knowledge of the Bible is an ignoramus, and is disad- 
‘vyantaged accordingly.’’ 

Dr. Winchester says: ‘‘It is a significant fact that pro- 
fessional educators are taking the initiative in devising plans 
for religious education, the execution of which involves the 
co-operation of the churches. In some instances they frankly 
express the conviction that the churches are not only re- 
sponsible for providing the religious element in popular edu- 
cation, but that they must be stimulated toward the attain- 
ment of such standards as are maintained in the public schools.’’ 

Two kinds of experiments have been made thus far, one 
that pertains merely to high school pupils and the other which 
applies to pupils of all grades. The North Dakota plan, the 
Colorado plan, and the Lakewood, O., plan provide opportuni- 
ties for high school pupils to become familar with the Bible 
as history and literature. The State gives Bible school 
students credits for examinations passed on certain designated 
Bible courses which can be studied either in the Sunday- 
schol or in a young people’s society during the week. The 
State does not finance the work, that falls to the lot of the 
Sunday-school forces. ‘The Colorado plan is similar to that of 
North Dakota. Dr. Winchester says: ‘‘The distinctive 
features of the Colorado plan as compared with the North 
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Dakota plan are, therefore, its frank recognition of the Sun- 
day-schools as a correlative educational agency, its pledge of 
active and helpful co-operation, and its clearly defined purpose 
to standardize the Sunday-school teaching as a condition of 
granting credit to the pupil.’’ The Lakewood, O., plan fur- 
nishes students of the junior and senior grades opportunity to 
take Bible study as an elective course and obtain entrance credits 
to Western Reserve University. For fuller information on all 
these plans see Religious Education and Democracy, by Dr. B. 
S. Winchester. The Gary plan, the Ettinger plan in New York 
City, and the Religious Day School plan provide opportunities 
for pupils of all grades to obtain an opportunity to become 
familiar with the Bible and to obtain a religious education. 
The Gary plan simply makes place for religious instruction in 
its program, releasing the child from other school duties, upon 
request of the parents, in order to be taught the Bible and 
religion at the church of their choice. The Religious Day 
School and the Daily Vacation Bible School utilize the vaca- 
tion season for religious instruction. This long vacation . 
period it is claimed might ‘‘otherwise be wasted or worse 
than wasted.’’ ‘ 


All these experiments plainly indicate that there is ‘‘a 
widespread conviction that more religious instruction is 
needed, that such instruction should be of a higher grade than 
is now generally available, that the churches are the proper 
agencies for providing it, and that co-operation between de- 
nominations is necessary in order to accomplish the task.’’ 

2. The churches should jointly and separately desire 
such a program and fall fully into line with it. The church has 
to quite an extent realized that its youth needs a more perfect 
religious education than it now receives both in quantity and 
in quality. This conviction must become general throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. We need a program 
akin to that projected in a few states and a few localities as 
intimated above. And then, too, there must be an interde- 
nominational effort through the existing interdenominational 
agencies to support such a movement and to help to carry it 
out jointly and separately in every community. Some plan 
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could no doubt be devised through which the denominations 
would have an opportunity to impart some week-day religious 
instruction besides that which is imparted in the Sunday- 
school. 


Dr. Winchester concludes his discussion of the subject in 
the following words: ‘‘However one may hesitate to advocate 
the general adoption of some of these experiments, taken to- 
gether they all add cumulative weight to the body of evidence 
indicating a growing sentiment in favor of raising the stan- 
dards of religious instruction, of relating it more closely to 
the work of publie schools, and of seeking a basis for more 
effective co-operation between the churches and the public 
schools in their common educational task.’’ Nothing would 
help the churches and the nation more than such an education 
of childhood and youth. The best citizens of our mundane 
commonwealths are the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Ed. Self ed. Lif. dev. from within. 
Ed. ag. Rel. gen. Compl. wk. of ed. 


I. Rel, in aims. Aims of gen. ed. Aim of rel. ed. S uperior 
aims. 


II. Rel. in meth. 
Ady. of gen. ed. comp. ed. 5 dy. wk. Th. teach. Best 
wk. of gen. ed. Decl. expl. Dem. Stim. dir. Wk. of rel. 
ed. Intensif. Insp. all these. Rel. atmos. Sp. dem. Love. 
Life. 


III. Rel. in prog. 
Pub. Sch. make pl. for rel. ed. on prog. 
Imp. of rel. ed. Two exper. plans. 
Ch. should des. such prog. and fall in line with it. 
Interden. Den. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Who is really the chief educator in the final anlysis? What 
relation do the teachers sustain to this education? Give a good 
definition of education. Name the two great educational 
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agencies. Name the three parts in which they are related to 
one another. What is the aim of general education acording to 
Prof. Horne? What is the aim of religious education? Why is 
the aim of religious education superior to the aim of general 
education? What advantages has the system of general edu- 
cation over that of religious education? What are the chief 
lines of work- of the teacher in general education? Why must 
the religious teacher intensify this work? What more must he 
do in order to succeed in his work? What should our public 
school system make place for on its program? Name a few of 
the experiments that have been made on this line and state 
where they were made? What are these experiments an index 
of? What attitude should the church assume toward such a 
movement? How should it support it? What do these tendencies 
really bespeak? 
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THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S 
DIVISION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CARE OF THE KINGDOM IN THE CRADLE. 


It is a grand thing to be in the kingdom of God. It is 
equivalent to being saved and being in possession of eternal 
life. The greatest good both for the life that now is and for 
that which is to come, comes to us through the kingdom of God. 
This kingdom was founded for the salvation and the welfare of 
man and for the glory of God. It extends infinitely beyond 
the realm of our earthly human life. It began before the foun- 
dation of the world was laid and will continue throughout the 
ages of eternity. It embraces all the great social institutions 
upon earth through which this kingdom is to be built up.-. It 
is greater than the church and all social institutions, greater 
than this world and all the ages of its history. When we 
entered this life we found this kingdom in existence and when 
we depart out of this life we shall still find its existence con- 
tinued. 

Our natural life is a gift of the great Ruler of this king- 
dom. Our spiritual life, too, is a gift of Jesus Christ the ruler 
on the mediatorial throne of this kingdom, for he came into 
this world that we might have life and have it more abund- 
antly. And eternal life is the great preeminent and permanent 
blessing which all subjects of this kingdom enjoy. It is a king- 
dom of grace upon earth and a kingdom of glory in the world 
to come. All the subjects of this kingdom upon earth are 
recipients of grace and candidates of glory. 

We start life in this kingdom and we can remain in it all 
through this life and through the eternities to come. Because 
we begin life in this kingdom we can study the care of the 
kingdom in the cradle. It is the purpose of this lesson to show 
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the kingdom in the cradle, the care of the kingdom in the 
cradle and the cradle roll methods in caring for the kingdom 
in the cradle. 

I. The kingdom in the cradle. The kingdom was estab- 
lished in the cradle through our Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
established there: 

1. Through his declaration concerning the 
relation of the children to the kingdom. 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.’?’ Mk. 10: 14. Christ as 
the champion of childhood declares herewith their universal 
relationship to the kingdom. He redeemed childhood and he 
claims it for his kingdom. He procured redemption for the 
entire human race in all its representatives from the first trans- 
gressor to the last. Through him the justification of life has 
come upon all men. Children who have not yet reached the age 
of accountability are saved unconditionally. If they die in the 
period of inaccountability they are heirs of glory and if they 
live until they reach the age of accountability they can become 
recipients of conscious saving grace. Then they must comply 
with the conditions of grace and voluntarily enter into the 
fellowship of the church ‘‘an institute of making men perfect 
Christians.’’ Christ brought the world of childhood many great 
blessings, but the supreme blessing of all his blessings is the 
kingdom. This is the sum of all that is good for time and 
eternity. 

2 Through his declaration concerning 
their fitness forthe kingdom. We as adults need 
not worry as to their fitness for the divine kingdom but we 
should be concerned about our own fitness for the kingdom. 
Jesus said to his disciples: ‘‘Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ Matt. 18: 3. Children are the fittest of all for mem- 
bership in the kingdom. In fact the church of Jesus Christ is 
a church of children, of children who died in infancy and of 
adults, who became as children, An adult must become as a 
child to become a child of God. Adults, as a rule, are troubled 
with preconceptions and preoccupations which keep them out 
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of the kingdom. The child’s simplicity, sincerity, innocence, 
teachability, readiness to believe and to accept what is be- 
stowed upon it make it a fit subject for the kingdom of grace. 
Children are by nature religious, and ready to accept the truth. 
‘<There is no reason for impiety in the child except the irre- 
ligion of the parents.’’ The child can easily be led in the 
right way, but still more easily in the wrong direction. The 
disposition of the child previous to its age of accountability 
gives grace the right of way in its heart. 

8 Through the position which he allotted 
to the child in the midst of the operations of 
his kingdom. While the disciples of the Lord were anxious 
to know who was the greatest in the kingdom of heaven Jesus 
called a little child unto him and set him in the midst of 
them. Matt. 18: 1, 2. The child was placed in the midst of 
the Lord’s workers as an example and as a trust committed 
to their care. They were to become as children and give the 
children such treatment as will secure their maintenance in the 
fold. They are to help them on to the development of a man- 
hood and womanhood unmarred and unweakened. The child 
must occupy a central position in home life, in church life 
and in national and international life. ‘‘Let us live for our 
children’’ must be the slogan of all the forees working for 
the extension of God’s kingdom. 

The child is placed in the midst of the home, the church, 
the community and the nation because it needs the care, the 
nurture and the protection these social factors can give to it. 
‘¢Childhood is the hope of the world.’’ A welltrained child- 
hood guarantees the future prosperity of all social institutions 
and an illtrained childhood secures their doom. 

II. The care of the kingdom in the cradle. The kingdom 
in the cradle requires care. This is the helpless portion of 
humanity, which is specially dependent upon those who are 
able to render it the required help. It is not without care. 
We note: 

1. The care which Christ bestowed upon 
the kingdom in the cradle, He took up the little 
ones into his arms and blessed them. He keeps them in the 
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embrace of his love and showers blessings upon them. He 
was so deeply concerned about childhood, that he would not 
permit any one to get between him and the children. He 
wants the folks to permit the children to come to him and not 
hinder them. A noted divine says: ‘‘Many parents neglect 
to train their children for Christ, but instead of that train 
them for the kingdom of darkness.’’ 

Jesus admonishes people not to despise one of these little 
ones, ‘‘for in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.’’ Matt. 18: 10. Little ones 
are despised if they are undervalued or even unwelcome vis- 
itors in the home. Christ wants childhood properly valued 
and respectfully treated. The caretakers of his children stand 
in the most intimate relation to his heavenly Father. We can- 
not be engaged in any more God-pleasing task than in that of 
bestowing care on the kingdom in the cradle. 

2 The care the church in general be- 
stows uponthe kingdominthecradle. The mod- 
ern church in general pays more attention to the kingdom in 
the cradle than the church ever did before. The child receives 
so much attention that this century is called the century of 
the child. Our own church in general devotes a good deal of 
attention to the child. Its declarations and its regulations 
concerning the child show that it is deeply concerned in the 
welfare of the little ones. Regarding the relation of the chil- 
dren to the church it makes the following declaration: 

‘‘Children belong to Christ and are under him as the 
Head of redeemed humanity, namely, the holy universal Church 
of God. Christ himself has placed them within the inner circle 
of his Church by his declaration: ‘Of such is the kingdom of 
God.’ Therefore they are to be received by the Church into 
her visible organic union by holy baptism and to be regarded 
as belonging to her fold, and as objects of her solicitude and 
pastoral care. 

‘Therefore, also, the children of our Church-members, who 
have received holy baptism, are to be specially regarded as 
belonging to our own Church, by Christian instruction and 
godly training to be led unto living faith in the Lord Jesus 
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Christ and to the conscious experience of salvation, and then, 
upon their own free-will and choice, be received as members 
into our Church communion, in accordance with tne rules, 
regulations and order of our Church for the reception of 
members. ’’ 

Regarding the preacher’s obligations toward childhood it 
gives the following directions. They are to ‘‘instruct the 
children properly in our churches, in private conversation with 
them, as well as by regular catechetical instruction in the 
doctrines of religion.’’ 

The children are to be led unto living faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to the conscious experience of salvation and 
to voluntary fellowship with the church. This is our church 
program regarding the children which are baptized, a program 
revealing deep interest in their welfare. 

8 The carethe Sunday-school as a depart- 
ment of the church specially bestows through 
its cradleroll,uponthe kingdominthecradle. 

Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘The Cradle Roll Department is organ- 
ized to carry into the home the two great thoughts of the 
beauty of childhood and the dignity and responsibility of par- 
enthood.’’ 

Mary Foster Bryner says: ‘‘It aims to deepen the feeling 
of responsibility of parents for imparting early spiritual im- 
pressions and training in the baby’s life. It seeks to establish 
a closer bond of sympathy between church and home interest 
in the youngest children.’’ 

‘‘TIts results are measured not by large memberships, but 
by the cooperation established between the church and the 
homes. The Cradle Roll: 

Starts little children in the right way; 

It inspires to spiritual and early home training; 

Parents are helped to realize their great opportunities; 

Interest is awakened in the homes of the non-churchgoing 
and indifferent; 

Older members of the family are reached and brought into 
the church through a little child; 
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It opens the doors and assures a welcome to the pastor and 
others to homes otherwise closed; 

It claims the child for Christ and the Church; 

It secures recruits to Sunday-school membership early; 

It encourages study by parents of child nature and needs; 

It is a success in City and Country.’’ 

III. Cradle Roll Methods in caring for the kingdom in the 
cradle. Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘The activities of the Cradle Roll 
Department center around three functions which the depart- 
ment must perform.’’ 

‘‘The Department must dignify parenthood and glorify 
childhood, it must give needed information and it must tie the 
home to the church through the baby.’’ 

1. Who may belong. ‘‘Tiny babies and little chil- 
dren too young to attend Sunday-school are the members, from 
birth to three or four years; babies whose sisters and brothers 
belong to the school, or whose parents belong to the church 
or parish, or have no church preference. They remain Cradle 
Roll children until promotion, removal or death prevents a 
continuance of membership. Sometimes a far distant baby of 
an.isolated or missionary’s family may be enrolled.’’ 

2. How secure members, Let the Beginners and 
Primary children suggest the names of their baby brothers 
and sisters. They will be delighted to do so. Even older 
ones will be glad to have their little brothers and sisters en- 
rolled. Make a complete list of all of the children of the 
families belonging to the church as well as every child of 
non-Christian families living in the community. Show the par- 
ents the Cradle Roll Certificate and the Birthday Cards, and 
by personal and private effort, try to enlist every family and 
enroll every child within your reach, not already enrolled in 
some other Sunday-school. 

‘A more frequent plan is for Pastor and Superintendent to 
explain publicly why names are desired. Parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends and neighbors should suggest names of possible mem- 
bers. The Pastor and Home Department Visitors in their calls 
often learn of little children and should report the names 
promptly. Members have been gained by watching the birth- 
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notices in the newspapers, by finding out where children belong 
who are riding in baby-carriages or go-carts.’’ 

38. Officers needed. A Cradle Roll Superintendent 
fitted to the work should be in charge. : 

Find a lady with tact and one who loves children to take 
charge of the work. Do not elect, but select the Cradle Roll 
superintendent. Let the pastor, superintendent and assistant 
superintendent choose and appoint the most suitable person. 
They will be more likely to find the proper person. It is a most 
delightful work, and anyone who loves God and loves the chil- 
dren will find in this a pleasant and fruitful field of service. 

‘In a small school, the Beginners’ Superintendent may be 
chosen, because the Cradle Roll children will already know her 
when they enter the school as pupils. The larger school needs 
a special Cradle Roll Superintendent, who may also be an 
assistant in the Beginners’ Department. In a very large school 
a secretary will be needed, also additional district visitors to 
help the Cradle Roll Superintendent.’’ 

: 4, Helpers. The work of visitation and solicitation 
is by no means to be left entirely to the Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent. 

‘“‘The name of ‘Little Mother’ or ‘Little Father’ is 
sometimes given to an older Primary or a Junior pupil, who 
may have secured a baby’s name for the Cradle Roll, or who 
may be trusted with some responsibility for a Cradle Roll child 
who lives in the same neighborhood. They can deliver birth- 
day cards and invitations for the baby, also programs and lit- 
erature for the parents. They can keep the Cradle Roll Super- 
intendent informed regarding the child and its home, and can 
accompany the little one to and from Sunday-school when old 
enough to attend.’’ 

5. Materials needed. ‘Personal or printed letters 
are necessary, explaining the purpose, and requesting the child’s 
enrollment; enrollment cards for securing accurate information 
of baby’s name, date of birth, age when enrolled, parents’ 
names and addresses, and church preference. Certificates of 
Membership, signed by the Pastor, Sunday-school Superinten- 
dent and Cradle Roll Superintendent are sent to the home to 
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be kept. These are often framed and highly prized as a part 
of the baby’s earliest possessions. 

A Membership Roll containing all names is necessary, to be 
framed and hung in the Beginners’ room. 


A membership book, arranged alphabetically, and a Birth- 
-day Book, with names listed by months, are necessary. The 
card index is more convenient for a large Roll. Beautiful and 
inexpensive supplies are available from the denominational 
publishing house.’’ 


6. Ways of working. Each Sunday take a few 
moments in the opening exercises of the Beginners’ and Prim- 
ary departments for the Cradle Roll. If a new name is to be 
added, have the children repeat the name after you several 
times. Then sing the Cradle Roll song and pray the Cradle 
Roll prayer. If no new names are to be added, then repeat the 
prayer only. 

Keep the children informed as to the condition of the 
Cradle_Roll and let them be able to tell how many names are 
enrolled. Set a mark which you wish to reach, let them sug- 
gest babies of which they know and see how much interest the 
children will take in every new name that is added. 

Remember the babies in prayer every Sunday and get the 
scholars to remember them in their prayers. 


‘‘The Cradle Roll Superintendent should report at least 
quarterly to the Sunday-School Cabinet, or Workers’ Meeting, 
and annually to the Sunday-school, stating in a brief, bright 
manner the condition and influence of the Cradle Roll. The 
records should state plainly the date of promotion and the cause 
of every removal from the Cradle Roll.’? 


7% Welcoming Cradle Roll Babies. ‘‘Recog- 
nition of new members delights the children. The new name 
should be repeated by all, and relationship to other children 
explained; a verse of welcome repeated, followed by a Cradle 
Roll song and prayer; the name placed in the Cradle Roll or on 
the Wall Roll, and a flower or ecard given with the Certificate 


of Membership. If the baby is not present, these may be sent 
to the home. 
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““When a Cradle Roll baby visits the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment, it is enough to mention his presence, show him to the 
children, point to his name on the Cradle Roll, and sing a 
brief welcome.’’ 

8 Help for Parents. If mothers attend with very 
young children a Mothers’ class may be organized to help them. 
There should be a room especially adapted and fitted up for 
this purpose where the mothers can come with their children 
without fear of annoying any one else. Appoint a motherly 
woman, accustomed to the noise of children, as the teacher. 

If they can sit around a large table the little folks can 
busy themselves with pencil or scissors on the table while 
the mothers listen to some helpful words on the task of child- 
training. 

‘¢A Parents’ Class in the Sunday-school gives more fre- 
quent suggestions and takes up a course of study suited to 
parents and their problems concerning the early training of 
ehildren.’’ 

9. Promotions. Mary Foster Bryner suggests the 
following: 

“‘Tt is really a transfer from the Cradle Roll to the 
Beginners’ Class. There are no requirements, but appropriate 
recognition should be made of the beginning of real member- 
ship in Sunday-school, which may continue through life. Pro- 
motions usually oceur between three and four years of age. 
If illness, distance or other causes prevent attendance, retain 
the names a reasonable time as members and send by mail or 
neighbors the Beginners’ supplies, requesting the parents to help 
the child at home. Cradle Roll membership ceases after the 
fourth birthday. 

‘¢ Although little children usually start to Sunday-school 
during any pleasant, season, once a year on Promotion Day 
a more formal welcome should be extended. The Beginners’ 
and Primary children may sing, ‘Open the Gates for the 
Dear Little Feet,’ as the Cradle Roll members to be promoted 
come to the platform in a group. If not too many, let each 
child help to remove his card from the Cradle Roll to take 
it home. A gilt star placed beside a name on the Cradle Roll 
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may indicate promotion. Let the Beginners’ teachers be present 
to receive them. Give out the Certificates of Promotion, tied 
with light green ribbon. Offer a prayer asking God’s blessing 
upon children, parents, school and homes. A flower or potted 
plant to carry home makes every child happy. 

The last Sunday in September is quite generally recognized 
as Promotion Day. There is no objection to another for the 
Cradle Roll during spring-time, as many little people start to 
Sunday-school as warm weather approaches.’’ 

10. How maintained. It is comparatively easy to 
’ organize anything, but it is not so easy to keep it up. While 
the Cradle Roll is not hard to keep up and to maintain, yet it 
needs constant watching and prompt attention. It should be 
carefully followed up. Where the Cradle Roll becomes in- 
effective, it is usually because of neglect and inattention more 
than the want of material. In maintaining the interest in the 
Cradle Roll, two things are necessary: A, The painstaking 
eare of the Cradle Roll superintendent and B, The sympathy 
and co-operation of the Sunday-school. 

For further information apply to the Sunday School Board 
1903-1923 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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without it. 
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6. Ways of w. 7. Wele. C. R. B. 8. Help of Par. 9. 
Prom, 10. How maint. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why is it a good thing to be in the kingdom? For whom 
was it founded? When? What is embraced in it? What gifts 
did the King of this kingdom bestow upon us? What great 
blessing do its subjects enjoy? Into what two divisions is it 
divided? In which kingdom does our life begin? 

Who established the kingdom in the eradle? How are chil- 
dren in the state of unacecountability saved? What constitutes 
fitness for the kingdom? What position did Christ allot to the 
child in the operations of his kingdom? Why is the child cen- 
trally placed in life’s social institutions? Why does the king- 
dom in the cradle need special help? What does the Cradle 
Roll aim to accomplish? Name some results of its work. 

About what three functions do the activities of the Cradle 
Roll center? Who may belong to it? How can members be 
secured? What officers are needed? What helpers? What 
materials? Name some ways of working it. How should Cradle 
Roll babies be welcomed? What help should the Cradle Roll 
furnish parents? How and when should promotions be made? 
How can the department be maintained? 
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CHAPTER II. 
HOME TRAINING IN RELIGION FOR THE YOUNG. 


We all need training in religion and we never get away 
from it until we are translated from the state of probation to 
the state of fruition. The young need home training in religion 
to qualify them for life, and adults need training in religion 
through the school of life to qualify them for the home pre- 
pared for them in our Father’s house in heaven. 

Religion is not merely a product of grace, it is also a pro- 
duct of nurture and culture. Nurture and culture will not 
change human nature. ‘‘It were as easy to produce wheat 
. from ‘the seed of tares by an elaborate process of cultivation 
as to develop an acceptable religious character without the 
implanting of the divine life principle in the human heart.’’ 
Regenerating, saving grace must implant this divine life prin- 
ciple, but nurture and culture will help to perfect it, to perfect 
Christian character. 

The young may obtain a wrong religious training in the 
home. This may be either the fault of the parent or the child 
or both. The process of training is a cooperative process be- 
tween parent-and child. The parent can fail to do his duty, 
or do it so poorly that the child will be repelled from the 
Christian religion instead of being attracted by it, or the 
child may fail to respond to the sincere and wise efforts of 
the parent and go astray. Some vile sinners have come out of 
saintly homes, because they would not submit to the saintly 
regulations of the home. Home training in religion must begin 
in early childhood. It is the purpose of this lesson to show 
that children need training in religion, and that they need 
home training in religion and that this training can be im- 
parted to them in the home. 

I. Children need training in religion. 

They need to be trained: 
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1. To an independent goodness. Good be- 
havior is not the end of this training. Dr. Hodges says: 
‘¢Children may be good because they have never had a chance 
to be bad. They have only a dependent goodness.’? Then 
obedience is merely of parental imposing, not of their own 
choosing. Their goodness depends entirely upon their enviroL- 
ment not their bent of mind. As soon as they are free from 
parental restraints and have free reign for action then good- 
ness is a thing of the past. They must be trained to an in- 
dependent goodness. This goodness does not merely proceed 
from custom, but from motive. They are good because they 
desire to be good. ‘‘The result of right religion is that one 
desires to be good of his own will.’? Such a child has his 
monitor within. ‘‘He is his own master and wherever he goes 
he carries his own standards and ideals.’? Such a one can be 
trusted amid temptations. He transforms prohibitions into 
ideals as Christ transformed the commandments into beati- 
tudes. This is the kind of goodness which the child needs. 
This will make it good for the sake of goodness through its 
own choice and determination. 


29 To a consciousness of the presence of 
God. ‘‘We do our best when we are seen.’’ The child will 
do its best work under the observing eye of the parent or the 
teacher. We call to memory a lad, who was the personification 
of goodness in the presence of his father whom he feared, and 
he was full of the spirit of anarchy and deviltry as soon as 
his father left the home. Under the watchcare of a strict 
father he did his best and under the leniency of a too in- 
dulgent mother he did his worst. Children can get away from 
the sight of their parents, but they can never get away from 
the allseeing eye of their heavenly Parent. They must be 
trained to cultivate the consciousness of the presence of God. 
This will deter them from evil and urge them on toward ex- 
eellence. A child which is conscious of the presence of God 
wherever it is can be trusted anywhere. It carries within 
itself a defense against all evil and an inspiration to do good. 
Parents who are themselves conscious of God’s presence wher 
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ever they go, will help to cultivate the consciousness and the 
practise of God’s presence in the minds of their children. 

38. To obedience. To obey is better than sacrifice. 
There is no substitute for obedience in God’s kingdom. Order 
is heaven’s first law. Order is produced through an obedience 
of the laws of God. In the inanimate and irrational world 
there is a blind obedience; in the rational world there is an 
intelligent and voluntary obedience, an obedience rendered 
cheerfully through free moral agents. God’s laws are so 
framed that they secure to man his highest welfare. Where 
God’s will is perfectly done there is heaven and we pray that 
God’s will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
Obedience must be learned. Even Jesus in his estate of humil- 
iation learned to be obedient, even obedient unto death. He 
was trained to do God’s will even if it cost his life. The child 
must be trained to give a constant response to the summons 
of loyalty., It will be trained to obedience by parents who 
render obedience themselves and demand it of their children. 

4. To the formation of a good character. 
Character is a product of divine grace and human choice. 
Grace enables us to choose and to do that which is good. A 
good act committed is apt to be repeated. Repeated acts beget 
habits and habits constitute character. Character might be 
called a bundle of good habits. ‘‘Good character grows in 
the soil of religion.’’ The flavor and excellence of many fruits 
depend to a large extent upon the soil where the fruitproduc- 
ing trees grow. We cannot build up a good character without 
abiding in Christ. If we abide in him we shall bring forth 
much fruit. Good deeds spring from a vital union and a close 
communion with Christ, and these good deeds produce good 
habits and these in turn a good character. 

5. To the performance of philanthropic 
services. The child must be trained not to be served, but 
to serve. Unwise parental kindness may train children to sel- 
fishness, to expect service rather than render service. All 
service should be rendered in a religious way. The common 
duties of life should be considered sacred duties whether a 
child eats, or drinks, or plays or goes to school it can do all to 
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the glory of God. It can and should be taught to render help- 
ful service in the home. Children should be trained to services 
of kindness toward parents, brothers and sisters, playmates and 
schoolmates. It must not be trained to selfishness. Dr. Hodges 
says: ‘‘The selfish child is already a nuisance and it grows 
into a tragedy. The child must be trained unto unselfishness 
through the example of the selfsacrifice of Christ.?? 

II. Children need home training in religion. 

They need hometraining in religion: 

1. Because parents are their divinely ap 
pointed religious teachers. Parents are the first 
teachers of the child and the most impressive teachers it will 
ever have. They are God’s representatives in the child’s world. 
The child gets its first ideal of the divine nature from the nature 
of its parents. Its idea of the fatherhood of God comes to its 
mind in its family circle. Parents, too, have the child longer under 
their instruction than any other teacher. The longest course of 
training in the world is the course of home training. It should 
be a course of religious training from the cradle until they are 
of age. There is, too, a more intimate relationship between par- 
ents and children than exists between pupils and teachers any- 
where else. So that the home is the best school for religion in 
the world, provided, that it is a Christian home. 

2 Because the character of children is 
formed during the periodofhomelife. Childhood 
and. youth are the habit forming periods of life. It is the period 
during which religious or irreligious habits are formed. If 
the home is a genuine school for religion, religious habits are 
formed, and irreligious habits are the result if the home is 
irreligious. The home should be religious because the child’s 
character is formed during the period of its home life. During 
this period its decision for Christ is made if the proper in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon it. They need the right kind 
of home training during this plastic period of their life. They 
need home training in religion. 

3. Because they will thereby escape the 
perilofa falsetraining. A false training is perilous 
for time and eternity. A false training made an atheist, an 
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anarchist and an assassin of the murderer of McKinley. An 
irreligious home directs a child upon a perilous path through 
life. It will live without God and without hope in the world. 
Parents are under obligation to seek the child’s safety for 
time and eternity. A false training militates against the 
child’s welfare both for the present and the future world. 
If the child’s heartlife is neglected ‘‘that will happen which 
takes place in the untended garden; the weeds will grow.’’ 
The carnal tendencies of human nature will become dominant 
and the child’s career will be a downward career and end in 
perdition and corruption. 

4, Because they will obtain the blessings 
of a good training. The child which gets a good re- 
ligious training obtains a twofold blessing, a blessing it will 
enjoy itself and a blessing which it will bring to others. Like 
Abraham it will be blessed and be made a blessing to others. 
Truly religious people enjoy their existence and they are ac- 
ceptable to God and approved of men. Rom. 14: 18. They 
become good citizens of an earthly commonwealth and enjoy 
the citizenship of heaven. 

5. Because it will help them to give their 
children a religious training. The training the 
child receives will be more or less the training it will impart 
when it reaches the period of parenthood. Parents always 
train more than one generation when they train their children. 
Several generations .are influenced by the training children 
receive. For this reason as well as the others already con- 
sidered, children need a religious training. No generation can 
get along successfully without religion. Hence children ought 
to be trained religiously in order that future generations may 
be directed upon the true paths of life. 

III. How this home training in religion can be carried out. 

Children can be trained in religion in the home life: 

1. Through the silent instruction of ex- 
ample. Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘The strength and vividness of 
the child’s religion depend greatly upon the position of religion 
in his home. The father and the mother are perpetually teach- 
ing religion to their children, by their example, by the tones 
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of their voices, by what they are even more than by what they 
say, by the conditions of their own relationship to the unseen 
world. These lessons are not in any book. They are in the 
personality of the parents.’’ 

Parents must first of all live their religion if they want 
.to teach it. Religion cannot be taught successfully unless it ig 
taught through a consecrated personality. Hence this train- 
ing in religion is within the ability of the most reticent parents. 

Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘The simplest thing which fathers and 
mothers can do for the direct religious welfare of their chil- 
dren is to attend church on Sunday .... The church is plainly 
depreciated in every household where the parents stand apart 
from visible connection with it.’’? Parents should through their 
example encourage the children to go to church because ‘‘it is 
the most powerful of all organized influences for the forming 
and maintaining of character.’’ 

2 Through religious education. Parents must 
to a certain extent impart religious education to their chil- 
dren and must have it imparted to them through the educa- 
tional institutions of the church. Some of this religious educa- 
tion can be imparted through domestic conversation. The 
topics of this conversation should frequently be directly re- 
ligious and the tone of the conversation should always reveal 
the spirit of Christ. Such conversation can easily be linked 
up with the conversation at meals or can be profitably briefly 
connected with family worship. And the domestic conversation 
which is not directly religious should always be indirectly re- 
ligious. Parents should never indulge in any form of conver- 
sation, either in substance or spirit that would create a dislike 
for religion in the mind of the child. ‘‘There are fathers and 
mothers who have never in their lives preached to their chil- 
dren, whose good examples have been convincing and endur- 
ing sermons.’’ 

They must not merely impart all the religious education 
they can impart themselves but they must send them to the 
schools of religious education in the church in order that they 
may be fully educated in the great doctrines and principles of 
Christianity. Parents must value character more than cash 
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and give their children a good religious education even at the 
cost of some material possessions. 

&% Through devotional practises in the 
home. Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘ Normally the first actual lesson in 
religion will be an elementary instruction in the ancient and 
universal practise of prayer. The child will kneel beside his 
mother, and she will repeat at first for him and afterwards 
with him the words of petition. In so doing the mother will 
contradict a very respectable theory regarding human nature. 
This theory is that the act and the understanding and more 
especially the word and the understanding ought to go to- 
gether.’’ 

The fact of the matter is, the habit must be taught first. 
‘There is plenty of time for explanation and application when 
the child asks for it. The first necessity is to have the thing 
itself, which may be interpreted by instruction and experience, 
and concerning which we all learn more the older we grow, and, 
even at our wisest, know but a part.’’ 

Family worship is another method through which the de- 
votional spirit can be cultivated in the home. In our day of 
hurried living, people seem to think they can find no time for 
family devotions. Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘The domestic devotions, 
if the clock is importunate, may easily be conducted with dig- 
nity and reverence in five minutes. That is enough for a 
Seripture reading and a brief prayer. It may not compare 
very well with the extended household worship of our ancestors, 
but it is sufficient for the essential purpose of the act, which is 
to begin the day with a family recognition of the presence of 
God.’’ 

Saying grace at meals is another custom through which 
we express our ‘‘consciousness of God’’ and aid ourselves and 
our children to be religious. Children should have a part in 
these religious exercises. The devotional spirit must be culti- 
vated in the home through devotional practises and these will 
help to train the children in practical religion. 

4. Through thereading of God’s Word. Chil- 
dren must be trained to read the Bible, the supreme book of 
religion, The Bible is a splendid book for children. The 
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marvellous truth contained in this supreme book appeals naturally 
to children and does not for a long time awaken any question. 
The supernatural seems natural to little folks. We must get 
them to use the Bible naturally, to make its use a pleasure, 
to use it as a book of life. Parents should direct children in 
the reading of the Word, tell them Bible stories, get them to 
read them and to recall them. ‘‘The Bible exceeds all other 
reading in its relation to the determining purpose of all our 
training of our children in religion—the purpose to help them 
to be good.’? We must get the children to be habitual Bible 
readers in order that they may daily see that we have a God, 
who cares for his children. 

5. Through the performance of deeds of 
loving kindness. Children must learn first of all in their 
home life how to relate their life to other lives. They catch 
the spirit of social love and they learn by doing, by the habit- 
uation to service. ‘‘The value of religion,’’ says Dr. Hodges, 
‘fis tested by its results in character. When a father says, 
one of my sons goes to church only once a week, but I can 
trust him; another goes to church every day, but he is the most 
selfish member of my family, it is plain that something is 
the matter with the religious son’s religion. He seems to go 
to church for some other purpose than to increase in the favor 
of God.’’ 

All our worship should culminate in the consciousness of 
the will of God as that of the Israelites did. And the will of 
God demands loving service toward God and the neighbor. 
‘‘The love of our neighbor is the last of the moralities.’’ 

We must do everything we can against the initial vice, 
the vice of selfishness, out of which all hatred grows. We must 
teach children the practise of religion. They must be made un- 
selfish not merely by admonition, but by application. ‘‘The 
positive side of service is to be emphasized. The children are 
to be sent on errands of ministry; they are to do things for 
the happiness first of the household, then of the neighborhood. 
They are to be brought up with the idea that the sight of need 
is a call for ministry.’’ 

Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘ Whoever in any humblest home trains 
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up a child in the way he should go, not only secures the best 
happiness of the child but makes a golden contribution to all 
good causes. It is the most valuable work in the world.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


All ud. tr. Rel.—prod. of gr. nurt. and cult. Wrong tr. 
res. either of par- or ch. 
I. Child. need tr. in rel. 
1. To have an independ. good. 
2. A consciousn. of the pres. of God. 
3. Rend. ob. 
4. Form a good char. 
5. Perf. phil. wks. 
II. Child. need of h. tr. in erl. 
1. Par. div. app. teachers. 
2. Char. of ch. form. dur. per. of h. tr. 
3. Escape perils of false tr. 
4. Obt. bl. of good tr. 
5. Help them tr. their ch. 
III. How h. tr. in rel. can be carried out. 
1, Thr. sil. instr. of exam. 2. Thr. rel. ed. 3. Thr. dev. 
pract. 4. Thr. read of God’s W. 5. Thr. perf. of deeds 
of loy. k. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Who needs training? Where do we get it? Of what is 
religion a product? Can nurture change human nature? What 
do nurture and culture do? How can the young obtain a false 
home training? What do we mean by an independent good- 
ness and why should children be trained to the cultivation and 
practise of the consciousness of the presence of God? Why 
should they be trained to obedience? Why trained to the forma- 
tion of good characters? Why to the performance of philan- 
thropie deeds? 

Why do children need to be trained to religion in the home 
life? What kind of teachers are parents? Why is it so im- 
portant that children be taught religion during their home life? 
What perils will they escape under such a training? What 
blessings will they obtain? How will it help them when they 
get to be parents? How can this home training in religion be 
imparted? What must parents do first of all if they would 
teach religion? How and why should they impart a religious 
education to their children? How and why should they teach 
them religion through devotional practises? How should they 
be trained to read the Bible? How and why should they be 
trained to the performance of deeds of loving kindness? 
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CHAPTER III. 
DEPARTMENT MANAGEMENT AND PROGRAM MAKING. 


“‘The Sunday-school’’ says Dr. Cope, ‘‘is a social organ- 
ization with a religious purpose.’’ This organization especially 
in the children’s and young people’s divisions has to deal ‘‘ with 
growing lives so that they may come to religious fulness.’’ 
It must stimulate and direct the development of these lives 
according to the most effective processes. Dr. Cope goes on to 
say, ‘‘The Sunday-school needs first an organization of young 
people gathered into groups according to their development 
and needs and under appropriate personal direction; secondly 
the provision of the forms of activity, instruction and other 
stimuli which will best secure the desired results in their lives; 
and third the provision of workers and facilities for these un- 
dertakings. It is well to keep in mind that Sunday-school 
organization is not the building up of component parts of a 
machine, but the organization of lives—the lives of the young - 
—into groups in various stages of development and into directed 
groups for activity and service.’’ 

There are in a well-organized school first the larger groups 
called divisions and then the smaller group called the depart- 
ments and the smallest groups called the classes. The divisions 
are known as the children’s, the young people’s and the adult. 
The elementary division consists of four departments, namely 
the Cradle Roll, the Beginners, the Primary and the Junior. The 
young people’s division comprises the younger boys and girls, 
the older boys and girls and the young men and young women’s 
department, and the Adult division the Adult Department, the 
Home Department and the Parents’ Department. 

We are dealing in this lesson with Department Manage- 
ment in the children’s division. It is the purpose of this les- 
son to show the department management of the departments 
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of the children’s division and program building for this 
division. 

I. Department Management of the departments in the 
children’s division. There is to be noted here a fourfold 
management of these departments: 

1, Through the Sunday-school Board or Cabinet. Every 
well managed Sunday-school is under the control of a well- 
managed and trained supervision. This trained supervision is 
exercised by the local Sunday-school Board which is the super- 
intendent’s working cabinet. Mr. Alexander very pertinently 
says: ‘‘The day of the one-man school or the autocratic super- 
intendent is over as far as religious education and the Church 
are concerned. The Sunday-school Cabinet is a necessity in 
the life of the modern Sunday-school. No one-man versed as 
he may be in educational theory, surrounded by the best of Sun- 
day-school literature and a constant student of principle and 
method through convention and institute attendance, can do 
more than give general direction to the Sunday-school. Just 
as there is no man who can fit himself to discharge the duties 
and meet the problems of all the grades—children’s, young peo- 
ple’s and adult—so no man should ever be given, no matter 
what his gifts, complete control of the Sunday-school. As 
General Superintendent or Educational Director, he should 
preside over the Committee on Curricula, which should be made 
up of the children’s, young people’s and adult superintendents, 
and such other specialists as may be at work in the school. 
Thus theory and practice will blend in curricula and organ- 
ization that will meet real life needs.’’ 

This cabinet exercises a general supervision over the ele- 
mentary division of the school. 

2. Through the officers of the divisional organization. 
The divisional organization is managed by a divisional super- 
intendent and his or her associate officers. This superintendent 
is appointed by the Sunday-school Cabinet. For the elemen- 
tary division it is customary to appoint a lady as superinten- 
dent. It is well to appoint a superintendent of the children’s 
division even if this division has no separate room in which it 
can meet. This superintendent can occasionally have a coun- 
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cil with the department principals about the work of the divi- 
sion and can call the whole division together for special social 
purposes. In the larger schools where the elementary division 
meets for itself the superintendent has charge of the manage- 
ment of the division. Her secretary will deliver the report of 
her division to the secretary of the whole school, and her trea- 
surer will deliver the financial report to the treasurer of the 
school and place the moneys into his hands. 

Where the departments of the children’s division are large 
enough to hold their own devotional services this should be 
done. Where they are all of medium size it is well to have 
a long room so arranged that it can be divided into three sec- 
tions through curtains or folding doors so that each section 
can be separated from the others for lesson study. 

3. Through the principals of the departments. Hach de- 
partment should be supplied with a principal appointed by the 
Sunday-school Board. ‘‘Their duties are the direct supervision 
of the several departments in which they are responsible for 
teachers, departmental exercises, social life and general conduct 
of work. They are immediately responsible to the general super- 
intendent and should confer with him on all their plans.’’ 

Each department should have some form of organization. 
Mary Foster Bryner says: 

‘<The organization of Beginners should be simple and in- 
formal, just what is needed and no more. A separate depart- 
ment for the entire session, with separate officers and helpers, 
will secure the best results. The organization and officers will 
depend upon the size of the Beginners’ Department. One small 
group, fewer than ten, needs only one teacher, called the Super- 
intendent. In a department of medium size, fifteen to twenty- 
five, a Superintendent and one or two helpers will be needed. 
The large department, over twenty-five, may plan for more . 
than one circle. It is wise to plan one circle for five-year-old 
children who will form the group to be promoted to the 
Primary. The children who are four may form another circle, ’’ 

For the primary department she says: ‘‘A separate de- 
partment with its own officers and teachers ‘and a separate 
session are desirable. The Graded Department plans for three 
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grades, one for each year. The number of classes in a grade 
. will depend upon the number of pupils; six to eight children 
are suggested for a class. Good work can be done in mixed 
classes, but, if there are enough children, boys and girls should 
be separated. In mixed classes it is noticeable that usually 
the boys are fewer than the girls. When separated, the num- 
bers are more nearly equal. It is worth while to watch this 
tendency and to secure as many boys as girls.’? 

For the Junior department ‘‘the usual officers are Superin- 
tendent, Secretary-Treasurer, Song-Leader, Pianist and Class 
Teachers; sometimes a Junior Librarian is needed. All these 
helpers should be consistent Christians and church members, 
living earnest, natural, courageous lives that count, up to a 
Junior’s high standard.’’ 

‘‘Four grades are desired. Work for four years is out- 
lined. In a large schoo! there may be several classes in a grade, 
six to eight pupils in a class. There should be as many classes 
of boys as of girls. This is seldom the case in a school which 
has no Junior Department. It results better to separate boys 
and girls. Some teachers of boys’ classes should be vigorous 
Christian men.’’ 

4, Through class management. We have already shown 
through the intimations given under the organization of the 
different departments in the children’s division, that the 
children in every department should be divided in class groups. 
Even when the teaching is done from the platform through the 
principal of the department the scholars ought to be divided 
into classes under the charge of teachers. These teachers will 
help to keep order and will assist the children in the rendering 
of their various exercises. A well-managed class does not 
attract the attention of other classes, is attentive and responsive. 
The busy class is usually the orderly class. The teacher will 
make it a point to study his pupils individually so as to dis- 
cover the real need of each, so that she can prod along the 
delinquent, hold back the one that is overzealous, encourage the 
one that is despondent, help the bashful one over his timidity. 
Through this fourfold management the departments in the 
children’s division will be successfully managed. 
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It. Program making for the Departments in the Children’s 
Division. In the art of program making for the various 
departments the following facts should be borne in mind: 

1, The great importance of good programs for the various 
departments of the children’s division. Good programs are 
essential. 

a) Fortheteacher. ‘‘A program,’’ says Dr. Cope, 
‘tis the schedule of the school’s work at each session.’’ <A 
session without a program is like a train without 
a schedule having neither time of arrival nor depar-- 
ture. With a well-arranged program the teacher always 
knows what to do, when to do it and when to stop doing a 
certain line of work. The teacher or superintendent must spend 
a good deal of time on its preparation. There is much’ more 
time spent in the preparation for a battle than in the battle 
itself. The better the preparation, the better the work is 
planned, the more easily and successfully can it be carried out. 

b) For the pupil. A good program will keep the 
pupil busy all the time. No second of time is lost where there 
is a well arranged program. The busy pupil will always be 
orderly. Disorder occurs when the pupils are not kept busy. 
A good program will keep them so busy that they will find no ; 
time for disorder. And the child that is kept busy will be 
interested and will grasp some facts and some truths which 
the teacher endeavors to rivet in his mind. 

ec) Forthe work. With a well-planned program the 
teacher can accomplish far more than can be accomplished 
without such a program. Not only will the quantity of work 
be greater, but the quality of the work will be better—the 
work can be more thoroughly done if it is systematically done. 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy in her book ‘‘Our Boys and Girls’’ says: 
‘‘Tf your program is systematically planned, and you know 
just what you are going to do, you can accomplish a very great 
deal in an hour, divided into periods of five minutes, or even 
three; and three minutes devoted each Sunday to a subject 
make two and a half hours in the course of a year. But if 
you hesitate and consult your pianist or secretary between 
parts of the service, of course you cannot do ‘all of this.’ ’’ 
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2. Points to be noted in the making of these programs. 
In making the program we must bear in mind: 

a) The need of the pupils. As man was not 
made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man, so the pupil 
is not made for the program but the program for the pupil. 
The program must promote the welfare of the pupil, must en- 
rich his life on the stage of development on which he stands. 
The pupil has spiritual, mental and social needs that must be 
met in the education which is imparted unto him. 


b) The adaptation of the program to each 
special department. The program for the beginners’ 
department should be muck simpler and more informal than 
the program for the primary or the junior department. Little 
children are apt to be informal. The program must be planned 
‘‘to change quickly, if the unexpected happens.’’ Mary Foster 
Bryner says: ‘‘An hour may be made interesting, helpful and 
happy to little children without tiring them, if exercises are 
short, allowing change of position and work. Every part 
should be simple and developed without hurry. The circle talk 
aims to connect lessons with life. Conversation about home 
interests, last week’s story, pictures, songs and Beginners’ 
verses may lead to the new story. Chords of music may give 
the signals. The parts of the program should be related and 
arranged in an orderly way. A rest period is necessary just 
before the lesson story and should suit the lesson thought. 
Fresh air will be needed. The entire program may be a setting 
for the lesson.’’ 


The primary program. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘The greatest care, 
sympathy, and skill are needed in mapping out the work of 
this division, lest it become no more than a constant effort to 
interest by means of a variety of striking things without regard 
to the kind of interests that are aroused.’’ Mary Foster 
Bryner says: ‘‘The Primary program may be more formal 
than the Beginners’. Each program should aim to secure from 
the children interest and hearty cooperation, training them 
in promptness, reverence, politeness, helpfulness, and self-con- 
trol. The spirit of the program is as vital as the lesson.’’ 
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The Junior program should be more formal than the 
Primary. 

‘‘The Superintendent, Song-Leader, and Pianist need writ- 
ten copies. Chords of music give better signals than a bell. 
Prompt obedience and general cooperation must be expected 
from all. 

It is important that officers and teachers set the example, 
doing everything expected from the boys and girls. Any dis- 
orders among officers and teachers, also late-comers, are a great 
hindrance. Juniors need earnest leadership through the session. 
A cheerful, reverent spirit should be cultivated. 

Juniors are full of life, the program should be the same. 
The regular features are worship, fellowship, instruction, train- 
ing, and business items, in due proportion. If hand-work occu- 
pies the first few minutes, a song without words, or distinct 
chords, should announce the time to put such things away, 
ready for the service of worship. ’’ 

ec) The making of a schedule for the whole 
time of the session. Two extremes must be averted. 
Too much and too little spoils all. Provision must be made 
for work that will occupy the pupils the whole time. If an 
effort is made to crowd too much into the program thorough 
work can not be done and if gaps are left the teacher will be. 
embarrassed and the pupils will become unruly. It requires 
special skill to steer clear of the two extremes of attempting 
too much or undertaking too little. 

d) The necessity of varying the program. 
Variety is not only the spice of life, but the spice of good 
class or department work. Certain parts of the program might 
profitably be unchangeable. It is well to have some fixed way of 
beginning the program. Otherwise the order of items in the 
program should be changed as well as the items themselves. 
By varying the program one will keep out of the ruts. 

e) The proper proportioning of the var- 
ious parts of the program. The time devoted to 
instruction must always be longer than the time devoted to 
worship or fellowship or business. No part of the program 
must be allowed to encroach on the time that justly belongs 
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to another part of it. Preachers are supposed to preach ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith and so are teachers to teach 
or plan their educational work according to the proper propor- 
tion of each part of the work of the program. 


f) The need of a unitary character of the 
program. All parts of the program ought to fit together. 
The songs, the prayers, the exercises should all fit to the sub- 
ject of the lesson. Dr. Cope says: ‘‘Do not sing, ‘Peace, 
Perfect Peace,’ when the reading or prayer should have 
aroused to action, to warfare for the right.’’ All these points 
are to be heeded in program making. 

3. Suggestive programs. The following programs taken 
from various sources are only suggestive. Local needs must 
be considered in Program Making. 

a) Suggestive Programs for Beginners. 

Suggested Outline of Program (One Hour.) 

Keep early-comers busy. Be ready to start on time. 

Quiet Music, Opening Song and Greeting, Prayer, Praise, 
Short Memory Verses and Offering (usually marching). Fif- 
teen minutes. 

Welcome to new pupils and visitors, Birthday or Cradle 
Roll Service or general singing. Five minutes. 

Circle Talk and Rest Period. Fifteen minutes. 

New Lesson Story and Expression. Fifteen minutes. 

Folders distributed, Good-Bye Message, song and Braye, 
wraps put on, and orderly dismissal. Ten minutes. 

Mary Foster Bryner. 


The following plan is from ‘‘The Beginners’ Worker and 
Work’’ by Frederica Beard: 
This is a plan for a Sunday in early spring. 
Subject: The gift of the sunshine. 
Truth to be shown: Kindness: to be illustrated by 
a. God’s gift of the bright spring sun. 
b. What the sun does for the sleeping seeds. 
Bible verses: ‘‘A pleasant thing it is for the eyes to be- 
hold the sun’? (Eccl. 11: 7). 
‘‘He maketh the sun to rise’’ (Matt. 5: 45). 


10. 


a 


12. 


13. 
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Music Prelude. (Bright, ‘‘sunshiny’’ musie or some- 

thing quieting, according to the mood of the children.) 

Good-morning greeting. (By shaking hands with the 

leader. 

Good-morning to the sunshine. (Use a prismatic glass 

to call in the sunbeams on the wall, if the sun shines 

through the Sunday-school windows.) 

A three-minute talk about ‘‘God sends the bright 

spring sun to melt the ice and snow.’’ 

Piano plays this story with ‘‘a choir’’ of children near 

by and all the rest singing la, la. (Tune in Songs for 

Little People.)* 

Reading from the Bible. ‘‘He maketh his sun to rise.’’ 

Offering. Coins dropped one by one in a basket in 

center of circle, also birthday offering—if there has 

been a birthday—and birthday prayer: We thank 

thee, our Father, that ————— has a birthday; may 

he be happy and loving to-day. 

Leader singing to children: 

‘¢When I’m softly sleeping in the early morn 

Through my window creeping the sunbeams come new 
born. 

They gently say good morning, then with golden light 

Peeping through my window make my room 80 
bright.’” ; 

Some little children, including the birthday child, may 

be sunbeams going to shine in the dark corners of the 

room. 

Another ‘‘story’’ from the Bible: ‘‘A pleasant thing 

it is for the eyes to behold the sun.’’ 

Repeat ‘‘God sends the bright spring sun.’’ (All 

stand.) 

Story of the Golden Fairies bringing Gifts to the Baby 

Violet. See Lesson XVI, page 99 for this story. 


Reference to offering: ‘‘Shall we give our offering to 


help make a baby happy.’’ Suggestions as to buying 
milk, and money placed in empty milk jar. 
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14, Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for the sun. Help 
us to be bright like sunbeams. 

15. Marching and saying good-by to leader, at the door. 

Note.—If the day were cloudy, it would not be wise to use 
the above plan as a whole. Substitute the following song for 
parts 3, 4, 5, and 6, and adapt the rest as necessary. The 
thought of the rain and sunshine as gifts of the Father is quite 
possible on one day, and the contrast of the sun shining after 
the darkness will make the latter part of the plan usuable. 

Instead of ‘‘God Sends the Bright Spring Sun’’ use 


‘God, our Father, made the night, 
Made the moon and stars so bright, 
All the clouds far, far away, 

The shining sun and golden day.’’ 


(Tune in Song Stories for the Sunday-school.)? 

Either with the other Bible verses, or in place of the first 
one, use ‘‘ He causeth to come down for you the rain.’’ Joel 2: 
23. 

b) Suggestive programs for the Primary 
Department. The following program is taken from Mary 
Foster Bryner’s Book ‘‘The Elementary Division’’: 

Outline of program (One Hour.) 

Improve the moments before the real session begins. Be 
ready to start on time. 

Worship (fifteen minutes, led by Primary Superintendent) : 
Quiet Music, Songs, Responsive Scripture, Prayers and Offer- 
ings (often marching). 

Fellowship (five minutes): Recognition of Visitors, New 
Pupils, Birthdays (or Cradle Roll Baby), or Singing. 

Training, Instruction and Expression (thirty minutes, by 
class teachers): Class Records, Review of last lesson or a 
Memory Drill (first half of time), New Lesson Story and Ex- 
pression (last half of time). 

Business and Closing Worship (ten minutes, by Superin- 
tendent): Reports of attendance and offerings, Notices, Liter - 
ature distributed and wraps put on; Quiet Music, Closing Song 
and Prayer. 
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The following outline Program is taken from the ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Worker and His Work.’’—Jacobs-Lincoln. 


Quiet music and opening service______________________ 5 min. 

ERY OR RELVIGR 2 ba caneeeme stat aa Syn oe ey Gees 

EES WeND: HOFVANG. <2 ae Ue A ke ee Ti Se Bane 
BOC omnes shivicun 2.8 se et ee ae Die 


The Division of Time 
Handwork—Story period—Supplemental Lesson_...10 ‘é 





ROR ee IE farce a ee SS ee Oy aut 
WOO BA ee et Sa a Sk ee Se 15. 14s 
Poe R Pune) PONS NERDS sia 5 oe a eee ee oe Dimats 
Close *prayer. and song... 520 Lt a Fiyogs Oe 
Sag ie el a aha er ise ana. we SG 60 min 


c) Suggestive Programs forthe Junior De- 
partment: 


1, Busy Work before Session. 
2. Music. 

3. Opening of School—Singing. 
4. Responsive Service. 

5. Prayer. 

6. Chureh Hymn. 

7. Fellowship. 

8. Offering. _ 


9. Business. 

10. Concert Drill. 

11. Temperance or Missions. 

12. Prayer. 

13. New Hymn. 

14. Bible Geography—Map Work. 

15. Teaching of Lesson. 

16. Comments by Superintendent. 

17. Song. 

18. Benediction. , 
The above is from ‘‘ All about the Juniors.’’ by Elizabeth 


Williams Sudlow. 
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The following is taken with slight modifications from Order 


of Service. 
I. 


LE 


Til. 


Ada 


XI. 
XII. 


No. 3 Junior Department Programs. 

As pupils come in they should have some handwork 
to do before the regular time for beginning the 
session arrives. 

At the hour set for the session to begin a chord 
should be given on the piano. This is a signal 
that all who come in after that time are late. 

The correlated lesson, or review or drill work for 
fifteen minutes. 

A Song of Worship without words, the first notes 
of which are a call to order and silence, ending 
with soft chords as a signal for all to stand. 

Scripture Recitation. 

Hymn—‘‘True-hearted, whole-hearted.’’ 

A Service of Prayer. 

a. Special subject for silent prayer suggested by 
pupils, teachers, or superintendent. 

b. Silent prayer. 

ce. Sentence prayer by the superintendent, re- 
peated by teachers and pupils. 

Business. 

a. Offering made ready and class credits pre- 
pared for report. 

b. Church attendance noted. 

ce. Class credits reported by class presidents 
and recorded by superintendent. 

Fellowship Exercises. For teachers and pupils who 
are absent recite Psa. 121 or read Psa. 36: 5-10. 
For those who have had a birthday, the birthday 
greeting in pupil’s book may be sung. For vis- 
itors and new scholars recite Num. 6. 24-26 or 
sing the Welcome Song given in Order of Service 
No. 0. 

Drill on the books of the Bible, finding references 
quickly, or on the recitation of memory texts. 

Song. 

Offering Service. 
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XIII. Special message of superintendent (if desired) on 
Missions, Temperance, or some other theme. 
XIV. The Lesson Taught. 
XV. Closing Prayer or Prayer Song. 
XVI. Distribution of Papers, Books, ete. 
XVII. Dismission. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


S. Sch.=A soe. org. with a rel. prop. Large gr. Smaller 
gr. Smallest gr. 

I. Dep. Management for depts. in the ch. divi. 

1. Thr. the 8. S. Board. 2. Thr. off. of div. org. 38, Thr. 
princip. of depts. 4. Thr. class management, 

II. Prog. making for depths. in the el. div. 

1. Imp. of gd. pr. for var. depts. a) For Teach. b) Pup. 
e) work. 

2. Points to be not. in prog. mak. a) Need of pup. b) 
Adapt. of pr. to sep. depts. c¢) Schedule for full time 
of sess. d) Var. e) Prop. prop. of var. pts. of prog. 
f) Need of nurt. char. of prog. 

3. Suggest. prog. a) Beg. 2) Prim. 3) Jun. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What kind of an organization is the Sunday-school? With 
what kind of lives has it to deal in the children’s and young peo- 
ple’s divisions? What must it do for these lives? How does it 
organize them? Name the three groups in the Sunday-school. 
Name the departments of the children’s division. State the 
fourfold management of these departments. Why are good 
programs of such great importance for the departments in the 
children’s division? State the points to be noted in good 
program making. Give an outline of a good program for the 
department of Beginners, the Primary and the Junior Depart- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WORSHIP AND MUSIC FOR THE CHILDREN. 


True worship is an important element in human life. We 
all worship something. We either worship self, or some crea- 
ture, or the Creator. Our worship is false if we worship self, 
because we have no right to deify ourselves. We possess no 
divine qualities. We are utterly dependent upon the divine 
Being, who made us and who cares for us bountifully day by day. 
It is idolatry to worship any creature and the practise of 
idolatry is the heighth of folly; because man is superior to 
all other creatures, because he is the crown of the creation. 
But it is perfectly proper, wise and just to worship the Most 
High God, who is the sum of all perfection and the Creator 
and Upholder of all things. Our happiness is inseparably 
combined with his glory. The true worship of the true God 
brings us unspeakable delight and it is this worship we culti- 
vate and teach our children. 

Worship and music are in a sense inseparably combined. 
We cannot worship God without the use of vocal music. We 
must sing his praises in the service of worship and we cannot 
‘sing them without giving musical expression to the deep de- 
votional sentiments of our heart. ‘‘ All deep things are song,’’ 
says Carlyle. The deepest sentiments and thoughts of our 
hearts must be uttered in the most poetical language with the 
‘highest melodious utterance. We make use of vocal and in- 
strumental music as a rule in our worship of God. 

It is the purpose of this lesson to show why and how 
children ought to be taught divine worship as well as why 
and how music should be utilized in the children’s division. 

I. Worship for the children. In the study of this sub- 
ject we note: } 

1, The need of special worship for the children. Chil- 
dren need special worship. 
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a) Because their religious feelings need 
cultivation. Their feelings of gratitude, reverence, faith, 
good-will and loyalty need to be cultivated and these attitudes 
of the mind are cultivated through the true worship of God. 
This worship reinforces with religious emotions the motives to 
moral conduct. This worship leads to satisfaction, the standard 
and source of all values. It develops an attitude of mind fav- 
orable to religious impressions. The devout mind is susceptible 
of the truth. 

b) Because the child learns to worship by 
“worshipping. The sacred art of worshipping cannot be 
learned except through the practise of worship. The child must 
learn to do many things in life by doing them. The art of 
swimming cannot be learned by correspondence, only by prac- 
tice. The child must form the habit of worship by repeating 
the act of worship. The little child is in the habit forming 
period of life and it ought to without fail acquire the habit 
of true worship. 

c) Because the child needs to worship God 
in its own childlike manner. The service of wor- 
ship for Adults is usually above and beyond the reach of the 
child mind. The songs and the prayers are mostly of a nature 
different from the conceptions of a child. Public worship to 
be made effective for all classes, the little folks and the 
adults, needs to include elements that come down to the level 
of the child’s comprehension and that reach up to the level 
of adult conceptions of divine things. 

2. The character of the special worship for little children. 

a) It must be adapted to the child’s mind. 
The sentiments expressed in the songs and the petitions uttered 
in the prayers must be such as come within the grasp of the 
child mind. This is particularly true of the department of the 
Beginners and the Primaries. Juniors can grasp greater truths 
and can retain many of the standard hymns of the church. 

b) It must meet the child’s need. The child 
has special individual and social needs. It leads a child’s life 
and moves about in a child’s world, has the obligations and the 
trials of a child to meet. It needs a service that is real and 
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concrete for its own needs. The sentiments they sing must 
be the sentiments of children and the prayers they offer peti- 
tions of children. The worship of children is to help to lead 
them into the fulness of child life. 

8. The method of conducting worship for the children. 
Each department in a sense requires a different method of wor- 
ship. In this part of this chapter we deal principally with the 
prayer service and this should be specially adapted to each 
department. Where the whole children’s division meets to- 
gether the prayer service will have to be adjusted to meet joint 
needs. Where they meet separately something of the following 
order should be followed. 

a) For Beginners Mary Foster Bryner says: ‘‘Pray- 
ers should be natural and frequent, repeated after the Super- 
intendent or in concert. By example rather than precept, en- 
courage a reverent attitude. Explain the purpose of the prayer. 
Make it definite and short so that the little ones may really 
pray. Show pictures of children at prayer. Teach a morning 
and an evening prayer, also a table grace suited to a child. 
Use sometimes a prayer song. Remember that some little chil- 
dren never hear a prayer outside of Sunday-school. The Lord’s 
Prayer is difficult for Beginners to understand, therefore it is 
suggested to be memorized in the Primary Department.’’ 

b) For the Primary Department. Ermina C. 
Lincoln says in ‘‘The Elementary Worker and His Work:’? 
‘*In the prayer service are included all prayer songs, sentences 
leading to prayer, questions concerning the meaning of prayer, 
and expressions of desire or thankfulness on the part of the 
children as well as the prayer itself... Of course if there is a 
Scriptural response as a part of the opening service then one 
should not be used on the same Sunday in connection with the 
prayer service, for the children will tire of too many such 
services. Children are naturally reverent, and if they seem 
not to be so their irreverence is usually found to have sufficient 
cause. There are several causes of irreverence in the Primary 
Department. Perhaps chief among them is lack of preparation 
for prayer. It is always unwise to sing a stirring song or a 
marching song immediately before prayer. It is physically 
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and mentally impossible for the child to become immediately 
quiet after being so aggressively active. Hither a little quiet 
music, a talk concerning the meaning of prayer, or the sing- 
ing of a prayer song will produce an atmosphere of reverence 
in the room. Another very common cause of irreverence on 
the part of children during prayer is the length of the petition 
and the use in it of words which the children can not under- 
stand. Let all prayers in the Primary Department be short— 
better far two or three short prayers during the session than 
one long one. Prayer in the Primary Department should ex- 
press the desires, needs, and gratitude’ which the child can 
really feel and should be offered in terms and expressions 
which the child can understand. For these reasons it is best 
that the prayer should be thought out before the session. If 
the Superintendent comes to the class not knowing what the 
prayer shall be, in all probability it will be much longer than 
it should be and the Superintendent will unconsciously use 
words which the children do not understand.’’ 


ce) Forthe Junior Department. Emma C. Rob- 
inson says in ‘‘The Junior Worker and His Work’’: ‘‘ While 
the entire service is one of worship, there must be in every 
session a definite time for coming into the presence of God in 
prayer. This should be as near the lesson period as possible. 
In order that the room may be pervaded by an atmosphere of 
reverence and worship the door should be closed, and no one 
allowed to enter during this part of the service; the officers 
should cease work and join in the service, and every teacher 
bow or kneel, as is the custom. 


‘¢The prayer should not be over long; it should be filled with 
thankfulness for definite things, and with such petitions as are 
easily a part of the heart life of every Junior. The impress 
of the prayer is much strengthened if followed, while still in 
the attitude of prayer, by one of the great hymns of adoration, 
as ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” The great pur- 
pose of prayer in the Junior Department is that the boys and 
girls may feel the spirit of true prayer, and not think of it 
simply as words.’’ 
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II. Music for the children. Children are all fond both 
of vocal and of instrumental music. ‘‘Music’’, some one says, 
‘touches the soul at its center and affects thought, feeling 
and will.’’ The songs of childhood go with us all the way 
through life. Through these songs gospel truth can be carried 
into many a home, where it otherwise never enters. Children 
from families that do not go to church sing the gospel songs 
they learn in the Sunday-school, in their homes and convey 
striking truth into minds that would otherwise never hear the 
truth. Both instrumental and vocal music is of great service 
in the departments of the children’s division if properly 
used. We want to note: 

1. The purpose of music for the children in the children’s 
division. Both vocal and instrumental music serve the purpose. 

a) Of fostering the spirit of true devotion. 
They both help to tune the hearts of the children to sing God’s 
praise. ‘*Music,’’ says Miss Conant, ‘‘should tend to awaken 
the emotions of reverence and awe, the sense of the presence 
of God; it should deepen the impression of duty derived from 
Scripture or hymn; it should heighten self-expression in praise 
or prayer. Always it should spring naturally out of the words 
of the hymns; ‘the tune exists for the sake of the words, not 
words for the tune.’’’ Both the tune and the words of the 
song ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy,’’ ete., evoke a spirit of reverence. All 
the tune and songs ecnnected with the devotional part of the 
service must help to cultivate the right attitudes of the mind, 
the spirit of true devotion. Nething is more helpful to tune 
the heart to sing God’s praise than suitable tunes and songs. 

b) Of carrying on the work of education. 
Ermina C. Lincoln says: ‘‘Many of the songs taught will be 
really a part of the lesson teaching, for they will emphasize 
the truth which the Superintendent plans to develop in her 
talk with the children. This is one of the chief purposes of 
the songs used in the Department. In planning the program 
the Superintendent should select from the list of songs which 
the children know those which are best suited to emphasize 
the truth of the day; such songs are really a part of the teach- 
ing and often the chief part. Kindergartners recognize this 
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fact, and Primary Superintendents are coming more and more 
to realize it. Some Superintendents make the mistake of let- 
ting the children select all the songs used in the Department 
and almost never plan the sorgs when planning the program. 
It is possible for the teacher to govern the choice of songs 
and still allow the children to select which of several shall be 
used. The songs will naturally be classified by both Superin- 
tendent and children as ‘Rainy Day Songs,’ ‘Snow Songs,’ 
‘Prayer Songs,’ ‘Christmas Songs,’ ‘Flower Songs,’ ete. 
Let the children choose which of one group of songs shall be 
used that day.’’ 

c) Of maintaining order and discipline in 
the school. Miss Lee says: ‘‘It is wonderful to notice the 
effect of music on children; they respond so unconsciously but 
so unmistakingly.’’ It is remarkable how instrumental music 
wiil help to control the little ones. ‘‘It will not be necessary 
to eall for ‘silence’ when the piano has spoken and they have 
responded. The piano speaks so much more effectively, un- 
obtrusively and impersonally than superintendent or bell, that 
it is well in our infant school to minimize our orders from the 
desk, and let the piano with its double chord, tell the children 
to stand up or sit down.’’ ‘‘When the children have become 
drowsy or listless during the session a bright march upon the 
piano, allowing them to march about the room while fresh air 
is let in, will produce both order and attention.’’ 

2. The character of the music for the various depart- 
ments of the elementary division. 

a) Forthe Beginners. Mary Foster Bryner says: 
‘‘ Appropriate songs are available and may be found in spe- 
cial song books and leaflets, and are often printed in the 
Teacher’s text-books with the Graded Lessons. Prepare a 
_ serap-book of songs. Select those that are short with simple 
words, and choice but easy melodies. The music should ex- 
press the words and be in the right range. Never teach words 
by rote, but develop the thought carefully through stories 
and pictures. It is better to use fewer that are well learned 
and only those worthy to endure; often one verse or a chorus 
is enough. Repeat, till well known, the songs they love. Do 
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not choose too many of one kind, but some to suit all parts 
of the program, the seasons, and special occasions. 

‘A good deal of singing should be scattered through the 
program. Encourage soft, sweet singing. Let them listen 
while the piano expresses the song in clear tones, but not 
loud. A soft violin may be used. Have somebody sing to the 
children, and let them hum the melody before trying the 
words. The leader should not overpower, but sustain the 
voices. Children love rhythm. If their motions are natural 
and spontaneous, there is value in occasional motion songs. 
Let them imagine doing something with a purpose. Avoid 
stiff, mechanical motions, suggested by book or leader. The 
Superintendent usually teaches the songs. 

‘¢Too much care cannot be exercised in selecting songs for 

Beginners. ’? 
b) Forthe Primary Department. ‘‘The piano 
is best suited to this department. The instrumental music 
should assist the spirit of reverence. Quiet, sweet music helps 
to maintain order. Chords may give signals. No song-books 
are needed for the children to use. A song roll, if plainly 
printed in large type, may be used sometimes. All Primary 
children sing the melody. That is one reason why children’s 
songs are needed in this department. 

‘*Songs should be carefully selected, containing simple, not 
symbolic words. Each song should teach a truth suited to 
children. Different kinds of songs should be chosen appropriate 
to the seasons and special days and suited to the different 
parts of the day’s program. Some songs should be familiar, 
referring to God’s House, God’s Word, God’s Day and God’s 
Name, to be used when needed. A few choice songs more per- 
fectly learned will result better than many songs half known. 
Songs are an aid to memory and a valuable part of lesson 
teaching. The music should be suited to the words and truth 
to be impressed.’’ 

c) Forthe Junior Department. Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Ludlow in ‘‘All About the Juniors’’ says: ‘‘The great 
character-making hymns should take precedence over the pretty 
little songs in which the Primary children delight, or the 
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rollicking ragtime airs which are so quickly learned and as 
quickly worn out. Why use anything but the best? The 
Juniors love, and are capable of appreciating, a class of hymns 
which to those who have not tried them seem beyond their 
understanding. They learn more of the Gospel message and of 
the great truths of Christianity from hymns than from any 
other source except the Bible. Where can we find a better 
picture of the heavenly home than in ‘‘ Jerusalem, My Happy 
Home,’’? or in ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden’’? And what is a 
stronger temperance hymn than ‘‘My Soul, Be on Thy Guard’’? 
And where can we find better Christmas hymns than ‘“‘Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing,’’ ‘‘While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night,’’ ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem,’’ ‘‘It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,’’ or ‘‘Joy to the World, the Lord is 
Come??? And for Easter, instead of a song about the flowers 
awakening, try ‘‘Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.’’ For mis- 
sionary hymns can we find anything that excels ‘‘ Jesus Shall 
Reign Where’er the Sun,’’ ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,’’ or ‘‘The Son of God Goes Forth to War’’? For praise 
hymns, what are better than ‘¢When Morning Gilds the Skies,’’ 
‘¢Qlorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,’? ‘‘O Day of Rest and 
Gladness,’’ ‘‘ Awake, My Soul, and with the Sun,’’ or ‘‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy’’?? Hymns of conquest appeal strongly to this age; 
such as, ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ ‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up, 
for Jesus,’’? and ‘‘The Son of God Goes Forth to War.’’ Then 
there are the evening hymns which can be memorized and used 
in their private devotions. What can be found to surpass ‘‘ Now 
the Day Is Over,’’ ‘‘ Abide with Me,’’ ‘‘All Praise to Thee, 
My God, This Night,’’ or ‘¢Jesus Lover of My Soul’’??’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Worship: False—true—worsh. and mus. insep. 


I, Worship for the child. 
1. Need of sp. wor. a) Rel. Fac. need cult. b) Ch. learns 


w. by worsh. ¢) Needs to w. in a childl. man. 

2. Char. if sp. worship f. ch. a) Ad. to ch. m, b) To 
ch. needs. 

3. Meth. of cond. w. a) For beg. b) For pr. dep. ¢) 
For Jun. 
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II. Music for the children. 
1. Purp. of mu. a) Fort. sp. of tr. dev. b) Carry on wk. of 
ed. c¢) Maint. ord. and des. 
2. Char. of mus. a) For Beg. b) For Prim. c) For Jun. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why should we not worship anything outside of God? 
Why should we worship God? Why are worship and music 
combined? What kinds of music do we make use of in our 
worship? Why do the children need special worship? In 
what manner must the child worship? How does a child 
learn to worship? How should this worship be conducted in the 
department of Beginners? Of Primaries? Of Juniors? Why 
are we all so fond of music? Why should children be taught 
good gospel songs in the Sunday-school? Name the threefold 
purpose of the use of music in the children’s division. 
Describe the character of the music in the department of the 
Beginners, the Primary Department and the Junior Depart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BEGINNERS AND PRIMARY METHODS. 


The Methods in use in the Beginners and Primary depart- 
ments are not the invention of one mind but of many minds as 
the modern locomotive, that moving powerhouse, is a combina- 
tion of many inventions. Many methods of work that have 
been invented by workers in the above mentioned departments 
have been tried and found wanting and they have been ruled 
out. Others have been tested and found effective and they are 
used by wide-awake workers. 

There is no copyright on the working methods of the de- 
partments under consideration in this lesson. They were not 
invented for the benefit of the inventors but for the benefit 
of all the workers who wish to make use of them. The com- 
piler of these methods claims no originality except in the order 
in which he has classified them. It is the purpose of this les- 
son to show beginners and primary methods in the ordinary 
service of the regular session, in the special service of the 
regular session and in the services rendered between the ses- 
sions. 

I. Beginners and Primary Methods in the ordinary ser- 
vice of the regular session. A few of these we have already 
considered in chapters III. and IV. and still others we will 
consider in chapter VI. We deal in this chapter with methods 
not otherwise considered. ¢ 

1. Beginners Methods in the ordinary service of the 


regular session. 
a) Cradle Roll Class. This exists for the benefit 


of little children who attend under four years of age. ‘‘ While 
such are not urged to come, it would cause great disappoint- 
ment and be considered a deprivation if some three year old 
were forbidden to attend.’’ The Cradle Roll Supe?intendent or 
some other person appointed to this work will care for these 
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little ones ‘‘ with informal conversation, simple stories, prayers, 
pictures and finger exercises.’’ Material for instructing and 
entertaining these little ones can be found in ‘‘Object Lessons 
for Cradle Roll’’ by Frances Danielson. 


b) Helpers. If this department is large the super- 
intendent needs helpers. Mary Foster Bryner says: ‘‘ Attrac- 
tive young mothers end girls in the older ‘‘teens’’? make good 
helpers, if they love children and prepare for their work. They 
greet early-comers, assist in removing wraps, look after tem- 
perature and ventilation, welcome and seat visitors, attend 
door, answer questions, and guard against interruptions; they 
discourage aimless talking, wandering about, tipping chairs, ete. 
They encourage the children in singing, rising, marching and 
taking part heartily; help children to find their offerings in 
pockets, gloves and handkerchiefs; supervise hand-work, and 
assist in every way. They learn the Superintendent’s way of 
working, and may teach their own circles under her super- 
vision.’ 

c) Equipment. They ought to occupy a room separated 
from the rest of the school where nothing can distract and 
annoy. 

‘‘The general atmosphere should be bright, cheery and 
homelike. Tinted walls, green or brown; the burlap frieze and 
wide wainscoting cap or plate-rail, placed low for pictures; the 
floor covered with carpet, rug or linoleum; dainty window eur- 
tains; blooming plants or cut flowers; choice pictures, suited 
to children and hung low; make the room attractive and help 
the soul to respond. The surroundings should help little chil- 
dren to realize that they ‘‘Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness. ’’ 

The entrance to the room should never be in front of the 
children. Good air, light and ventilation are essential, and 
space to move about. Little chairs or benches should be low 
enough to allow the feet to reach the floor. They need rubber 
tips, if the floor is uncovered, and should not be fastened to- 
gether. The birthday chair may be painted white or decorated 
with a ribbon. Provide hooks for the wraps, also large pins 
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to fasten the belongings of each child together. Hats and 
wraps should always be removed. 


A cabinet or cupboard is needed in which to keep all sup- 
plies for the Cradle Roll and Beginners. Upon the Superinten- 
dent’s table should be the Bible and material needed for her 
program. The blackboard should be low enough for children 
to reach. Low tables, or a side-shelf are sometimes provided on 
which children may do hand-work. The seats of their chairs 
may be used. The sand table is occasionally used for the set- 
ting of a story. A piano is preferred. Among regular supplies 
will be included the large pictures for Beginners, prepared for 
the Graded Lessons. They should be mounted and classified, 
with others gathered from miscellaneous sources, to be used 
as temporary pictures with lessons. A glass birthday bank 
(without grotesque devices) and offering baskets are needed. 
Class boxes contain crayons, blunt scissors, paste, cover-paper, 
eard-board, colored paper, and small pictures for handwork. 
Each child needs an addressed manila envelope in which to 
carry his folders home. 


d) Offerings. Miss Frederica Beard in ‘‘The Begin- 
ners Worker and Work’’, says: ‘‘There are several ways of 
taking up the offering and variety of action adds interest. 
Sometimes, a little box or basket is placed in the center of 
the circle, and the children go, one by one, to drop in their 
pennies, or one child (perhaps two, if there are two baskets, 
and the circle is large) passes the basket to gather up the 
‘gifts. Again, the children may march around and drop in their 
money, as the teacher or some child holds the basket. March 
music is desirable with the last plan, and some soft, pretty piece 
when the others are used. If a song about giving is sung, 
- it is best to do this before or after one of these plans. A 
good offertory song for little children is much needed. In some 
that are used there is danger of unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion, and consequent misunderstanding because children are 
very liberal. For instance, when the following is said or sung, 
there is a likelihood of confusion. 
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‘So we bring our offerings to Jesus, 
And cheerfully give them to-day; 

When placed in his hand for a blessing, 
They ll comfort some child far away.’’ 


‘¢Tt is well to have a short and very specific prayer after 
the bringing of gifts, such as the one suggested. ‘‘For thy 
gifts, our Father, we thank thee; help us to share our good 
things. ’’ 

e) Fellowship. This emphasizes the personal element 
through a general greeting to teachers and children, a welcome 
to a new pupil or visitor, the Birthday or Cradle Roll service. 
There is danger of making this part of the program too elab- 
orate and long. Avoid calling a long roll of names. An in- 
teresting method is to choose one of the five-year-old girls to 
pass around inside the circle, touching lightly on the forehead 
each little girl while all the children give her first name. Let 
one boy touch the others in the same way. Let another child 
touch every one in the circle as rapidly as the children can 
count the attendance. In such ways, every child is interested, 
and acquaintance established.’’ 


 f) General activities, ‘Little children cannot 
sit still long. They love to be busy. Early-comers may help 
to arrange chairs, select and place pictures; older ones may 
help younger ones with wraps. The youngest need to learn 
how to move quietly when rising, marching, ete. Rest exer- 
cises should be more than mechanical. If the room is too small, 
perhaps they could march into a hall, or even out-of-doors. 
Expression is better than repression; action means more than 
admonition. Careful handling of the folders may be taught. 
For absent children folders should be saved or sent.’’ 
‘““The lesson may further be emphasized by other activities. 
As previously indicated, some phase of the lesson may be 
dramatized. If the lesson has suggested things in nature, such 
as birds or flowers, the children may be birds or flowers, the 
birds with spreading wings, flying among the flowers. If the 
lesson is on helpfulness, the children may play ‘‘house,’’ each 
member of the family having some specific work to do, per- 
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haps to help in making ready for going to church. Whatever 
form of expression is used, it must be in line with the thought 
of the lesson. 

‘“After a good-bye song the children put on their wraps and 
quietly pass out, receiving papers and cards as they go.’? 

2. Primary Methods in the ordinary service of the regular 
session. , 
a) Equipment. ‘‘If unable to secure the most de- 
sirable equipment, do your best with what you have. It is 
essential that the surroundings should be clean, comfortable 
and convenient, and as beautiful as possible; for the Primary 
room is a part of God’s House. Decorate with blooming plants 
or flowers. The ideal is a separate room or place, located so as 
not to disturb others. Good air and light are needed. Pro- 
vide a place for wraps, which should be removed (as in day- 
school.). Children are more comfortable and appear more néarly 
alike without wraps. 

“‘ Attractive, tinted walls are better than white. A broad, 
low wainscoting cap, like a plate-rail, furnishes a good place 
to arrange pictures for temporary use. A level floor, covered, 
is preferred. Different panels of the wall may be devoted to 
material pertaining to Attendance Records, Birthday Calendar, 
Missions, Temperance, etc.’’ 

‘*Good pictures, neatly framed, should be chosen as per- 
manent decorations. All children should know and love pic- 
tures of The Shepherds at the Manger, The Visit of the Wise 
Men, a Madonna, Samuel Praying, The Christ Child, The Boy 
Christ, The Triumphal Entry, Christ Blessing the Children, 
Christ, the Good Shepherd. Mounted pictures are better for 
the teachers’ use.’’ 

Comfortable chairs of graded sizes, not fastened together, 
are preferred. They should be rubber-tipped if the floor is 
bare. A blackboard is essential for varied uses. The Super- 
intendent’s table should contain the department Bible and 
material needed for the day’s program. No bell is needed, as 
quiet music may give the signals. A piano is better than an 
organ for children’s voices. Folding class tables, about twenty 
inches high, are convenient for hand-work. The class boxes 
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or envelopes of material to be used may be placed upon the 
tables. A narrow, low shelf, on hinges, around the wall, may 
be a substitute, at which the children may stand while doing 
the work. Lap-boards, cut from heavy pasteboard, are quite 
successfully used. The only use for the sand-board would be 
to illustrate the lesson in a pictorial way. Maps are useless 
with Primary children.’’ 

‘(The Secretary-Tteasurer will need her card-index records 
and permanent books; the birthday bank and boxes or 
baskets for regular offering. A cabinet, bookcase, closet 
or curtained shelf is mecessary, in which to keep 
neatly the supplies, such as pictures and papers for dis- 
tribution, also song-books, music and curios for the teacher’s 
use; chalk, colored crayons, paste, pencils, paper and scissors, 
for the children’s hand-work. Under limited conditions, the 
equipment must be adapted as seems necessary.’’ 

In @ one room School. Ina small department or 
class or a one-room school, teachers must secure the best separ- 
ation possible, by curtains or screens, meeting for class-work 
in a corner, or vestibule, or in a house near by. In summer 
some meet on church steps, in a tent, or on the shady side of 
the building, under a tree, on a porch next door, or even in a 
wagon box. Little chairs are preferred, but benches may be 
lowered or pews supplied with foot rests. One section of a 
screen may be a blackboard, another used for pictures, and the 
third used to hold Cradle Roll and Birthday Calendars. Behind 
a screen there may be pictures shown, quiet concert prayers, 
whisper songs, ete. The few children are worthy of the best; 
their needs are as great. Class teachers are needed more. The 
mothers who come may be helpers. Many small schools are 
well graded. 

If the Primary class must be with the main school for 
opening and elosing, some recognition of the children should 
be made by the Superintendent and at least one exercise given 
by them.’’ 

b) Offering. ‘‘In many schools the offering service 
is known as the ‘giving exercise’ and is valued more as an 
’ exercise for the children than as a service of worship. Help 
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the children to feel that they can ‘Worship the Lord by giv- 
ing.’ Do not cheapen the service by the singing of any song 
which is not reverent and the music or words of which detract 
from the thought of worship. If the Church is to have large 
givers in the future let the Primary Superintendent train the 
children in the Department to give heartily and gladly. Do 
not cheapen his cause by singing such a song as ‘Hear the 
Pennies Dropping.’ The children should be taught what the 
Bible says about giving; they should be told what becomes of 
their gifts; they should know that if they have not much 
money to give they can give other things, as kind words, praise, 
love, and service. If they have earned the money which they 
bring and the teacher knows this, they should be commended 
for it—never because of the amount brought, but because of 
the service which it represents. If the envelope system of 
offering is used in the Primary Department the offerings will 
greatly increase in most schools for two reasons: one, the 
children will not lose or spend it on the way to Sunday-school, 
and, secondly, the parents are willing to give the children more 
when they see the accurate account kept of all money brought. 

“Tf the secretary receives the offering at the door it may 
be brought to the front of the room by one or more of the 
children, and as the children holding the offering stand before 
the Superintendent, prayer may be offered that the money may 
be blessed in helping others to know about Jesus the children’s 
Friend. Sometimes a responsive offering service is used, clos- 
ing with prayer by the Superintendent. If the offering is not 
taken at the door, the children may march during the offering 
song and as they pass a basket held by the secretary or Super- 
intendent, may place their offering in the basket. In many 
schools the offering is taken up in the classes and a representa- 
tive of each class brings it to the Superintendent during the 
offering service, All of these methods are good, and a great 
many schools vary the program from year to year by varying 
the form in which the offering is received.’’ 

ec) Expressional Activities.. ‘‘Children learn 
by doing things, talking, playing, working, ete. The activities 
of Primary children need right direction. It is a safe rule to 
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do nothing for them that they can do for themselves. They 
love to have a part. Children can remove their wraps, march, 
or rearrange chairs, as desired. Every rest exercise should be 
planned in accordance with the day’s program. 

‘*Busy work and hand-work have their value, if directed. 
Early-comers may be kept busy until the formal opening. Some 
can select pictures, copy Bible verses, a story or a song. Teach- 
ers must come early or take turns in directing such work be- 
fore Sunday-school. Interest will be aroused and held, prompt- 
ness secured, and the beginnings of disorder avoided.’’ 

‘‘There are four excellent reasons why handwork should 
be used in connection with the lesson teaching: first, because 
hand-work is one form of self-teaching; second, because of 
the spontaneous desire of the child to give manual expression 
of the truths which he understands; third, because such expres- 
sion leads to a more thorough understanding of the truth, and 
fourth, because the child is not embarrassed by limitations in 
such expression. For a fuller development of these reasons 
than can be given here the teacher should read ‘‘ Handwork 
in the Sunday-school,’’ by Milton S. Littlefield.’’ 

‘*During the Sunday-school session, pictures may be se- 
lected, cut, pasted, mounted, drawn or colored. Teachers some- 
times furnish pictures for selection. A little writing may be 
done by children who are able, sometimes a verse of Scripture 
or song copied under an appropriate picture, or a picture 
chosen to suit a verse or song. Some children paste type- 
written copies on their papers. Hand-work should not be hur- 
ried, but well done, contributing to a happy, helpful hour.’’ 

II. Beginners and Primary Methods in special services 
during the regular session. 

1. Beginners Methods in special services. 

a) Special offerings. Children should be encour- 
aged severally and jointly to contribute something for the 
good of others, who are in special need. The teacher must 
guide them to make a gift of their own. She tells a story 
of a child, sick in the hospital a few blocks away. ‘‘Next 
Sunday could you bring something for Jane, that mother would 
like to have you give her? Perhaps you have a picture, or 
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some pretty shells that some of you brought from the sea- 
shore, that you could put in a little box, or, perhaps, you can 
save an orange.’? The teacher takes the trouble to write a 
postal card to each mother telling just what has been pro- 
posed, and expresses the hope that each child may be allowed 
to do something himself, the mother only reminding and guid- 
ing. About half the children respond and fulfill the plan. It 
is very beautiful to see them the next Sunday carry their gifts 
one by one to a little table in the center of the circle (this 
serves as an object lesson to the other children) and then all 
pray: 

‘We bring these gifts, our Father, for one of thy children 
who is ill. May they help to make Jane quite well.’’ 

‘‘The next step is to seek united gift-making by all bring- 
ing the same thing; for example, every child is asked to bring 
one potato and one apple at Thanksgiving time, as ‘‘a gift 
from us all,’’ after hearing of a mother and children who have 
none. At another time of year all are asked to bring one pic- 
ture each. The teacher holds up a scrapbook that is ‘‘just 
waiting for some pretty pictures for a little lame boy who 
can’t run about.’? The next Sunday each child who has 
brought a picture is given time to paste it in the book, under 
the guidance of a teacher. A photograph of the boy is placed 
on the wall: ‘‘This is Carl, who likes pictures.’ 

In some such way the little folks can be trained to con- 
tribute something toward the welfare of others. 


b) Missions. ‘‘The spirit of Missions may be de- 
veloped through pictures, stories, a simple song or prayer. Such 
stories as ‘‘The Little Maid in Naaman’s Home,’’ or ‘‘The 
Good Samaritan’’ convey the spirit of Missions. Beginners 
love to sing the refrain of ‘‘The World Children for Jesus’’ 
and to pray ‘‘God bless the little children wherever they may 
be.’’> They are glad to bring their love gifts to buy pure 
milk for poor city babies, or to help to send a mother and baby 
to the country, or to help furnish chairs for a kindergarten 
for little children across the sea. The concrete purpose of 
every gift should be explained.’’ 
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ec) Temperance. Little children are busy every day 
learning how to use the different members of the body. They 
may be led to realize that hands, feet, eyes, tongue are God’s 
good gifts placed in their care. With suitable development, 
they can understand the prayer, ‘‘O Lord, keep thou the door 
of my lips’’ (to watch what goes in or the words that come 
out). They may be intensely interested in learning how each 
child may be a helper in caring for his body. Every sugges- 
tion should be positive, concrete and helpful. 

There are frequent opportunities to show how the growth, 
beauty and strength of God’s trees, plants, flowers and an- 
imals depend upon God’s gift of plenty of pure fresh water. 
God’s children are worth more than any of these. Beginners 
love to represent flowers while they repeat— 


‘¢Hach flower holds up its dainty cup 
To catch the rain and dew, 

The drink for flowers that comes from showers, 
Is just the drink for you.’’ 


Such a motto may be associated with the song, ‘‘The best 
of drinks for children is water clear and bright.’’ 

d) Promotion. An elaborate program is not desir- 
able. The basis of promotion should depend upon the develop- 
ment of the child. Those of public school age are usually 
promoted. For the promotion service choose material used in 
the Graded work. Select what is well known. The latter 
part of September is preferred for Promotion Day, as the new 
year’s work for all grades begins the first Sunday of October. 
As an honor each child should receive a certificate tied with 
ribbon. A rose may be tucked in the ribbon. <A Primary 
teacher should welcome them, as the Beginners’ teachers 
should remain in the Beginners’ Department. 

2. Primary Methods in special services. 

a) Missionary Instruction, ‘‘The ways in 
which missions may be taught interestingly in the Primary 
Department are only limited by the willingness of the Super- 
intendent and teachers to adapt to the understanding of the 
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children the numberless stories and devices which are easily 
procured. ’”’ 


‘Children need to learn that many kinds of children be- 
long to God’s Family. Provision is made for such teaching 
in the Graded Primary Lessons through Bible Texts and spe- 
cial Missionary lessons, supplemented by stories, pictures, 
songs and prayers in some of the folders. It is easy to inter- 
est children by placing pictures around the room and explain- 
ing the need of special offerings to provide for some definite 
missionary need. They may be encouraged to pray for mis- 
sionaries and their work. They love to sing such songs a3 
‘¢The World Children for Jesus.’’ 


‘¢The children should have an interest in and give toward 
both Home and Foreign work. Remembering that the child’s 
interest aroused by the impression made, must lead to expres- 
sion on his part, ways in which his interest may express itself 
in service should be provided by the teacher.’’ 


b) Temperance instruction. Early temperance 
impressions are very desirable because they are the most per- 
manent. As Hannibal, when a child, swore eternal hatred 
against the Romans, so must the children in the primary de- 
partment have a lifelong antipathy implanted into their minds 
against intemperance. 


‘¢Children need much physical care. Primary children 
have developed some responsibility in caring for themselves. 
They should early be impressed with the importance of caring 
properly for the only body which is to be theirs through life 
and be led to regard it as God’s gift to each child. For chil- 
dren all temperance teaching should be positive and upbuild- 
ing. Songs, stories and mottoes and a few Bible precepts will 
prove helpful.’’ 


‘“‘My body is God’s, for he gave it 
All pure, and he made it for use; 
He wants me to keep it and save it 
From all kinds of harm and abuse.’’ 
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‘‘Such a motto, or a Temperance Impression, ‘Keep thy- 
self pure,’ or an incident may be introduced frequently into 
the opening program. 

‘‘With Primary Graded Lessons, ten Temperance Lessons 
are suggested in groups such as, The Right Use of God’s Good 
Gifts. ’? 

‘The Primary child needs lessons on self-control and the 
making of right choices as a foundation, and such lessons are 
very strongly given in the Graded Lessons. Give them an ideal 
toward which to look, for they are all great imitators at. this 
period in their life. For those teachers who are looking for 
good temperance material there is a book by Miss Mabel 
Freese, ‘‘Temperance Helps for Primary Teachers,’’ which, 
although written for the help of the publie school teacher, is 
full of good material for temperance teaching in the Sunday- 
school ard is strong in its positive truths. Another book is by 
Miss Belle Brain, ‘‘Weapons for Temperance Warfare.’’ The 
Sunday-school Department of the W. C. T. U. issues in leaflet 
form helps for Sunday-school teachers on the same great 
problem. ’’ 


ce) Promotion. Each year’s work constitutes one 
grade. It is desirable that children should be familiar with 
the grade work before promotion to the next highér grade or 
the next department. The ideal plan is for teachers to remain 
as grade teachers, the pupils being promoted. The last Sunday 
in September is growing in favor as Promotion Day, as each 
new year of the Graded Lessons begins in October. On Promo- 
tion Day nearest the ninth birthday, the third-grade children 
should be promoted to the Junior Department. Age, ability and 
development should be considered, rather than definite require- 
ments, Certificates may be given from grade to grade and a 
diploma (tied with ribbon, and a rose tucked in) upon promo- 
tion from a department. 

A Public Service is desired. Decorations in Elementary 
colors, green and white, are attractive, and an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s work interests parents and friends. The Promotion 
service should consist of material selected from the course 
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outlined for a grade or department, including songs, memory 
verses and telling of Bible Stories. 

Tit. Beginners and Primary Methods in services between 
the regular sessions. These services take place during week- 
days. 

1. Beginners Methods for weekday activities. 

-a) The Sunday-school party. This is held to 
have a good time with the children and to play games with 
them now and then. A party is usually a delight to any child, 
and to some little children the Sunday-school party will give 
what is denied in other ways. With any group it should be 
simple, but pretty and full of fun. ‘‘Dressing up’’ should be 
avoided; there are always children who cannot have as dainty 
clothes as some others, and often when ‘‘best things’’ are worn, 
fun is lessened. To those who go to many parties, more elab- 
orate than a Sunday-school affair could be, and to whom a 
party has always meant ice cream, something on a simpler 
scale but just as pretty makes a pleasant surprise. Memory 
recalls the delight of some little people over individual molds 
of orange jelly surrounded with whipped cream, on a kinder: 
- garten table that was arranged in yellow. 

b) A Thanksgiving party. If a party is given 
at Thanksgiving time, the offering by the children of fruits 
and vegetables, or of things for a dinner, can be better 
brought then than on Sunday. A few minutes may be devoted to 
packing these, with the help of the children, to make real 
to them just what will be done with the gifts. The room 
decorated with autumn leaves, sheaves of corn, and bunches 
of oats and wheat will be attractive. 

After the dinner has been enjoyed, familiar ring games, 
such as ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief,’’ and plays of finding a 
hidden object, or running a race on the outside of the circle 
by two children, starting in opposite directions, are more fun 
than many kindergarten games unfamiliar probably to a part 
of any Sunday-school group. Exception may be made to the 
so-called sense games of tasting, smelling, and feeling, when 
blindfolded, for these are likely to be appreciated the first 
time they are played. Various ways of marching, running, 
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and skipping are always of interest. After the play has con- 
tinued some time a story that cannot have a place on Sun- 
day will be listened to with delight. A few toys in corners 
of the room will be nice for the youngest children who do 
not care for the games and for any of the group when they 
first come. 

ec) A Christmas party. ‘It is always well for 
the Beginners, if they number over twenty-five, to have a 
Christmas celebration separately from the rest of the school. 
A smaller group may join with the Primary Department if 
that has not more than that number. Where there are not 
more than eight or ten children representing both groups, it 
might be advisable to have a Christmas afternoon party for 
them in some home. A Sunday-school entertainment for the 
rest of the school is not so fitting either as to time or character 
for the youngest children. 

‘‘The Christmas party may be similar to that for Thanks- 
giving. There may be games, stories, and songs with an offer- 
ing for children less fortunate and less well provided for than 
themselves. The games may be those played at the Thanksgiv- 
ing party. The songs should be Christmas carols. The stories 
should be appropriate to the Christmas season. There may be 
‘one story of the baby born on Christmas day and one of little 
children who kept his birthday by giving gifts for his sake. 
Following the story, the children may march with the toys or 
fruit which they have brought for the children in some family 
or home and place them under the Christmas tree. Then may 
follow the Christmas treat.’’ 

d) The celebration of birthdays. ‘Besides 
the little birthday service on Sundays that has been referred 
to in other lessons, some teachers may find it possible to make 
recognition of the birthdays in some other way. It may be a 
tiny note delivered by the postman on the day, for getting a 
letter does please a four-year-old and a bright little message 
of love will add more pleasure to the day. But even a note 
sent to each one takes much time, if there are a large number 
of children, so in some cases, a suitable picture card may be 
more advisable. Another plan is that of having a birthday 
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party once a quarter, or even once a month, when all the 
birthdays that have come during that time may be celebrated. 
The group of birthday children are given the best. places by 
the others and are allowed to choose the games. At the same 
time they are led to think of entertaining the other children 
in the best way possible, just because they are the honored 
ones. In some schools, where the children come from homes 
in which birthday parties and many other things are given, 
such a celebration is not so desirable as in places where the 
coming together in this way will be a bright spot in a little 
life and will be a social opportunity for doing much good. 
The birthday songs to be sung at Sunday-school, or at the 
week-day party, are listed with the other songs.’’ 

e) Adayinthe woods. ‘‘A day in the woods in 
the spring will have special value for all classes of children, 
because of their love of nature and the opportunity which this 
presents to the Beginners’ teacher. It will be of most interest, 
of course, to those who cannot go often or ever to the country. 
To go as a party of little children will be far better than just 
to go to a picnic of the entire Sunday-school.’’ 

2. Primary Methods for Weekday Activities. 

a) Socials when the children entertain 
The children enjoy acting as hosts and hostesses occasionally 
to their parents and friends, so once in a while allow them 
to-entertain their friends in the Sunday-school room or under 
the name of a Sunday-school department or class. Invitations 
may be prepared by the Superintendent in advance and ad- 
dressed and delivered by the children. Both parents and chil- 
dren seem to enjoy socials of this kind.’’ 

b) Socials in which the children are enter- 
tained. ‘‘Some schools plan to entertain the children of 
the Primary Department at least once a quarter. Games for 
these times are readily arranged, and sometimes light refresh- 
ments are served. Very unique invitations may be made by 
the Superintendent with the aid of the helpers of the Depart- 
ment, and these invitations are greatly treasured by the chil- 
dren. The following are a few names given to such socials 
which suggest the character of the social: ‘¢Thimble Party,’’ 
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‘‘Soap-bubble Party,’’ ‘‘Christmas Social,’’ ‘‘ Animal Social,’’ 
‘Autumn Picnic,’’ ‘‘Alice-in-Wonderland Party,’’? ‘‘May-day 
Party,’’ ‘‘Patriotic Party,’’ ‘‘Birthday Party,’’ ‘‘Circle So- 
cial,’’ and ‘‘Picture Social.’’ In socials for the Primary chil- 
dren it has been found that the children enjoy best the simplest 
games; even kindergarten games will please Primary children. 
Many suggestions for games will be found in books written for 
Kindergartners and public school teachers.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Meth. wo. of many minds. 
I. Beg. and Pr. Meth. in ord. serv. of reg. sess. 
1. Beg. m. a) Crad. R. cl. b) Helpers. ec) Equip. d) 
Off. e) Fellow. f) Gen. act. 
. 2. Pr.m. a) Equip: b) Off. c) Exp. act. 
TI. Beg. and Pr. Meth. in sp. serv. of reg. sess. 
1. Beg. m. a) Spec. off. b) Miss. ¢) Temp. d) Prom. 
2. Pr. Meth. a) Miss. inst. b) Temp. inst. ¢) Prom. 
Ill. Beg. and Pr. Meth. in sery. bet. reg. sess. 
Beg. m. a) 8. 8. party. b) Thanksg. p. c¢) Christmas 
p. d) Cel. of birthd. e) Day in woods. 
2 Pr. m. a) Soc. where ch. ent. b) Socials where ch. 
are ent. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why are working methods really common property? Why 
should there be a Cradle Roll class in the department of be- 
ginners? What kind of helpers does the superintendent of this 
department need and what is their work? How should this 
department be equipped? Mention a few ways in which the 
offerings ean be taken. What do we mean by fellowship among 
the Beginners? State a few other general activities in this 
department. Describe the equipment of an ideal primary 
room. How ean the work be done in a one room school? How 
should the offering be taken in this department? Name a few 
other expressional activities of the Primary department. 

What special offerings are taken in the Beginners depart- 
ment in special services of the regular session and how? How 
should they be promoted into the Primary Department? How 
should children in the Primary department be trained for 
missions and the cause of temperance? How should they be 
promoted to the Junior department? Name a few methods for 
week-day activities with beginners. Show a few methods for 
week-day activities for the Primary department. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ILLUSTRATIVE METHODS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


The little folks must be taught truths out of the Word 
of God that come within the range of their comprehension. 
These truths must be made clear to their minds so that they 
get a right conception of them. In order to make truths clear 
to the mind of the child they must be properly illustrated. 
To illustrate means to shed light on a subject and to place it 
in a clear light. Various methods of illustrating truth to the 
- minds of young children have been discovered, tried and found 
effective by the many teachers of little folks. These methods 
we are about to consider as well as the manner in which we 
can acquire skill in their use. 

I. The various illustrative methods that are used in 
teaching young children. We find that teachers of little folks 
make ideas clear to their mind: 

1. Through the use of stories. Children are 
fond of stories. ‘‘Please tell us a story,’’ is constantly on 
the lips, especially of the Primary child. 

A kindergartner writer says: ‘‘Stories can be told to 
arouse and stimulate high ideals. Stories have a wonderful 
educational value and almost any lesson can be taught in 
story form. Tell stories about birds, trees, flowers, animals, 
great and good men, simple stories of home and family life, 
stories from history and from the Bible. The eager little 
minds are ready for anything you wish to give them, and if 
you are a natural story-teller great indeed is your opportunity. 
Ideals of right conduct, love of family and sympathy with 
every living thing can all be given through the right use of 
stories. ’’” 

Good stories help them ‘‘to know what is good, to feel 
what is good and to will what is good.’’ They make the child 
conscious of God’s presence, cause it to take sides unconsciously 
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with either one or the other side of the actors in the story 
and thus lead to moral choices and lead it to right action. 
The story teaches the child great truths by way of suggestion. 

Dr. Hodges says: ‘‘Everything argues that the story is 
par excellence, the language of childhood. Children love a 
story as they love no other form of address. It is their most 
characteristic form of expression and our most direct and suc- 
cessful means of conveying to them our ideas. Stories are 
pictures of life and moving-pictures, talking pictures, colored 
pictures at that. Their meaning lies on the surface. They 
reveal every phase and principle of life. The ideas expressed 
are charged with emotion and consequently affect the will. 
Stories have plots and plots are providenees. When angels 
or fairies figure in a plot they are ministers of justice. Stories 
leave nothing to explain. Aspirations and conduct portrayed 
in them do not have to be applied to the lives of the hearers. 
The story no less than the drama holds the mirror up to nature 
and the hearer is as one who beholds his natural face in a 
glass.’’ 

The story must have a hero, be full of action, have some 
suspense and surprise in it and have a solution of the plot. 
Miss Bryant says: ‘‘The climax is that which makes the story; 
for it all that precedes has prepared the way. It is the point 
on which interest is focussed. If a moral lesson is conveyed, 
it is here that it is enforced.’’ 

There are three desirable types of stories to be used in 
the teaching of younger children, namely Bible stories, nature 
stories and stories of home life. Bible stories should hold the 
preeminence among the illustrative stories used. ‘‘The Bible 
is the greatest story-book in the world. It is the first in the 
order of use.’?’? Miss Houghton says: ‘‘This is the value of 
the Bible stories for the child: That they give a religious 
meaning to all the experiences of his early life, and furnish 
the bond of unity, the centralizing focus of all the processes 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual of his maturing years.’’ 

Miss Beard says: ‘‘There is a beautiful opportunity 
through nature stories to show God’s protection and care for 
all his creatures and to cultivate in the little child such vir- 
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tues as reverence, joy, gratitude, kindness, and obedience. By 
this time the student should have had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the Beginners’ Teacher’s Text. Books, Inter- 
national Graded Lessons. Students are asked to study espe- 
cially the following stories, noting how they fulfill the purpose 
stated above: Father and Mother Bird’s Care; The Heavenly 
Father’s Care for Birds and Animals; Animals Protecting 
Their Little Ones; God’s Gift of Snow; How God Protects 
Plants; How God Protects Birds; The Gift of Day and Night; 
God’s Gift of the Wind, Sun, and Rain. Other illustrations of 
a somewhat different type which will be found to be admirable 
are The Golden Fairies, The Clendiveers, The Waterdrop 
Family, The Crystal Workers and The Little Seed. As an 
example of these we give the story of The Golden Fairies.’’ 

‘«Through stories of home life, feelings of protection, love 
and kindness may all be developed.’’ 

Dr. Forbush says: ‘‘When we find a realistic story that is 
good it makes a legend look pale.’’ 

Whether we illuminate the truth through realistic stories 
or legends we must strive to awaken the response of love of 
right in our children.’’ 


2. Through the use of pictures. Miss Beard 
in the ‘‘Beginner’s Worker and His Work’’ says: ‘‘A picture 
has two principal uses in Sunday-school teaching. It may aid 
in understanding a story, or it may have a suggestive and 
silent influence as it hangs on the wall. Of recent years pic- 
tures have been used quite generally for the first purpose; the’ 
second has not been appreciated as much as it needs to be. 
One or two beautiful pictures placed where little children can 
drink in their beauty and truth, little by little, will have an 
influence that cannot be measured. One realizes this through 
an experience of repeated observations of children when given 
such an opportunity. But it may be only now and then that 
they will pay any heed; at times they will very likely seem 
quite indifferent. Their interest in and love for a picture may 
depend on its first presentation, and the association with it, » 
perhaps, of some loved story. Or interest and tender feeling 
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may come simply from what a child interprets to himself as 
he looks at a picture again and again.’’ 

“‘The types of pictures and their selection are of supreme 
import,’’ says Dr. Smith, ‘‘for one of the greatest mistakes 
we can make is to select pictures that are ill adapted to par- 
ticular ages.’’ 

‘¢Pictures for little children should represent that of which 
they know something. They should have action in them rather 
than description. They should be simple, strong, clear, with- 
out much detail. They should always tell a story, and it 
should be one that a child can discover at least in part for 
himself. One of the choice Madonna and Child pictures, of 
which there are many by the great masters, is eminently suit- 
able for a Beginners’ room. They speak of mother love and 
the repose of the little one in that love. Any three-year-old 
seeing such a picture will say, ‘‘Mamma and baby,’’ with no 
suggestion from anyone. If the story of the Christ-child is 
told in relation to it, it has an added significance. After hear- 
ing the Christmas story, a little one can see in the picture 
of ‘‘The Holy Night,’’ for example, much that he has heard. 
He will point to the mother and babe, and to the ‘‘grandpa’’ 
who has come to see the baby Jesus. After telling the Bible 
story no word is needed when Plockhorst’s picture of ‘‘ Jesus 
and the Children’’ is unveiled before a group. Very gently 
one and another may come near and point out the person in 
the picture he likes most to see. Of this type of picture these 
three will be sufficient to place upon the walls for some 
months. They should be hung, if possible, near the level of 
the children’s eyes, so that they can be seen with satisfac- 
tion.’’ 

‘“‘The child’s care of animals and love of animals and 
birds makes good pictures of these subjects very desirable. 
Some of the best are ‘‘Feeding the Chickens,’’ Millet; ‘‘Play 
Days in Holland,’’ Charlet; ‘‘St. John and the Lamb,’’ 
Murillo; and ‘‘Feeding Her Birds,’’ Millet.’’ 

It is well for everyone using pictures in the Sunday-school 
to consider and to call attention to the distinction between 
imaginative pictures and real pictures. In all scenery the real 
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picture is to be preferred. The stereoscope is of particular 
value because it gives vivid natural pictures of the Holy 
Land, which place the country before one as if seen with the 
naked eye. d 

The Perry Pictures and others which can be obtained at 
reasonable rates in various sizes should be freely used in pic- 
turing truths into the minds of young children. 

38. Through object Lessons. Little folks espe- 
cially must be taught a great deal through object lessons. 
We must begin with the concrete in teaching them and end 
in the abstract, we must begin with the thing and end with 
the word. ‘‘The eye,’’ says Dr. Schauffler, ‘‘is not only more 
accurate than the ear in imparting information, but it is far 
more correct, and far swifter. If you want to give an idea 
of a scene or of a piece of machinery, a picture will do this 
far better than a page of explanation.’’ 

‘“‘The things of nature,’’ says Froebel, ‘‘form a more 
beautiful ladder between heaven and earth than that seen by 
Jacob;’’ and again: ‘‘From every point of life, from every 
object of nature, there is a way to God.?’’ 

Dr. Barclay says: ‘‘To deprive a little child of lessons 
from nature is to rob him of one of his most precious spiritual 
inheritances, one of the ways in which God most clearly speaks 
to his soul. The world will always be more full of meaning 
and joy to him, more truly God’s world, if in early childhood 
we build upon the foundation which the Creator himself has 
laid in making the child what he is. To do this most effectively 
our lesson courses should take account of the seasons, providing 
lessons appropriate to spring, summer, autumn, and winter, as 
they come and go.’’ 

Objects abound in nature. Human ingenuity can devise 
many ways in which object lessons can be used. ‘‘A friend 
was in the mountains in ‘the autumn and she was asked to 
bring the sprays home with her; the stones had been found 
when the teacher hergelf was away in the summer; a deserted 
bird’s nest was also brought home and treasured for a time. 
Every now and then something new was placed where the 
children could observe it, and some of the old things were laid 
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away for a time. To let the children see the wonderful was 4 
part of this teacher’s plan. She borrowed from a kindergarten 
a bowl of gold fish for one Sunday; in the spring she put oats 
on some cotton-batting placed on a tumbler full of water, 
and some water cress seed on a wet sponge, that the children 
might see growth and change. It was more important for 
them to see than for her to explain; in fact, it was well for 

‘them to feel that of some things we cannot know the why and 
how. 


‘¢Knowest thou what wove yon wood bird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads?’’ 


‘Take what is in the environment of the child—for in- 
stance, an apple from the grocer’s barrel. Tell a simple story 
of its journey before it came into the store and of its home, 
then cut open the apple, take out the ‘‘baby seeds,’’ and re- 
move the coverings that have kept them safe, and the apple 
will have a new significance in the eyes of the children. And 
here they will have an illustration of protection. A helpful 
suggestion may also come through the comparison of several 
familiar seeds—peach, pear, orange—and the verse may be 
used—‘‘God giveth ... to every seed his own body’’ (1 Cor. 
15: 38). Again, the waterdrops cannot be talked of in rela- 
tion to sea or river, it may be, but they may be used from the 
starting point of mother’s teakettle.’’ 

All objects used with younger pupils should be kept simple 
—a single object standing for a definite thing. All objects 
should be used with moderation and with respect for the 
child’s imagination. The children should be encouraged to help 
to produce some illustrative objects. Many objects can be 
collected and produced to illustrate missionary truths. ‘‘Mod- 
els of Indian, Japanese, or African villages; dolls dressed to 
represent the children of the world; pictures illustrating the 
school life of boys in China; Curios brought home by returned 
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missionaries will, if used with caution, make definite and vivid 
much that is now vague in a child’s mind when effort is made 
to discuss his share in helping the non-Christian people to 
know about the true God.’’ 

4. Through the use of the play instinct 
and Handwork ... There was a time when play was 
looked upon as having neither educational nor any other value. 
Even John Wesley felt that school boys should not be allowed 
to play for they ought not to learn in youth what they would 
have to unlearn in manhood. One of the foremost authorities 
on play at the present time says: ‘‘The thing that most needs 
to be understood about play is that it is not a luxury, but a 
necessity. It is not simply something that a child likes to 
have; it is something that he must have if he is to grow up. 
It is more than an essential part of his education; it is the 
law of his growth, of the process by which he becomes a man 
at all.’? 

Play occupies an important place in religious education. 
Dr. Coe says: ‘‘We should strive to prevent even a semblance 
of a break between the playground, the family altar and the 
church .... The more of Christ there is in play the more 
fun there is; for the things that Christ forbids, which center 
in undue selflove are the very things that destroy play, while 
the things that he commands, which center in social or group 
activities, are the very things that keep play going at its 
highest. ’’ 

‘*Play,’’ says Horace Bushnell, ‘‘is the symbol and inter- 
preter of liberty, that is, Christian liberty .... Play wants 
no motive but play; and so true goodness when it is ripe in 
the soul and is become a complete inspiration there, will ask 
no motive but to be good. Therefore, God has purposely set 
the beginning of the natural life in a mood that foreshadows 
the last and highest chapter of immortal character.’’ In 
other words, the playful spirit, with its exuberance of joy 
and its delight in freedom, is indicative of that love of life 
which is the essence of religious aspiration and hope. Per- 
haps Jesus had these characteristics of child life in mind when 
he told us to become like little children, for his ideal for his 
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disciples was expressed in terms of life, joy and freedom: ‘‘I 
came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly;’’ 
‘‘that your joy may be made full,’’ and ‘‘truth shall make 
you free.’’? Joy, liberty, and life are all in play.’’ 

Miss Beard says: ‘‘We may cultivate the real play spirit 
in a Beginners’ session without using the more formal plays of 
the week day. It is important to make a distinction between 
week-day plays and making use of the spirit of play in the 
Sunday-school. In not. a few Beginners’ Departments to-day 
one may find the real play spirit. In such a group there is 
much joyous activity and freedom of action; the children may 
perhaps run one by one to drop their offering in the basket 
on the floor in the center of the circle; again, they may gather 
around the piano or stand with the leader because ‘tit is nice 
to sing that way’’; they may sit on the floor in semicircles 
around the leader to have ‘‘a good time’’ in hearing a story, 
until, as one watches the many free, joyous acts, one is re- 
minded of an old verse, ‘‘Then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord.’’ In this delight there is the play element. A cer- 
tain group of Beginners had heard a story, with the words 
‘He careth for you’’ given as a climax. It was very sweet to 
see two or three little ones go, by the suggestion of their 
leader, to some others in the circle, and put their arms around 
them playfully, and say gently and brightly, ‘“‘He careth for 
you.’’ It is a question whether any of them realized the mean- 
ing of ‘‘He careth,’’ but the loving, gentle action had its 
charm and value. At another time certain children were called 
to be ‘‘loving mothers’’ and ‘‘strong fathers’’ and to go and 
help the younger ones put on their rubbers. In this way what 
might have been a task became a helpful service done in the 
spirit of play.’’ ’ 

Mary Foster Bryner says: ‘‘ Children learn by doing things, 
talking, playing, working, ete. The activities of Primary chil- 
dren need right direction. It is a safe rule to do nothing for 
them that they can do for themselves. They love to have 
a part. Children can remove their wraps, march, or rearrange 
chairs, as desired. Every rest evercise should be planned in 
accordance with the day’s program. 
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‘¢Busy work and hand-work have their value, if directed. 
Early-comers may be kept busy until the formal opening. 
Some can select pictures, copy Bible verses, a story or a song. 
Teachers must come early or take turns in directing such work 
before Sunday-school. Interest will be aroused and held, 
promptness secured, and the beginnings of disorder avoided. 

‘In a Western school for several Sundays preceding Christ- 
mas, the children of the Primary Department, numbering 110, 
were encouraged to come fifteen minutes before morning ses- . 
sion, On the upper half of an oblong piece of red cover paper, 
a small group picture of the Primary Department was pasted. 
Below was a tiny calendar and a short Bible text was written 
by a child. A hole was punched at the top. Older children 
could make two or three a Sunday. Six hundred of these 
calendars were sent to 600 prisoners in the State penitentiary. 
The chaplain reported that the hearts of rough men were 
greatly touched by the hand-made Christmas gifts of the 
children.’’ 


‘Such hand-work serves a threefold purpose: it stimulates 
regular, prompt attendance; it interests children in wholesome 
activity; it cultivates a Missionary spirit. It could be planned 
in connection with a week-day gathering. The hand-work 
period should not be too long, so as to become tiresome.’’ 

‘‘The following are a few reasons why hand-work should 
be used: Childhood is an age of expression; the child begins 
to know only what he does; it affords an opportunity to express 
the knowledge gained; it intensifies the impression; it affords 
the teacher the opportunity of seeing what impression the 
child has gained and gives her the chance to correct wrong im- 
pressions; it is one of the strongest links there is between home 
and school.’’ 


‘¢Materials which may be used are: blank sheets of paper, 
same size as folders, pads and pencils, wax crayons or crayolas, 
pictures, paste and scissors. On rare occasions, a model in clay, 
or a small poster may be constructed. It should be done under 
the supervision of teachers or parents with a purpose to make 
the hand-work worth while. Busy work is attractive, but has 
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no teaching value, so should be suggested for week-day or 
home work.’’ 

5. Through the use of the blackboard, ‘‘Real 
teaching and real learning require educational methods and 
facilities. The blackboard indispensable in the public schools 
is just as useful in a Bible school.’’ ‘‘The very best teachers,’’ 
says Dr. Schauffler, ‘‘who speak to intelligent audiences on 
matters scientific make abundant use of the blackboard. And 
if they do this speaking to adults, how much more ought we 
to follow their example who address juvenile audiences. The 
fact is, that the younger the hearer, the more needful is it to 
use the eye as well as the ear. But adults as well as children 
love to be taught by the eye, and remember much better that 
which they have seen than that which appealed to their ears 
alone.’’ 

‘«To make a picture on the blackboard (or on a sheet of 
manila paper) is sometimes helpful in the development of a 
story, if the subject needs it, and a teacher can draw rapidly 
and well. Very simple drawings are best. But for a teacher 
to attempt to represent figures if she is not something of an 
artist is a mistake, for they are apt to be grotesque and 
ludicrous. It is better to make three straight marks for three 
men than to try and draw these, if one does not know how. 
Such crude representations are accepted by little children, in 
fact, they may be thus encouraged to make illustrative draw- 
ings themselves. Elaborate drawings hinder rather than help 
them. At first a horizontal line satisfies them for a road, a 
vertical line for a post, a tree, or a man, as the case may be. 
A simple little sketch already drawn and hidden from view— 
by perhaps a sheet of paper—until the moment in the story 
when it is needed may be occasionally helpful.’’ 

II. The manner in which we can acquire skill in their use. 

We can acquire skill in the use of these illustrative meth- 
ods for teaching young children: 

1 Througha thorough study of these meth- 
ods. We must have a theoretic knowledge of the illustrative 
methods for young children before we can acquire a practical 
knowledge of them. We must know what must be done before 
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, we ean learn to know how to do it. This theoretic knowledge 
must largely be acquired through study. We must study these 
methods as they are described by practical experts. We must : 
know all about story-telling, all about object lessons, the play 
instinct and handwork and the use of the blackboard. This 
will require the careful reading of a number of books, reading 
in the sense in which the Greek read, read to know. The more 
we know about these methods theoretically the more will we 
be able to apply them practically. We learn to know the in- 
ventions of others by studying them, our own we know by ex- 
perience. No one can become a skillful teacher of little folks 
without being a diligent student of the newest and best meth- 
ods of teaching. 

2. Through a careful observation of the 
skill of others in using them. We frequently have 
an opportunity to hear others tell stories. We may hear them 
from the pulpit and at Conventions and Institutes. We have 
chances to see how others skilfully make use of object lessons 
in clinching some truth. We have opportunities to see how 
wise mothers make use of the play instinct in controlling and 
instructing their children. We have opportunities to see others 
make skilfull use of the blackboard. We learn a great deal 
through observation and imitation. Poor observers learn noth- 
ing from others, wise observers do. Prof. Blaikie told a class 
of students they were poor observers and he would demon- 
strate it to them before he would be through with the recita- 
tion. He had a little vessel in his hand in which he stirred 
with his finger and then he would bring the finger to his 
mouth and then he handed the vessel to the students and asked 
them to do as he did. They stirred with their finger in the 
vessel and brought their fingers to their mouths and their 
features were frightfully distorted. Then Prof. Blackie laughed 
and said: ‘‘Did I not tell you you were poor observers? Did 
you not see that I did not put that finger into my mouth with 
which I stirred these bitter ingredients?’’ If the students 
would have been good observers they would have learned how 
to act wisely at any rate. Good observers are on the right 
road to actual skill. 
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3. Through a persistent use of these illus- 
trative methods, Skill can not be acquired through 
study and observation alone. It requires practice to acquire 
it. Intelligent practice alone makes perfect. One will never 
become a skillful story-teller without telling stories. One needs 
to tell them to himself first then to an imaginary group of 
children and then to real children. And if one does not at 
first succeed he must try, try again. The same thing is true 
in teaching through object lessons, one must go over the work 
again and again until it gets to be second nature. Teaching 
through the play instinct will require practice likewise. Chances 
abound to play with children and thus to acquire the skill 
to teach them through that method. Blackboard drawing re- 
quires a great deal of practice to become expert in it. Amos 
R. Wells says: ‘‘If you fail, see why you fail, and then lay the 
foundation for success. Listen to others that know how to 
do it. Catch their points of effectiveness. Above all things, 
practise, practise, practise! ’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Truth must be made clear thr. ill. 


I. Var. ill. meth. used in teaching young children. 
1. Stories. 2. Pictures. 3. Object lessons. 4. Play. 5. 
Blackboard. 


II. Manner in which to acq. skill in their use. 
1. Thr. a thor. study of these methods. 
2. Thr. a caref. observ. of the skill of others. 
3. Thr. a pers. use of these ill. methods. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why must truth be illustrated for little folks? Name the 
five illustrative methods used in teaching young children. 
Why have stories such a wonderful educational value? What 
really makes the story according to Miss Bryant? Why should 
Bible stories hold the preeminence among the illustrative stor- 
ies used? Why are realistic stories preferable to legends? 
What two principal uses has a picture in Sunday-school teach- 
ing? Why is the real picture to be preferred to the imaginary 
picture? Why is teaching through the eye more effective than 
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through the ear? Where should these object lessons come from 
and how should they be used? What important part does 
play occupy in religious education? What does Horace Bush- 
nell say about play? Why is the blackboard indispensable in 
religious education and how should it be used? How can we 
acquire skill in the use of these illustrative methods? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 


The Junior Period of life, the latest period of childhood, 
extending from the ninth to the twelfth year of age is some- 
times called the ‘‘steam-engine period’’ of life. The child 
is under high mental, moral, physical and spiritual pressure 
at that time and needs, like an engine under high pressure, 
skilful engineering. If properly controlled and directed the 
Junior will accomplish a great deal for his future usefulness 
and if not he will do himself and others incalculable harm. 

The child during that period is endued with an extra- 
ordinary power of memory, he is under the constraint of a 
passion to read, of a passion to acquire possessions of his own, 
of a passion for hero worship, of awakening social instincts, of 
a sense of utility and under the pressure of strong religious 
impulses. Under the pressure of these varied inward forces 
he is forming habits which are helping to make or to mar his 
future happiness and usefulness. 


A skilful engineering of the Junior forces requires a wise 
organization of these forces as well as a wise direction of these 
well-organized forces. It is the purpose of this lesson to show 
how the Junior Department should be organized and with what 
methods it may be worked. 

I. The organization of the Junior Department. We find 
in the Junior Department the need of a twofold organization, 
namely, 

1. The organization of the Department. The small school 
will require a much simpler organization than the large 
school; but even the small school with several Junior classes 
ought to be provided with a superintendent of the Junior De- 
partment who will oversee the work and be responsible for 
its proper execution, This superintendent can act as a teacher 
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of one of the classes. A larger department meeting in a 
separate room requires a larger staff of officers. 


a) Officers of the Department. ‘‘The usual 
officers are Superintendent, Secretary-Treasurer, Song-Leader, 
Pianist and Class Teachers; sometimes a Junior Librarian 
is needed. All these helpers should be consistent Christians 
and church members, living earnest, natural, courageous lives 
that count, up to a Junior’s high standard.’’ 

‘‘The Junior Superintendent has general oversight of de- 
tails; plans opening and closing services and conducts the de- 
partment session; suggests suitable teachers and substitutes; 
assigns new pupils; holds Department Teachers’ Meetings or 
conferences with the helpers; and plans social gatherings for 
the teachers, pupils and parents. The Superintendent should 
understand the work of the four grades, and may be a sub- 
stitute. Except in a small school, it is best for the Superin- 
tendent not to be a regular teacher. There are enough other 
duties needing attention. The Junior Superintendent may be 
a woman or a man. Both have succeeded well. Necessary ~ 
qualifications are an understanding and interest in Juniors 
and a knowledge of Junior work.’’ 


b) Grades and Classes of the Department. 
‘‘Whatever the method adopted there will be four grades in 
the Junior Department and these will correspond approximately 
to the years nine, ten, eleven and twelve.’’ 

‘«The pupils should be classified according to years, placing 
boys and girls in separate classes, yet disturbing the existing 
classification as little as possible. This will ideally place eight 
or more classes in the Department, one class of boys and one 
of girls for each year. In the smaller schools to do this would 
make some of the classes too small. There is little enthusiasm 
in a class of less than five or six members, and where such a 
division would make the classes too small it will be better to 
combine them. How shall this be done? By combining the 
two classes of the same age and thus putting boys and girls 
together? Never, in the Junior Department, if you wish to 
maintain interest and order, and hold the boys.. Rather com- 
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bine the girls of nine and ten, and those of eleven and twelve, 
and the boys in the same way.’’ 

‘<Qlasses of Juniors preferably should be less than eight 
apd in some cases six may be the maximum. As soon as the 
maximum is reached, both teacher and superintendent should 
occasionally refer to the fact, that it may be understood that 
no new pupil can be assigned to that class. 

‘¢Every new pupil should at once be taken to the Sunday- 
school Secretary of Enrollment and Classification, by whom he 
may be assigned to the right department. As a rule the depart- 
mental superintendent is the one best qualified to place the 
new pupils in classes.’’ 

‘¢A very convenient plan is to have one ungraded class in 
which all new pupils are placed for two or three weeks until 
it ean be carefully determined just in which class they properly 
belong. During this period the superintendent can study the 
pupil’s needs and also consider the class and teachers to find 
out where these needs can best be met.’’ 

2, The organization of the classes in the department. 

Mary Foster Bryner says: ‘¢Juniors enjoy simple separate 
organizations into boys’ or girls’ elubs—a Daniel’s Band, a 
Frances Willard Circle, ete. They like class names and mot- 
toes and a part in choosing their system of class credits and 
honors. Buttons, badges, pins, etc., have a special attraction. 

‘¢Class Organization with recognition by certificate and 
number is not encouraged for Juniors. It is deemed wiser 
to reserve the fully organized class for the young people’s and 
Adult Divisions. The favorite name for Juniors is ‘‘Hearers 
and Doers,’’? with the motto James 1: 22a.’’ 

There are other Junior workers who believe some simple 
form of class organization is desirable for the classes in the 
Junior department. J. L. Baldwin says: ‘‘In a department of 
any size it is desirable to have for all except the first grade 
children a simple form of class organization through the elec- 
tion of a president, and a secretary, and treasurer, for each 
class. This gives the pupils a wholesome feeling of responsi- 
bility and lays the foundailon for true self-government at a 
later period.’’ 
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‘‘The organization of classes not so much in the interest 
of the activities as for the betterment of the class itself some- 
times proves very effective. The class spirit is strengthened, 
order and attention are improved by the partial self-govern: 
ment which is the natural outgrowth of such organizations, 
and a spirit of individual responsibility is created, especially 
among the officers.’’ 

II. Methods of work for the Junior Department. The 
teaching Material, the Christian conduct for Juniors and cor- 
related weekday activities will be considered in the chapters 
which follow. We will consider methods of equipment, of 
teaching, of taking the offering, of observing birthdays and of 
promotions, etc., in this chapter. 

1. Methods of equipment. J. L. Baldwin says: ‘‘If the 
best work is to be done for children of the Junior age, a 
separate room must be provided—separate from the primary 
because the new abilities of the nine year-old children demand 
recognition and training through the doing of things which the 
children under nine cannot do; separate from the Intermediate 
and other older pupils because the Juniors have limitations 
in knowledge and certain characteristics which make it impos- 
sible to meet their needs through services of worship as are 
suited to minister effectively to those ‘who have passed the 
later childhood stage. When it is not possible to have a 
separate room the needs of the Juniors should be considered 
when planning the services for the school, the department 
should be grouped together in one corner of the room, and 
during the lesson period a degree of separation secured through 
the use of screens or curtains.’’ 

‘¢The room should be attractive and suited for Junior 
work?’ says Mary Foster Bryner. Nothing babyish should ap- 
pear. 

‘¢Cleanliness, beauty, comfort and convenience aid the 
spirit of order and reverence. Any separate room or place 
may be used, although an airy, bright, cheery Junior room is 
desirable. It should never be overheated. Hooks should be 
provided for hats and wraps. A cork carpet lessens the sound 
of moving feet, tables and chairs.’’ 
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‘‘Round or six-sided folding tables are more convenient 
than long, heavy ones. Straight-backed chairs are desirable. 
Avoid crowding, if possible. A piano gives a brighter tone 
than an organ. <A violin may be used. A moveable black- 
board and stationary ones around the walls will be helpful. 
Different wall panels may be devoted to material pertaining 
to a particular subject. Maps and charts are useful.’’ 

‘“Permanent pictures should be inspiring and suitable— 
Detail Head of the Boy Christ in the Temple—a rugged 
shepherd scene, etc. Department or class pennants, an Honor 
Roll for work well done, a Temperance Corner, a Wall Temper- 
ance Pledge, Maps showing Wet and Dry States, and the Na- 
tion’s flag, may adorn the walls. Missionary posters are inter- 
esting. Monthly birthday calendars made by the Juniors suit 
them better than those that are bought. 

‘‘Suitable surroundings, furniture in good repair and dusted, 
no accumulated rubbish, help to arouse respect and to prevent 
confusion and disorder. Plants and flowers add beauty. Every- 
thing needed for the session should be ready on the Superinten- 
dent’s table.’’ 

‘*Class boxes may contain song-books, class-books or cards, 
offering envelope and material needed for lesson study and hand- 
work. Song-books specially prepared for Juniors are desirable. 
Each pupil should own and bring a Bible. (Scholar’s Edition, 
American Revision, suggested.) Boys prefer a pocket size. 
Each pupil needs a work-book or quarterly. A cabinet or cup- 
board will be needed for regular department supplies; mounted 
and classified collections of pictures, for temporary use; curios 
and models, post-cards, clipped pictures, borders and initials, 
available for hand-work; also scrap-books of music, etc.’’ 

‘*At this reading age, a Junior Library of well chosen 
books may seem desirable. Juniors need books describing 
heroic action, not reflection; they need interesting stories of 
adventure and conquest, including Bible characters and mis- 
sionaries. Good Sunday-school papers are available for Juniors 
to read at home.’’ 

‘fA bulletin board is a great convenience, and if rightly 
used will be surrounded by groups of Juniors before and after 
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services. It should be made of some material to which notices 
and articles can be readily pinned. On this board can be placed 
announcements, names of pupils receiving honorable mention 
for their work, titles of new books in the library, pictures of 
missionaries or of places of interest, and items of interest to 
the Department. ’’ 

2. Methods of teaching. We do not deai here with the 
teaching material, only with the methods of presenting this 
material to Junior pupils. ‘‘The art of teaching’’, says Emma 
A. Robinson ‘‘consists very largely of some lesser arts such as 
that of story telling, of questioning, of illustrating, of aiding 
the memory.’’ : 

a) The method of story-telling must be 
continued in the Junior department. ‘‘This 
is the last period in which the story makes the main appeal 
and in these years all the great stories of the Old and New 
Testaments should be presented.’? The Junior teacher must 
teach by way of suggestion through the stories he tells his 
class. ‘‘Suggestion has valuable pedagogic bearings. The 
teacher teaches his most prominent lessons by means of it.’’ 
And there is no better way of using this pedagogic power than 
through a well told story. The teacher must know and feel the 
story’s meaning and must be able to present it so that the 
pupils will know and feel it too. 

b) The method of artful questioning. ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Pattee names three classes of questions: (a) the pre- 
liminary question, which is to be used in connection with 
Herbart’s first step; (b) the developing or suggestive question, 
the design of which is to stir the mental activity of the pupil 
and enable him to formulate his own statement; and (c) the 
test question, the object of which is simply to find out what 
the pupil has learned. We will consider these classes of ques- 
tions somewhat more in detail.’’ 

The preliminary question seeks a point of contact, the 
developing question ‘‘leads the pupil to discover the truth for 
himself and to state it in his own language’’ and the test ques- 
tion aims to review the facts already studied in order to im- 
plant them more deeply into the pupils’ mind. . 
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c) The method of using helpful illustra- 
tions. ‘‘He is the best teacher,’’ says an Eastern ‘‘who 
turns our ears into eyes.’’ Illustrations borrowed from the 
Junior’s world will make the deepest impression upon the Jun- 
ior’s mind. Illustrations will be found necessary to hold the 
attention of the pupils, to quicken their imagination, to kindle 
their emotions, to aid their reason and to assist their memory. 


d) The method of memorizing. The Juniors 
are in the golden memory period of life. ‘‘They are old enough 
to learn many simple outlines of biblical facts and history. 
Tf this information is given in the form of drills and concert 
exercises, not too much being attempted at any one time, and 
then the points are fixed firmly in mind, through repeated re- 
views, our boys and girls will leave the department with a 
better and a clearer knowledge of Bible facts than is possessed 
by many college graduates.’’ 


From three to five minutes each Sunday is sufficient time 
to spend on this work. A brief word of explanation as to the 
circumstances connected with an event which has made a place 
famous, or as to the character of the individual which has won 
for him a descriptive appellation, ought always to be given by 
the leader. 


As a ‘‘rest exercise,’’ when, for any reason, the scholars 
are tired or restless, the use of drills has been found of benefit 
in restoring order. Never let such work drag. Your scholars 
immediately lose their interest when you allow yours to lag. 
By various means arouse their curiosity and so hold the at- 
tention. A lively session is always possible when the boys 
and girls are in competition as to which shall most quickly 
answer a question or locate a reference. Such work ought not 
only to result in an increased fund of Bible knowledge, but 
be an incentive to further study. 


We give one sample of such a drill from Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Ludlow’s book All About the Juniors. Others can be 
found in that book. 
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A Character Drill. 


Who was the 


Meekest man? 

Strongest man? 

Oldest man? 

Most patient man? 

Father of the faithful? 
' Child of promise? 

First Christian martyr? 

Beloved physician? 

Forerunner of Jesus? 

Wisest man? 

First king of the Jews? 

Weeping prophet? 

Gospel prophet? 

Brave queen? 

Anxious housewife? 

Sweet singer of Israel? 

Beloved disciple? 

Apostle to the Gentiles? 

Traitor? 

Wall-builder? 

Builder of the Ark? 

Good king? 

Supplanter? 

‘*Rock’’ Apostle? 

Guileless Israelite? 


Moses. 
Samson. 
Methuselah. 
JOb 
Abraham. 
Tsaae. 
Stophen. 
Luke. 
John the Baptist. 
Solomon. 
Saul. 
Jeremiah. 
Tsaiah. 
Esther. 
Martha. 
David. 
John. 
Paul. 
Judas. 
Nehemiah. 
Noah. 
Hezekiah. 
Jacob. 
Peter. 
Nathanael. 


Memorizing ought to be extensively done during this period 
of life and Junior teachers must spend a good deal of time 
in these very important memory drills. 


e) The method of utilizing handwork. 

‘‘Hands as well as heads and hearts must be enlisted. 
Handwork deepens impressions; provides means of expression; 
assists memory; shows to teachers some results of their work, 
and carries Sunday-school influence into the home, where most 
of the hand-work should be done. If rightly encouraged, Jun- 
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iors love to do it. Livery teacher should do what is expected 
from the class. ‘ 

There are six kinds of hand-work which Juniors can do— 
Handling, Writing, Locating, Illustrating, Decorating and Con- 
structing.’’ 

‘‘Tf any hand-work is done at Sunday-school, it must be 
before the session or in the period for correlated work. Tables 
are essential and the necessary materials should be pro- 
vided. Oultivate the habit of regular, prompt, accurate, neat 
and completed work with each lesson. Commend books which 
are kept in good order. Recognize faithful effort. Do some 
hard things, encourage extra honor work, illustrated psalms 
and hymns, travel books, written reviews, character stories, 
models made, ete. Each member of one class or a small depart- 
ment may prepare one loose leaf to be placed in a class book 
on temperance, or referring to a special missionary country or 
journey. A quarterly exhibit of work done is worth while. 
The making up of books belongs to a week-day gathering. 

‘Instruction should not be too mechanical; allow original- 
ity. Encourage quality rather than quantity. Mere busy work 
fails in purpose, although it may interest.’’ 

3. Methods of receiving the offering. Mary Foster Bryner 
says: ‘‘Juniors should be expected to give more than the 
little children. Many Juniors earn some money, or have an 
allowance. It is a good time to explain and encourage tith- 
ing. Juniors should be trained in regular, proportionate giv- 
ing. A portion of their gifts should be devoted to Missions. 
They enjoy being consulted and allowed to vote how at least a 
part of their offerings shall be used. They will work hard and 
give generously to objects which appeal, There is something 
wrong when Junior offerings average less than those of younger 
children. Watch lest some fall by the wayside in slot-machines 
or corner drug stores.’’ 

Elizabeth Williams Ludlow says: ‘‘The taking of the offer- 
ing comes under the head of worship. The exercise ought never 
to be a hurried, irreverent one, but of such a nature as to leave 
the pupils feeling that they really have been worshipping, and 
that it is a privilege to bring their ‘‘love gifts,’’ their offerings, 
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in this way. Never ‘‘take up the collection.’’ This is the time 


when we gladly bring our gifts and make an offering unto the 
Lord. 


‘fA plan which originated with a teacher in a Western 
school, and which has since been adopted by others and adapted 
to local conditions, is very simple yet effective in sowing seeds 
of Christian stewardship in the minds of boys and girls. The 
exercise is based on Scripture—on what God’s Word has to 
say about giving. A theme for the quarter and a text for 
each month are chosen, and these are repeated in concert every 
Sunday, the Bible reference also being given. In this way 
twelve new texts are memorized every year. In some instances, 
where the department is a large one, the texts for a quarter 
are printed on small cards and given to the scholars to keep. 
Again, the superintendent and her assistants write the texts 
on the small cards; or they are written on the blackboard or 
on heavy paper, and kept before the class until memorized. 
A schedule for one year was arranged as follows: 


Theme for first quarter—Giving 


January: God loveth a cheerful giver.—2 Cor. 9: 7. 

February: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 
20: 35. 

March: Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over.-- 
Luke 6: 38. 


Theme for second quarter—What God Gives 


April: He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.—-. 
Acts 17: 25. 

May: Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights.—Jas. 1: 17. 

June: For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life—John 3: 16, 
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Theme for third quarter—What Christ Gives 


July: I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep—John 10: 11. 
August: The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 


to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.— 
Matt. 20: 28. 


September: While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.— 
Rom. 5: 8. 


Theme for fourth quarter—What Shall We Give? 


October: And he gave him tithes of all—Gen. 14; 20. 


November: Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, .... 
and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it.—Mal. 3: 10. 

December: Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee—Gen. 28: 22. 

4, Methods of Credits and Recognition. ‘‘Faithful work 
deserves recognition and_a system of honors available to all. 
The following system of weekly credits has been adopted in 
some schools: Attendance 20, punctuality, Bibles brought, and 
offering, 10 each; church attendance 15, and for each day of 
home work 5 credits, making 35 for home work, or 100 for all 
points attained. A certain per cent. for the quarter—not less 
than 80—would deserve recognition on the Honor Roll. A 
total of class credits for each Sunday and the quarter might 
be recognized. 


‘‘The weekly credits, the Elementary button and colors 
(green and white), the honor roll, certificates and diplomas, 
the department or class banners, or names printed on a pro- 
gram, are all appreciated. A blue or red ribbon attached by 
a gilt seal to work-books well done, is a worthy incentive to 
greater effort. Encourage each pupil to surpass himself rather 
than another. Show that honors earned are worth more than 
material things.’’ 


> 
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5. Methods of promotion. ‘‘Each year’s work constitutes 
one grade, as a basis of promotion to the next department or 
grade. Junior teachers should remain in the Junior Depart- 
ment. The ideal plan is for teachers to remain as grade teach- 
ers, the pupils being promoted. The last Sunday in September 
is the logical Promotion Day, since each year of Graded Les- 
sons begins in October. If the Promotion Service occurs on 
Children’s Day, the summer work is important and should be 
completed, and the real transfer of pupils postponed until the 
last Sunday in September. Age and attainments should be 
considered. For various reasons some transfers to the next 
department without honors may be necessary.’’ 

‘‘There should be a public service to which parents and 
friends are invited. This may be a special afternoon service 
when the Junior Department meets alone in order to have time 
enough for the Promotion Program. Certificates of Promotion 
tied with ribbon are needed. Department colors and flowers 
add interest, also an exhibit of work-books completed, and 
some mention of credits for the year or entire course. The 
Promotion Service may include: Memorized Scripture and 
hymns, drills testing knowledge and use of the Bible; locating, 
reading, knowing and telling Bible stories; a map exercise or 
journey traced, the work being done by classes or grades, rather 
than individuals.’’ 

6. Methods of remembering birthdays. There are few 
- ways of getting closer to the heart of anyone than by remem- 
bering the birthday. 

The Juniors are no exception to this. They like to 
acknowledge publicly the great fact that they are a year older, 
but they do not care for just the same style of service that 
the little Primary children delight in. They want something 
more dignified, just as they ask for less childish gifts at this 
age. They do not care to drop their birthday offerings into a 
bank, a coin at a time, and have the class count them. In- 
stead, they want to get through with this part of the service 
as quickly as possible, and drop several pennies together, or 
use coins of larger denomination to make up the correct amount. 
Therefore omit the pretty little birthday song and verse that 
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the Primary Department has used. Instead, have the class 
repeat one or more Bible texts, and sing a single verse of 
some appropriate song. 

Such stirring hymns as ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ 
‘Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus,’’ ‘‘Dare to Be a Daniel,’’ 
appeal to the active Junior, while the following are suitable 
Bible texts: 


Birthday Bible Texts. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver and gold—Prov. 22: 1. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.— 
Eccles. 12: 1. ye 

Study to show thyself approved unto God.—2 Tim. 2: 15. 

Fight the good fight of faith.—2 Tim. 6: 12. 

Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord.—1 Cor. 15: 58. 

Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ—2 Tim. 2: 3. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
—Eecles. 9: 10. 

My son, give me thine heart—Prov. 23: 26. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.—Isa. 55: 6. 

No man can serve two masters.—Matt. 6: 24. 

Even a child is known by his doings——Prov. 20: 11. 

These texts, or others, may be stenciled on paper or mus- 
lin and hung on the wall until memorized. 


A Birthday Letter. 


A birthday letter is appreciated. by the boys and girls, 
and will be put away among their choicest treasures. In this 
letter the teacher has the opportunity to get very close to the 
pupil, and to suggest some private motto or maxim for the 
year which will be helpful. 

The following is a good selection of maxims from which 
to choose. They were arranged in alphabetical order by a 
teacher: 
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Birthday Maxims 


Abhor that which is evil—Rom. 12: 9. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another.—Rom. 12: 10. 
Cleave to that which is good.—Rom. 12: 9, 

Defend the poor and fatherless.——Ps. 82: 3. 

Endure hardness as a good soldier.—2 Tim. 2: 3.: 
Fret not thyself because of evil-doers.—Ps. 37: 1. 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.—Eph. 4: 30. 

Honor thy father and thy mother.—Exod. 20: 12. 
Incline your heart unto the Lord.—Josh. 24: 23. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged—Matt. 7: 1. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence.—Prov. 4: 23. 

Let love be without dissimulation—Rom. 12. 9. 

Mark the perfect man and behold the upright.—Ps. 37: 37. 
Neglect not the gift that is within thee——1 Tim. 4: 14. 
Obey my voice, and I will be your God.—Jer. 7: 23. 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice—Rom. 12: 1. 
Quench not the Spirit—2 Thess. 5: 19. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil—Rom. 12: 17. 
Seek those things which are above.—Col. 3: 1. 

Teach me thy way.—Ps. 27: 11. 

Use not vain repetiticns.—Matt. 6: 7. 

Visit the fatherless and widows.—Jas. 1: 27. 

Watch ye, stand fast in the faith—1 Cor. 16: 13. 
Xcept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.—Luke 13: 3. 
Yield yourselves unto the Lord—2 Chron. 30: 8. 
Zealous (be), therefore, and repent.—Rev. 3: 19.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Jun. Per. Gleaming. per. of life.—Extraord. pow. needs 
wise dir. 
I. The org of the Jun. Dep. 
1. The org. of the Dep. a) Officers. b) Grades and classes. 
2. The org. of the Cl. Simple form of el. org. 
TI. Meth. of work for the Jun. Dep. 
1, Meth. of equip. 
2. Meth. of teach. a) Storyt. b) Artful quest. c) Help. 
ill. d) Of mem. e) Handwork. 
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Meth. of rec. off. Plan of using Bib. Texts. 
Cred. and Recog. 

Promotion. 

Rem. Birthdays. 


SoU eee 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is the Junior period of life sometimes called? Why 
does the Junior need to be properly controlled and directed? 
Name some of the powers the Junior possesses and the pressure 
under which he finds himself. Name the twofold organization 
necessary in the Junior department. What is embodied in the 
organization of the department? Of what nature should the 
class organization be if there is any? How should the Junior 
department be equipped? What teaching methods should be 
made use of in this department? Why should special emphasis 
be laid on memorizing during this period of life? Why is hand- 
work to be commended for this department? How should the 
offering be given? What method of promotion should there be? 
How should birthdays be remembered? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
JUNIOR TEACHING MATERIAL. 


In considering the Junior teaching material we must bear 
in mind chiefly the nature and the needs of Junior life. Re- 
ligious instruction must help the religious life of the pupil and 
the whole life of a pupil must be a religious life. Professor 
Dawson says: ‘‘Since education is a process of life that material 
should be selected which will help the child to live its life 
most completely and since the life appropriates to itself the 
material of experience only through active response of all its 
powers that kind of instruction should be given which calls 
forth the childs self-activity as completely as possible.’’ Mod- 
ern education is occupied with persons. It aims to produce and 
develope Christian personalities and it selects the lesson mat- 
erial best adapted to achieve these results. The aim of the 
Junior course of lessons in the closely graded lesson system is. 
stated as follows: 

(1) To awaken an interest in the Bible, and love for it; 
to. deepen the impulse to choose and do right. 

(2) To present the ideal of moral heroism; to reveal the 
power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and to show his followers 
going forth in his strength to do his work. 

(3) To deepen the sense of responsibility for right 
choices; to show the consequences of right and wrong choices; 
to strengthen love of the right and hatred of the wrong. 

(4) To present Jesus as our Example and Saviour; to lead 
the pupil to appreciate his opportunities for service, and to 
give him a vision of what it means to be a Christian. 

These aims cover the needs of Junior life. 

It is the purpose of this lesson to direct attention to the 
lesson material that should be taught to Juniors and to show 
how it will help to train them for a life of usefulness. 
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I. The lesson material which should be taught the Junior. 
The Junior should be taught the following lesson material: 

1. Bible lesson material. 

a) Bible Hero Biography. The Junior is essen- 
tially a doer. Dr. Barclay says: ‘‘He is incessantly active, 
and his activity is rapidly becoming purposeful. Much more 
than was the case during the Primary years, he now acts for 
conscious ends. As a result a chief interest is in achievement. 
His exalted admiration for peopte who, because of their super- 
ior strength or skill, accomplish what seem to him to be great 
deeds has led to the familiar characterization of him as a hero- 
worshipper. Evidently this is one of the first things to be 
taken into consideration in choosing serviceable lessons for 
Juniors. It is to be noted that the Junior has no inclination 
and very little ability to analyze character. Our presentation, 
to be effective, should not be in terms of the qualities of char- 
acter which we who are older look for in one who commands 
our admiration as a hero, but, rather, in the form of a story 
. of deeds which reveal ability and power. We find such hero 
stories in both the Old and New Testaments.’’ 

Miss Robinson says: ‘‘The man of action, especially if 
qualities of courage and daring are revealed, commends him- 
self to the Juniors. The motor activities are now predominant, 
and action intense and strong is necessary to hold attention. 
Hero biography, the lives of Old Testament characters, and the 
thrilling experiences of missionaries of more recent times is 
material of the highest value.’’ 

The heroic life of Jesus Christ, ‘‘the one at whose word 
the winds and the waves were stilled, who healed the sick, 
made the lame to walk and the deaf to hear, who fed the 
hungry, cleansed the temple of the dishonest traders, and com- 
manded the admiration and loyalty of multitudes will be recog- 
nized as Master and Lord by Junior boys and girls. The pic- 
ture of Jesus as the leader of the twelve will make a strong 
appeal. The fact that those who followed him became in their 
turn brave and strong, capable of deeds of might and power, 
will deepen in their hearts the desire and purpose to be his 
followers. ’’ 
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b) Bible History. ‘‘Closely allied with biography 
is history. The wide range of its subjects and the variety and 
manifoldness of characters and accomplishments of persons 
make it valuable as lesson material for this period.’’ The 
history selected must not be reflective but descriptive, not 
critical but realistic, full of deeds of living men. 

‘During these years God as a worker in connection with 
human affairs is the chief aspect of his nature which would 
appeal to the boy and girl. The great historical facts of the 
Old and New Testaments, carefully selected and presented so 
as to show God at work among the nations of the world through 
his prophets, messengers, and ministers or missionaries, would 
appeal to the dominant literary interest, i. e., historical narra- 

_tive; to the love of the heroic, the exciting, the adventuresome: 
and to the strong interest in personality, not from the stand- 
point of character but from that of accomplishment .... 
The child must be shown that God is still at work through his 
ministers and missionaries in all parts of the world to-day, and 
that he has been continuously at work since the beginning of 
the world.’’? (Haslet, Pedagogical Bible School.) Contempo- 
rary history which gives account of men who have wrought 
heroically for God makes an irresistible appeal to the Junior, 
and enters into the formation of his own ideals.’’ 


c) Bible geography. ‘‘This appeals to the nature 
interest. An opportunity is afforded to acquaint the pupil with 
the ancient world which was the theater of action of the 
heroes and nations of which he is learning.’’ 


This knowledge must be connected with the scholar’s 
knowledge of the geography of his own country. Through an 
association of ideas we can show that the size of Palestine is 
about equal to that of Maryland. As our country is divided 
into states that country was divided into provinces and the 
study of these provinces will be taken up. Then follows a 
study of the bodies of water in Palestine, its mountains, its 
cities and the journeys of the Patriarchs and of Christ in this 
wonderful land. To make a permanent impression upon the 
mind of the pupils they must be trained to map-drawing. 
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‘¢There is no more simple outline than Palestine to draw: 
and the boys and girls have learned to draw ‘first the line of 
coast,’ then the other places. No matter if the maps are 
erude, the mere act of making them has educative value. 

‘¢Acting on the principle that ‘we understand by com- 
parison,’ this method of giving an intelligent knowledge of 
the distance between two points has been successfully tried: 
Attention is called to any landmark—a hill or park or building 
—about two miles distant from the church; ‘‘Bethany is just 
the same distance from Jerusalem.’’ Some scholar is asked to 
find out how far away a certain familiar town is and to report 
the following Sunday; ‘‘this is just the distance Nazareth, or 
Jericho, or Capernaum, is from Jerusalem.’’? Such a method 
of comparison has made Palestine more real not only to Jun- 
iors but to adults as well. The geography of the entire Bible 
may be treated in the same way.’’ 

There must be a great many Bible geography drills. Her- 
bert Monninger has said: ‘‘Do not be afraid of drilling too 
much. These facts will be a part of your life’s treasures, so 
grasp them tight.’’ 


d) General fact information. Dr. Barclay 
says: ‘‘The facility with which the mind accumulates facts 
during these years makes it important that provision shall be 
made for giving a large amount of general-fact information 
necessary to the proper understanding and intelligent use of the 
Bible. This may be provided through a system of correlated 
lessons, supplementary to the regular lesson stories. Included 
in these lessons there should be important facts about the 
Bible, such as concern its origin and structure, the number 
and names of its books, its various divisions, as well as in- 
formation concerning the manners and customs of the people.’’ 


Miss Bryner says: ‘‘There are more than 250 Scripture 
Texts to be memorized during the four years of Junior Graded 
Lessons, selected from all but eleven books of the Bible. In 
some of the work-books for pupils, the hymns suggested aver- 
age almost one each month. If used when appropriate in the 
program, they will soon be mentioned. The value of this 
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related memory work is that it becomes a part of the life 
at a time when it is of great value.’’ 

e) Some great Bible truths. Dr. Barclay says: 
‘‘The child of Junior age will be helped by continuing to think 
of God as his heavenly Father, whose providential care con- 
stantly ministers to him, but his thought of God should now 
be enlarged by lessons which tell of God’s ereative power, 
of his wisdom, and especially of his authority. Authority at- 
tains its maximum influence over the life during these years. 
Commands are readily received, and obedience to law is yielded 
with the minimum of protest. This suggests a new concept, 
that of God as Lawgiver and King, to be added to the child’s 
earlier thought of God as heavenly Father and Creator.’’ 

‘‘Right moral and religious habits must be formed dur- 
ing these years. As an aid in right training, lessons should 
be chosen which will emphasize the importance and. desirability 
of self-control, proper bodily habits, temperance in speech, in 
eating and in drinking, courtesy, regularity and promptness 
in meeting engagements and attending school, Sunday-school, 
and the service of worship. There should also be lessons which 
will aid in forming the habit of prayer.’’ 

2. Missionary lesson material. Elizabeth Williams Lud- 
low says: To whom is God looking to carry on the work in 
his vineyard in the future? Where will he get his missionaries 
ten, twenty, thirty years from now? Who will then be ready 
to take the place of those now on the field, and to do also the 
increased work which will be demanded? Will there be any- 
one ready, or must the many mission stations be closed because 
of lack of workers? From the ranks of the boys and girls of 
today will come the missionaries of a decade or more hence. 
What shall we do to prepare them for this great responsibility? 

‘¢Ag Junior workers we have a great opportunity to de- 
velop missionaries. The characteristics of a Junior make this 
a splendid time to start mounting such a stairway. It is the 
‘¢golden memory period,’’? when facts are readily learned; the 
hero-worshipping age, when stories of missionaries will be 
eagerly listened to and a longing to imitate their deeds will 
be aroused; the activity period, when they enjoy doing things 
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for others; the habit-forming period, when the habit of con- 
tributing to the cause of missions is acquired. It is not enough 
to present merely the work of today; our aim should be to 
create permanent impressions that will bear fruit all through 
the lifetime of our scholars. 

**Our Juniors need to study missions: first, because of the 
influence on their own lives, for ‘early contact with the heroes 
of the Cross broadens the sympathies, engenders usefulness, and 
helps to lay the foundation of a broad Christian character’; 
and, second, for the sake of the missionary enterprise of the 
future, because ‘only a missionary education will prepare the 
children of today rightly to dispense the wealth of the Church 
of tomorrow, and to furnish adequate recruits for the mission- 
ary army needed to evangelize the world; for the life-long 
attachment to missions begins not at mature years but with 
the tender heart of childhood.’ 


‘The Graded Course,’’ says Miss Bryner, ‘‘is rich in mis- 
sionary lessons not scattered but grouped. They show how 
Christ’s last command has been obeyed, that God lives and 
works now; they present fine moral heroism and awaken strong 
missionary interest, resulting in regular, rather than spasmodic 
giving. They present the Bible as a Missionary book, develop 
a true missionary spirit through stories, songs, maps, pictures 
and curios, and encourage the collection of such things by the 
pupils. Books of illustrated journeys or hymns may be pre- 
pared. Juniors may cheerfully offer their prayers and gifts, 
and are none too young to receive an inspiration as possible 
recruits to the noble army of missionaries in the field.’’ 


Missionary instruction can be imparted through mission- 
ary maps, through objects taken from mission fields, through 
missionary pictures, souvenir post cards, postage stamps, 
through missionary scrapbooks, through missionary decorations, 
missionary posters, missionary literature, missionary songs, 
programs, etc. Fancied trips to missionary countries can be 
made and similar missionary trips around the world. Stereop- 
ticon lectures can be given occasionally to furnish fuel for 
missionary flames. 
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3. Temperance lesson material. Miss Bryner shows us in 
the following declarations why and how temperance instruc- 
tion ought to be imparted in the Sunday-school. 

‘‘The four years’ Junior Graded Course includes fourteen 
different temperance lessons, which would afford fourteen op- 
portunities during the year to emphasize temperance in the 
opening service, as in the different grades the lessons occur on 
fourteen Sundays. 


‘¢ All opportunities for temperance teaching should be im- 
proved, such as World’s Temperance Sunday, Anti-Cigarette 
Day and the special lessons suggested for each year of Graded 
work. Right instruction, right ideals and right choices should 
be emphasized. Pictures of temperance leaders, impressive 
charts and cartoons, maps of ‘‘ wet?’ and ‘‘dry’’ territory and 
the wall pledge all help to impress Juniors that right living 
pays in one’s own life, also in the community, city and country. 
A campaign of pledge signing against alcohol and tobacco 
should endeavor to enlist every Junior. A short Temperance 
or Missionary impression through song, prayer or incident may 
be a part of every Junior program. Juniors are old enough to 
understand and sign the International Sunday-school Temper- 
ance Pledge: ‘That I may give my best service to God and 
to my fellow-men, I promise God and pledge myself never to 
use intoxicating liquors as a drink and to do all I can to end 
the drink habit and the liquor traffic.’ ?’ 


Elizabeth Williams Ludlow says: ‘‘Frances EK. Willard in- 
troduced into the day-schools of the country the teaching of the 
effects of alcohol, and when the boys who first studied it be- 
came voters, the map changed color; counties and states began 
to ‘‘go dry.’’ This good work is still going on, but the op- 
posing forces are also busy trying to counteract it, and en- 
ticing nets of all sorts are thrown out to catch the young boy 
and girl.’’? A temperance lecturer declares: ‘‘ Childhood is the 
period when the temperance impulse is most surely and per- 
manently awakened. Out of one hundred and two temperance 
leaders in our land, fifty-six testified that they had received the 
permanent impulse of temperance effort before the age of ten 
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years.’’ It is through the child that we must hope to accom- 
plish temperance reform. Therefore, instruct him in his youth. 

‘‘Where scientific temperance teaching is given in the 
public schools, the Junior teacher’s task is easier. It would 
be well for her to acquaint herself with what is being done 
along this line and on Sunday to enforce this instruction with 
biblical statements. Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens said: ‘It is of 
the utmost importance that children understand the teaching 
of God’s Word on this subject. The temperance teaching of 
the public schools—directed to the mind—is efficient, but not 
sufficient. Complete temperance teaching must appeal, with 
God’s truth, to the mind, the heart, the conscience, and the 
will.’ 39 

Temperance facts should be presented through eyegate. 
Keep some good temperance story-books in circulation among 
them. A scrap-book of poems and prose selections is always 
welcomed. Let this be a progressive book—each reader being 
required to add a new clipping. Have the boys and girls look 
for these in magazines and newspapers, and paste the items 
into the book during the temperance exercise on Sunday. 

A bulletin board on which are displayed effective temper- 
ance cartoons, charts, pictures, or news-items is one way of 
keeping the subject before the boys and girls. 

Keep a down-to-date ‘‘wet and dry’’ map of the United 
States hanging on the wall. Frequent reference to it helps 
to create an enthusiastic temperance atmosphere. 

Demonstrate how alcohol acts upon the tissues of the body 
by placing an uncooked egg in a glass, and then pouring alcohol 
over it and noticing the results. 

Short essays may be written by the Juniors on such topics 
as alcohol, tobacco, reasons for pledge-signing, benefits of ab- 
stinence, ete., and read before the class during the temperance 
exercises, or on Temperance Sunday. Once in a while try a 
bright, snappy drill on Bible temperance texts. An occasional 
bright recitation by a boy or girl will bring home a new tem- 
perance thought.’’ 

‘*Use pledge-cards, and make much of pledge-signing. At- 
tach a ribbon loop to the pledge-card which the Junior keeps 
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for his own, and ask that it be hung somewhere in the home in 
plain sight where it can be seen every day.’’ 

‘‘Be sure to keep some permanent record of the names 
of pledge-signers. A roll of honor, a wall-pledge, or a record- 
book is suitable. In many schoolrooms duplicate signed pledge- 
cards are strung on strong twine and festooned across a wall.’’ 

II. How this lesson material will help to train Juniors for 
a life of usefulness. The study of this lesson material will 

1. Cause them to acquire a helpful reading habit. Their 
reading will be directed along the lines of interesting and help- 
ful literature and that will prevent their formation of the habit 
of reading pernicious literature. Read they will and they 
must be directed to read wholesome literature. The reading 
habit they form in that period of life will more or less dominate 
them through their whole future career. 

2. Cause them to imitate the strong and good qualities 
of the heroes they have learned to know. Many of the old and 
new Testament characters will evoke their admiration and 
will stimulate them to imitate these noble persons. They will 
not get into bad company if they keep within their minds 
the good company of noble Bible characters, especially if they 
keep in mind Jesus Christ their exemplar, Saviour and Lord. 

3. Help them to fix noble life purposes for themselves. 
Many distinguished persons fixed their life purposes in the 
period of childhood. When they became acquainted with noble 
careers with the great possibilities, that confront them, with 
the perils that confront those leading an ignoble life, they pur- 
pose within their hearts as Daniel did not to defile themselves 
but to keep their record clean. 

4, Cause them to lay up a large stock of useful informa- 
tion. They will do this through their habit of acquisitiveness 
if this is wisely directed as well as through the act of memor- 
ization. ‘‘The collecting instinct can be of real value both 
to the teacher and the pupil. A collection of arrowheads 
would serve to make real the life of the American Indian.’’ 
A collection of stamps from far off countries can serve as 4 
means of missionary study. But especially does the memor- 
ization of a great deal of Scripture and other valuable facts 
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of information prove helpful both to the Junior himself when 
he reaches adult life as well as to others to whom he will 
then be able to impart this information. A mind stored with 
valuable truths is a treasure house out of which things, new 
and old, can be brought forth for the benefit of others. 

5. Deepen their impulse to choose and do the right. The 
impulse to choose Christ and to follow him will be deepened 
through the study of this lesson material. No one attains the 
most perfect selfmastery who has not first learned to yield 
obedience to Christ, who is our rightful authority. And if they 
yield obedience to him they will seize every opportunity to 
serve Christ unselfishly and form the habit of attending to the 
means of grace and growing thereby and developing a sym- 
metrical Christ-like character. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Needs of purp.—determ. lesson mat. Aims of teach. Jun. 
I. Less. Mat. which should be taught Jun. 

1. Bib. Mat. a) Hero biog. b) Bib. hist. e¢) Bib. geog. 

d) Gen. fact. inf. e) Great Bib. truths. 

2. Miss. Mat. 

3. Temp. Less. Mat. 
II. How this Less. Mat. will help to train Jun. for a life 
of usef. 
Acq. a helpf. read. habit. 
Imitate strong and good qual. of the her. they learned 
about. 
Fix nob. life purp. 
Lay up lar. stock of usef. inf. 
Deep. imp. to choose and do the right. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What facts determine the lesson interest for the Junior? 
What are the aims of the Junior course in the closely graded 
lesson system? What Bible lesson material should the Junior 
be taught? How will biography and history benefit him? How 
can Bible geography be most effectively taught? What gen- 
eral fact information should the Junior make his own? What 
great Bible truths should be impressed upon his mind during 
this period? Why should he receive missionary instruction? 
How can it be imparted? Why and how should temperance 
instruction be imparted to the Juniors? How will this lesson 
material help to train Juniors to a life of usefulness? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CHRISTIAN CONDUCT FOR JUNIORS. 


All Juniors ought to be Christians. They ought to become 
Christians during this period of life through the choice of Jesus 
Christ as their personal Saviour and Lord. During the period 
of their unaccountability they were unconditionally saved and 
brought into Christ’s kingdom and now since they have reached 
the age of accountability they should choose to remain in the 
Lord’s kingdom and be voluntary and faithful servants of 
Christ. When they voluntarily become Christians they are 
Junior Christians, not adolescent or adult Christians. They 
still think, speak and act as children. Grace does not denature 
childhood. It does not transform the child instantaneously into 
manhood or womanhood. It does not take away childish de- 
sires, ideals and instincts, but it simply sanctifies these and sets 
them apart for child service in the kingdom. 

There were and there still are those among adult Chris- 
tians, who think when a child becomes a Christian he ought to 
cease to play. The Pietist, Tollner, is credited with having 
said in a convention: ‘‘Play of whatever sort should be for- 
bidden in all Evangelical schools and its vanity and folly should 
be explained to the children with warnings of how it turns 
the mind away from God and eternal life and works destruc- 
tion to their immortal souls.’’ 

The God of nature, who has endowed childhood with the 
play-instinct is also the God of grace, and he has designed 
play as one of the most fruitful sources of child development. 
And since the Junior remains a Junior as a Christian there 
must be special Christian conduct for Juniors. They will natur- 
ally live a child’s religious life. 

I. The Christian conduct for Juniors. ‘‘The religion of 
the Junior period is not an introspective religion. . It can hardly 
be called a religion of faith, but rather of works, for the Jun- 
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ior does first, and believes afterward,’’ says Emma A. Robin- 
son. 

Faith, no doubt, precedes the Junior’s conduct as well and 
is developed through it. The Christian conduct of the Junior 
manifests itself. 

1. In his attitude toward God his heavenly 
Father. He harbors in his mind a great ‘‘reverence for 
God who by the Word of his power created all things, or for 
Jesus Christ, the mighty Son of God, the performer of mighty 
works of power.’’ As a hero-worshiper he will naturally rever- 
ence him, who is all-powerful. He is conscious of a sense of 
dependence upon God and calls upon him for help. He talks 
to God in prayer and makes his wants and wishes known to the 
most High. A Junior boy who explained his prowess in a cer- 
tain game by saying, ‘‘I never made a move without asking 
God to help me,’’ and in answer to a further question said, 
*‘T never do anything without asking God to help me; and 
why not ask him to help me win a game?’’ had formed a habit 
of dependence on God which is characteristic of the Junior 
age. — : 

He will also in his pious attitude toward God be anxious 
to know God’s will. He will respond to God’s call, heed God’s 
voice and say with the boy Samuel: ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.’’? He will want to know what God has to say 
to him. He likes to read stories and can easily be led to read 
God’s stories of his dealings with boys and girls and men and 
women as revealed in the Bible. His attitude towards God as 
a Christian will be that of obedience. He will as a true Junior 
learn to say with Christ the Junior: *‘Wist ye not that I must 
‘be about my Father’s business?’’ He will during this period 
express the desire to confess his love for Jesus publicly and 
show his allegiance to God and his cause by uniting with the 
church. The Junior’s Christian conduct toward God manifests 
itself in his attitude of reverence, dependence, teachableness 
and obedience. 

2 In his attitude toward others. His Chris- 
tian conduct will manifest itself also in his behavior at home, 
with his playmates and companions, in the school and in the 
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church. These are some special life relations in which this 
conduct will appear. His attitude toward his parents and 
brothers and sisters in the home must be that of a Christian 
Junior. A Christian Junior will love, honor and obey his par- 
ents and will render them all the helpful service he possibly 
ean. He will be kind and helpful to his brothers and sisters 
and will in all respects treat them fair and square. He does 
all that he can do as a child to make the home life pleasant 
and agreeable. He renders his share of the home services re- 
quired and always strives to find some way in which he can 
please his parents and his brothers and sisters. 

In his relationship with his playmates and companions he 
performs his Christian duties. He behaves as a Christian in 
his utterances and his actions. He does not make any unjust 
accusations against any of his playmates, nor does he indulge 
in the use of any profane language or vulgar statements. In 
his actions he plays his part faithfully. He enters heartily 
into the playing of innocent games and plays them with all the 
vigor of his mind and body. He tries his best to succeed in 
his plays, but not through the use of foul but fair means. If 
he joins a gang as a boy, he will join only, a gang of boys, 
who indulge in innocent deeds and he will be loyal to his gang 
with all his heart. The Junior Christian girl will belong to 
some set of girls, but only a set given to that which is noble, 
true and good. She, too, will be loyal to her set and do all 
she can for its welfare. They will play their part in games, 
clubs and gangs or sets as Christian J uniors. They will always 
try to do as Christ would do, if he were in their place. 

His attitude toward his teachers and fellow pupils in the 
school will be a Christian attitude. He will respect, love and 
obey his teachers. He will never try to dodge a task imposed. 
upon him by the same nor will he be dishonest in the perform- 
ance of his task. He will not copy from others, but will hon- 
estly do his own work. He will act as a Christian child toward 
his fellow pupils. He will treat them with due respect, be 
truthful in what he says about them or to them, will render 
them the help they need as far as it is possible on his part. 
He will be a diligent student in the school and be ready in 
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his recitations to ask and answer questions, to be an example 
to his fellow-pupils and a source of delight to his teachers. He 
will be orderly both in the school and outside of it. He will 
endeavor to observe the regulations of the school and not to 
break them. This will be the attitude he assumes both in the 
public school and in the Sunday-school. Everywhere the Jun- 
ior will deport himself as a Christian. 

In the church he deports himself toward the pastor and his 
fellow-worshippers as it behooves a Christian Junior. He quietly 
and reverently submits himself to the order of service and 
takes an active part in the service of worship and listens at- 
tentively to what the pastor has to say. The Junior, as a 
Christian, will want to be in the church and have a share in 
its privileges and responsibilities. He should be encouraged 
to unite with the church and to participate in its service of 
worship. It is a sad fact that some parents are against such 
a union of their children with the church. Miss Robinson 
says: ‘‘It is an exceedingly serious thing to deny admission to 
the church to any boy or girl at any time, when a strong de- 
sire to come into the church exists; it is not unlikely that it 
may never come again.’’?’ Mrs. Lamereaux says: ‘‘There is no 
greater crime against childhood than to bar the doors to those 
babes in Christ, nor, assuredly, can any act bring keener pain 
to the passionate lover of little children, who said: ‘Let them 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of God.’’’ Children of this age should be in the church 
and have a share in its service. 

3. In his attitude toward himself. He has 
reached the age of accountability and is responsible for the 
things that he does and the choices he makes. ‘‘He is a free 
agent in the matter of choices and that, however much father 
and mother may wish to help him, he will be obliged to bear 
the results.’’ In meeting his religious duties toward himself 
he must seek his own bodily, mental and spiritual welfare. He 
must abstain from habits that defile the body and he must 
steer clear of conversations and literature that would defile 
his mind, and he must attend to those things that will build 
up his faith, and increase his love and quicken his hope. He 
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must abstain from the cigarette habit and the use of strong 
drinks through which the drink habit is created. He will as a 
Junior enter into pure conversations with others and read only 
clean and ennobling literature. He will strive to keep his 
whole being under the control of the divine Spirit, will let 
Christ rule and reign within him. 

In this threefold attitude toward his heavenly Father, to- 
ward those with whom he is brought into contact and toward 
himself his Christian conduct will manifest itself. 

II. How can Juniors be helped in their Christian conduct? 
If we really want to help Juniors into and in their Christian 
life we must go for results. We must put forth efforts: 

4. To lead them. into an allegiance to 
Christ. Miss Emma A. Robinson says: ‘‘You can have 
almost anything you want if you will go after it hard enough, 
is an expression freighted with a weight of meaning to a Sun- 
day-school teacher. One may make the most elaborate and 
careful preparation of his lesson. He may so present it as to 
make it a part of the life of the members of his class; he may 
himself so live before his class as to make the life of a Chris- 
tian the ideal of those boys and girls, and yet they may pass 
out from under his teaching without having definitely 
acknowledged their purpose to serve God. Why? Because 
that teacher has never definitely and personally asked them to 
take this stand. They have been ready for it. Many of them 
have wanted to do so.’’ 

‘¢Some of them perhaps on another day may come into this 
open allegiance to Christ through revival services because of 
the preparation made by the teacher, and the revivalist will 
have the blessing which belonged to the teacher, and which 
might have been his had he but expected it and claimed it. 

‘¢Why the personal work should be necessary we may not 
know, but it is God’s plan. Statistics show that very few 
make a public profession except in response to a definite in- 
vitation. All acknowledge the fact, and yet how strange that 
many Junior teachers fail at this point on the plea of ‘I don’t 
know how!’ There is but one way to learn how, and that is 
by persistent prayer that God will so burden you with love 
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and solicitude and interest in each individual member of your 
class that you can not rest until every one is anchored to God, 
and the ‘how’ will take care of itself. He who shapes the 
burdens will not fail to give the needed wisdom.’’ 

As the religious impulses awaken in the mind of the child 
during this period of life the Junior teacher has a magnificent 
opportunity of leading these boys and girls into an open al- 
legiance to God. Religious profession, however, must not be 
forced. We must stimulate the inner development of the new 
life rather than force it externally. 

‘‘The teacher may be sure that every boy or girl in his 
class has some spiritual interests, some religious impulses and 
purposes, some yearnings and strivings after the divine. The 
teacher’s task is to find this spiritual foundation and build 
upon it, or, to change the figure, to draw out the powers of the 
spiritual nature which exist in the way of self-expression. His 
constant endeavor should be to appeal to the spiritual inter- 
ests, to nourish every good impulse, and to strengthen every 
spiritual purpose. Every response which the teacher secures 
marks a stage of growth; it may be slight, but it is of sig- 
nificance and importance, for it is the indication of an in- 
creasing life.’’ 

Without such an open allegiance to Christ, without the 
new inner life they will not be able to render the Christian 
conduct which they owe to God,. to others and to themselves. 
If we want to help them in the Christian life we must induce 
them. 

2 To perform religious activities. These 
activities will lead them to respect the rights and feelings of 
others, to espouse high ideals and teach them great lessons that 
they must learn through life. 

‘The Junior who learns to play fairly, to respect the rights 
of others in a game, to take victory without arrogance and 
defeat graciously, has made long strides spiritually and laid 
well the foundation for loving his neighbor as himself, a result 
which the Junior teacher should expect.?? 

The heroes held before the admiring gaze of the Juniors 
should be men of religious character and power, earnest, loyal, 
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faithful, obedient to God and his will. The Junior teacher will 
by patient, tactful teaching lead them to espouse these same 
ideals and endeavor to realize them. 

The pupil must be taught submission and obedience to law. 
He will be helped in his religious life if he renders obedience 
to God’s commandments. Peace like a river and righteousness 
like the waves of the sea are blessings vouchsafed to those who 
keep God’s commandments. The Junior is full of energy and 
this energy wisely directed will lead to the performance of such 
religious activities as he is capable of performing. 


3. To the cultivation of religious habits. 
Habit formation is quite common during this period of life. 
Juniors must be trained to acquire the habit of prayer. If they 
have not already formed the habit of daily prayer they should 
be encouraged to do so. ‘‘Habitual prayer to God is the start- 
ing point of spiritual religion.’’ They should be taught to make 
a definite thing of prayer, calling upon God for help in their 
daily needs. ‘‘The Junior age is the golden opportunity for 
forming this habit of prayer.’’ 

Juniors should acquire the habit of church attendance 
through the habit of family church attendance. This habit is 
not as general in church life as it formerly was. There are 
many Juniors who belong to families that do not attend church. 
Juniors of this type must be encouraged by their Sunday-school 
teachers to form the church-going habit.’? Boys and girls, 
whose parents are disinterested will often attend church with 
‘teacher’ just because she wishes them to, or because she al- 
ways goes and asks them to accompany her.’’ 

During this period, too, the Bible-reading habit ought to 
be acquired. Children love to read stories and the Bible con- 
tains the best stories that were ever written for children. We 
must make the Bible to them the most interesting of all books 
by a wise direction of reading it.. Nothing will be more help- 
ful to them in their religious conduct than Bible reading. Here 
they will be brought into touch with the divine precepts and 
the divine promises, and with real characters as well as the 
destinies which these characters worked out for themselves. 
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The habit of supporting God’s cause should be acquired 
during the Junior period of life. 

‘¢This is the time to form the habit of enthusiastic interest 
in the great benevolent enterprises of the Church, and, as in- 
terest grows by activity, it is also the time to form the habit 
of giving as an expression of interest. The unavoidable out- 
growth of this must be the formation of the habit of systematic 
giving.’’ 

This is the nascent period, the period when habits begin 
to grow. This places upon the teachers as guardians of these 
years very great responsibilities. ‘‘How urgent it is that this 
period be utilized is shown by this illustration from Professor 
James. He states that if a young squirrel is taken into cap- 
tivity, fed and cared for, the instinct of hiding nuts will 
manifest itself. The young squirrel will stop, glance all about 
as if to detect spies, scratch on the cage floor, and go through 
all the motions of depositing the nuts and covering them. But 
as months go by he has no need to make use of a hidden store, 
hence instinctive actions do not become a habit. If, later, the 
squirrel is turned free in the woods, in all probability he will 
be unable to provide for his winter’s needs. He will perish 
for want of a habit which was not formed in its nascent 
period.’’ 

BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 
Jun. should be Chr. by choice. Are Jun. Chr. not ad. or. ad. 
Grace does not denat. ch. 
I. Chr. Cond. for Juniors. 

ie ash tones God his heavy. Father. Rev. Dep. teach ab. 

obed. 

2. Att. toward others. a) Home—parents, brothers. hb) 

Play m. and comp. c¢) School-teachers and fellowp. 
d) Church, past. and worship. 

3. Att. toward himself—Seek his bod. ment. spir. welfare. 
II. How Jun. can be helped in Chr. Cond. 

1. Lead them into an op. alleg. to Christ. 


2. Lead them to perf. rel. act. 
3. Cult. of rel. habits, 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


How should Juniors become Christians during this period 
of life? What kind of Christians are they? Does grace dena- 
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ture childhood? Why is it wrong to think that it is wrong for 
a Christian child to play? What is the Christian Junior’s con- 
duct toward his heavenly Father? What is his conduct in his 
home? How does he conduct himself with his playmates and 
companions? What is the difference between a Christian and 
a non-Christian Junior in the school? How does a Christian 
Junior conduct himself in the church? Why is he responsible 
for the choices he makes? How does a Christian Junior treat 
himself? How will he enhance his bodily, mental and spiritual 
welfare? How can Juniors be helped in their Christian con- 
duct? Why should they be led into an open allegiance to 
Christ? Why should he be induced to perform religious activ- 
ities? What religious habits should he acquire during this 
period of life? Why is the formation of good habits so im- 
portant at this time? 
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CHAPTER X. 
CORRELATED WEEKDAY ACTIVITIES. 


: There are two kinds of activity connected with the educa- 

tional work of the Junior department, namely Sunday activity 
and weekday activity. The Junior must be kept active in a 
variety of ways while he is being taught during the Sunday- 
school hour. He must there learn to worship God and to know 
the will of God. 

Dr. King says: ‘‘The need of activity in the learning of 
religious truth is quite as obvious as in the learning of arith- 
metic, science or literature. The values of morals and religion 
aro essentially bound up with self-expression and with social 
intercourse. They are interpretations of general needs which 
have developed in the larger world of men and women who are 
ever doing things, ever striving to work out purposes of one 
kind or another .... The problem of the teacher of morals 
and religion is so to guide the active child that the values he 
seeks to teach will have a reasonable chance of being discov- 
ered and worked out in the learner’s own life.’’ Correlated 
with his Sunday activities there must be quite a variety of 
weekday activities, for the Junior’s activity in learning and 
doing the will of God must never cease. Weekday activities 
must follow his Sunday activities. 

I. The need of correlated weekday activities. Correlated 
weekday activities are necessary: 

1. To show the pupils that the lessons taught them on 
Sunday touch their lives at every point and every day in the 
week, Children may easily get the impression ‘‘that the re- 
ligious life is confined in its expression to certain rather spe- 
cific ‘religious acts’ such as going to church, or to the Junior 
Alliance or giving to the support of God’s cause. They should 
be led to feel, rather, that all their life should belong to the 
Lord and that everything they do should be done in the spirit 
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of service to the Master.’? The whole child must spend his 
whole life in the service of Christ. 

2. To furnish an experiment station for religious teach- 
ing. Miss Robinson in the Junior Worker and his Work says: 
‘‘The week-day activities must furnish the experiment sta- 
tion for feligious teaching, but experiment stations 
must be under the supervision of experts; laboratory 
work needs a guide. ‘‘But,’’ say Church officers, ‘‘what can 
we do? We can not have rough and tumble boys playing in 
or about the church, or even the girls with their dolls and candy 
making. They would wear out the carpets, and keep the church 
in a litter.?? ‘‘The Church of Christ,’’ says Bishop MeDowel!, 
‘thas too long been in the business of saving carpets.’’ The 
ideal Church will have its gymnasium and play-room, which 
will be open during the week to boys and girls. As yet ideal 
Churches are the exception, but this does not relieve the Church 
of its responsibility.’’ 

There are many ways of furnishing week-day activities 
without an ideal church. There can be outdoor games, enter- 
tainments held in homes and ‘‘sometimes a church member will 
be found who believes in boys and girls and will open a fin- 
ished basement for their use.’’ There are, however, still other 
ways in which experiments can be made of the religious teach- 
ing received without the aid of an ideal church. 

3. To furnish the active Juniors some form of week-day 
expression. The Junior is never idle. If the church does not 
furnish him some form of a week-day expression he will find 
it elsewhere. He must have something to do and he will find 
something to do whether it is good or evil. ‘‘Activity—un- 
directed: roughness, hoodlumism, vandalism, brutality, crime, 
directed: strength, health, athletics, invention, manliness, char- 
acter.’’ 

4, To hold the pupils for the Sunday-school and the church. 
These correlated week-day activities furnish the church a mag- 
nificent opportunity ‘‘for holding the pupils who have no 
Christian influences at home. Thus they may be made to feel 
that the church is their home, interested in everything they 
are interested in, and affording them opportunities to have a 
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good time, not simply a place to go to on Sunday.’’ The 
church must make it its business not to save carpets and furni- 
ture and floors and fuel, but to save boys and girls and for 
that reason it should be used seven days in the week instead 
of one. 

5. To develop through these activities a social and phil- 
anthropic spirit. The correlated week-day activities will all 
be of a social and a philanthropic character and these social 
and philanthropic activities will foster a social and philan- 
thropic spirit and will thus help to fit these Juniors for a future 
life of usefulness. 

II. The kinds of correlated activities for Juniors. These 
correlated activities may be classified under two heads, namely, 
activities for the good of the Juniors themselves and for the 
good of others. 

1. Activities for the good of the Juniors themselves. 
Among these we find 

a) Activity for special work. ‘Under this head 
would come the weekly gatherings held for the purpose of doing 
the manual work given in connection with the Sunday-school 
lesson. These activities can be of quite an informal nature. 
Various kinds of handwork ordered by the teacher can be 
made. Juniors as a rule are anxious to make things. They 
would rather make things than receive things already made. 

b) Activities forentertainment. The teacher 
must plan for some good times with Juniors during the week. 
In the summer it is possible to have picnics, in the spring long 
walks and in the fall nutting parties, During the winter var- 
ious socials can be held and games played for the entertainment 
of the Juniors. 

‘‘With the rapidly developing social instinct and the in- 
creased physical energy of these years, there comes a new pas- 
sion for every form of recreation with others. This intro- 
duces the question of the companions in play, and where and 
how recreation is had. 

‘The Sunday-school teacher dare not close his eyes to the 
danger and the opportunity of this new condition in the Jun- 
ior’s life. To say ‘Thou shalt not,’ has no constructive value 
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in character-building. He must say, ‘This is the way,’ 
through offering to the Junior not only a sympathetic interest in 
his healthy fun-life, but also many opportunities for good 
times. If the Junior can be led to know through actually ex- 
periencing it, that the very best times are those which a 
Christian can enjoy, Christ will make a new and strong appeal 
to his life at this critical time.’’ 

ce) Activities for instruction. These activ- 
ities would in part at least be carried on under some line of 
club organization in which the Juniors of each year are grouped 
together, if the Junior department is large. 

‘The real enjoyment in club organization comes not 80 
much from the organization as from organizing. The adult 
finds it difficult to realize this and feels that he must present 
a perfected organization, while, as a matter of fact, although 
he may have a perfected plan in mind, he should present the 
merest skeleton and allow the boys and girls to work out their 
own organization.’’ 

In this attempt at club organization the Juniors will learn 
to know parliamentary usages, develop constructive ability and 
practice self-control. There are a great variety of correlated 
mid-week educational activities possible. Some of the walks of 
the summer season can be made intensely interesting and in- 
structive. At a certain season of the year one can make bird 
study a special object of investigation and get the Juniors to 
observe the birds and then make them acquainted with the 
various kinds of birds which they see. It will teach them to 
keep their eyes open when they take walks and make proper 
observations. At another time tree study can be taken up, or 
the study of grains, or weeds, or flowers. There is so much 
to learn in the university of nature and so much of such intense 
interest that the Juniors will never tire of making observations 
and of asking questions about the things which they do see. 

During the winter season educational games can be played 
and educational entertainment furnished. It would be advis- 
able to get a little printing press and let the Juniors do some 
little printing for the Junior society or the church, get a hecto- 
graph and let them produce programs and reproductions of 
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whatever nature may be desired for the department or the 
church. There are so many ways in which they can be edu- 
eated both to know and to do that which is good. Missionary 
and Temperance socials will prove highly educational. 


2. Activities for the good of others. 


a) Exploring activities. These exploration tours 
of course are only possible in the cities. Miss Bryner suggests 
visits of exploration through large places of business, or por- 
tions of the city to learn something of the conditions both 
where the rich and where the poor live. Only small exploring 
parties ought to make these visits of exploration and of course 
under the careful guidance of a well informed teacher. It is 
well for the Juniors to know ‘‘how the other half lives.’?’ 


b) Producing activities. Philanthropic work 
may first of all take a productive turn. The production of 
articles for philanthropic distribution should be carried on for 
part of the year. This can be made the means of creating 
permanent interests. ‘¢Tt may take the form of toymenders, 
bookbinders (making scrap-books), doll-dress makers, candy- 
makers, Christmas makers, in short, any youthful expression 
of helpfulness or making a good time for others.’’ 

Or it may take to the form of making picture serap-books 
for children in orphanages or the homes of the poor. There are 
a great many things active Juniors can produce for the good 
of others under the direction of wise leaders. 


c) Distributing activities. Visits can be made 
to the homes of the poor and articles produced by the Juniors 
ean be distributed with good wishes. Also orphanages can be 
visited and the goods made for them delivered. Some one sug- 
gests ‘‘A Snow Shovel Brigade, to look after the side-walks 
of elderly people, or a Tomahawk Club, to split wood and kind- 
ling, may also be included.’’ 

Their activities must be directed as much as possible along 
philanthropic lines in order to keep them from becoming self- 
centred, All sorts of activities too numerous to mention can 
be projected along the lines suggested above. 
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Ill. The nurture of these correlated week-day activities. 
These week-day activities will not foster themselves. They re- 
quire special care in order to'sueceed. They can be fostered: 

1. Through the companionship of earnest leaders. Jun- 
iors value such leaders. The personal element plays an im- 
portant part in the successful promotion of these activities. 

‘«The gist of the whole matter is the question of directed 
or undirected activity, far more than the question of method. 


‘The teacher who makes boys and girls feel that Sunday-school 


and the truths there taught touch their lives at every point 
and every day in the week; who enters into the week-day plans 
with as much earnestness as he dods into the Sunday lesson, 
has solved the problem of the week-day activities, whether by 

organization or without.’’ : ; 

2. Through the organization of these activities. The or- 
ganized activity will furnish the teacher some directive cooper- 
ation. The children who are at the head of the elubs will help 
to stimulate these activities and thereby promote them. Such 
an organization places the responsibility for definite plans for 
week-day work on the persons appointed at the head of the 
organization in cooperation with the teacher, as a leader of 
these activities. 

3. Through the cooperation of the pupils. The coopera- 
tion of the pupils is as a rule easily secured. They are ready 
for play and work and their social feelings are rapidly develop- 
ing so that they can be brought together for play and for 
‘¢doing things.’’? They are always ready for free outdoor life. 
They possess every qualification for hearty cooperation in all 
these correlated week-day activities under good leadership. The 
only obstruction in their way might be the parents, who will 
not let them participate in these activities. It is then the 
business of the leadership to secure the consent of the parents 
and thereby the cooperation of the pupils. 

‘<OQut-of-door life, freedom for the expression of the effer- 
vescing energy, in both noise and activity, opportunity for 
the exercise of the developing muscles and brain in directed 
activities are the open sesame to normal, happy, growing later 
childhood. The Sunday-school teacher who can join his class 
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in picnics, excursions to park and forest and field, bringin. 


will not only be ministering to an elemental need of their 
natures, but will by so doing enter into their lives to an extent 
not otherwise possible.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Two k. of act. in S. S. inst.—Sund. weekd. 
I. Need of correl. weekd. act. 
1. To show pup. that les. tght. on S. touch their whole 
weekd. life. 
2. To furn. an experiment. Stat. for rel. teach. “ 
3. To fur. act. Jun. weekd. expr. 
4. To hold pup. for S. S. and ch. 
5. To dev. a soe. and philan. Sp. 
II. Kinds of correl. weekd. act. 
1. Act. for the good of the J. themselves. a) Spee. wk. 
b) For enter. ec) For instr. 
2. Act. for the good of others. a) Explor. b) Prod. e) 
Distribution. 
III. Nurt. of correl. weekd. act. 
1. Thr. comp. of earn. lead. 
2. Thr. organ. 
3. Thr. coop. of pup. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


State the two kinds of activities connected with the educa- 
tional work of the Sunday-school. Why is activity necessary 
in acquiring a knowledge of religious truth as well as in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of secular truth? Why are correlated weekday 
activities necessary? How do they show the pupil that his 
Sunday lesson affects every part of his life during the week? 
How do they furnish an experiment station for religious teach- 
ing? How do they give active Juniors a chance for weekday 
expression? How do they help to hold the pupils for the Sun- 


day-school and the church? How do they help to develop a 


social and a philanthropic spirit? Name the two kinds of 
correlated weekday activities. State a few kinds of such 
activities as Juniors may have for themselves. What activities 
can they engage in for others? How can these correlated week- 
day activities be fostered? 
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them into nearer fellowship with birds and trees and flowers, — 
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CHAPTER I 
THE THREE PERIODS OF ADOLESCENCE. 


The Young People’s Division, formerly known as the Sec- | 
ondary Division, of the Sunday-school includes the three 
periods of adolescence. These three periods cover the time 
between childhood and manhood and womanhood, These three 
periods of life are no doubt the most crucial and the most 
important of all the periods of life. In the study of the pupil 
in Vol. I of our Evangelical Workers’ Training Course we 
found that the first of these three periods which covers the 
years between 13 and 15 forms, as it were, the bridge between 
childhood and youth. As soon as the child has crossed this 
intermediate bridge, he finds himself in the period of middle 
adolescence, which lasts until the 18th year. The first’ period 
is called the period of the younger boys and girls, formerly 
known as the intermediate period, the period between child- 
hood and youth. The second is called the period of the older — 
boys and girls, formerly known as the senior period of life. It 
is the period of self-discovery. Columbus like, the youth finds 
himself in a new world and he becomes self-assertive as a 
result of his discovery. And after a short stay in the new 
world in which he passes through a period of ‘‘stress and 
storm’’ he lands in the period of later adolescence, the young 
men’s and young women’s period, the period of reconstruction, 
which lasts from 15 to 24. During this period, Washington 
‘like, he begins to establish a domain of his own in the world 
into which he has entered. 

Under the study of the pupil, Vol. I, we directed the 
student’s attention to the various characteristics of youth 
during each stage of adolescent development. In entering upon 
the work of specialization along the line of any one of these 
three departments in the young people’s division, it will be of 
supreme value to us to ‘bear in mind the special characteristics 
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' of the youths which it falls to our lot to educate in this 
division. It does not matter in which department we become 
specialists, we shall find it necessary not only to be acquainted 
with the special characteristics of those under our eare, but 
‘also of those in the department preceding and following the 
one in which we labor. The department out of which they have 
come has made or marred them for the department in which we 
labor, and our department will either help to make or mar 
them for the next department into which they will pass, It is 
the purpose of this lesson to show the importance of a knowl- 
edge of these three crucial periods in youthful life as well as 
the manner in which we can obtain an adequate knowledge of 
these periods of life. 

i 

The supreme importance of a knowledge of these three 
crucial periods of youthful life. Such a knowledge is of supreme 
importance because it reveals: 

1. The dominant characteristics of each 
period. It reveals the high points, the outstanding features 
of each period of youthful life. And these predominant char- 
acteristics will help us through the law of association to recall 
the other characteristics of each period. And if we bear these 
outstanding characteristics in mind it will help us to under- 
stand the youths whom we are to help in the unfolding of their 
latent powers. We must repeat a statement by Dr. Athearn 
which we quoted in Vol. I, p. 144. He says concerning these 
three crucial periods of adolescence: ‘The physical changes 
are the dominant characteristics of the first period. Emotional 
development characterizes the second period and intellectual 
reconstruction is the distinguishing element in the third 
period.’’ Dr. Fiske says: ‘‘Early adolescence is the period 
of chivalry, middle adolescence the period of self-assertion and 
later adolescence the, period of co-operation,’’ 

2, The supreme struggles of each period. 
Each crucial period has its own battles to present. In succeed- 
ing chapters we shall have special oceasion to look into the 
world of the younger boys and girls, the older. boys and girls 
and young men and young women, and we shall find that each 
world is to a certain extent a world of strife, The younger 
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boys and girls find themselves in the so-called ‘‘awkward 
age.’’ As a result they have to battle with bashfulness and 
timidity on the one hand and on the other hand their struggle 
between independence and submission begins. Their individual- 
ism is looming up before their vision and the struggle with the 
existing social order ensues. They begin to chafe under re- 
straint and to formulate their declaration of independence. 
They begin to be governed by a new. social order, that of the 
‘¢oang’’ or the ‘‘set,’’? and the laws of this new social order 
frequently clash with those of the existing social order, that 
of the family. ; 


During middle adolescence the great issues of life begin. 
‘<The royal battle of life,’’ someone says, ‘‘is fought during 
this period.’’ The unfolding physical powers and the tempta- 
tions of life, the great spiritual struggle which ensues between 
the claims of God and‘the claims of self, as well as the strug- 
gle for independence against restraint, makes this in reality 
a period of stress and storm for seniors. And then follows in 
later adolescence during the period of reconstruction the great 
battle with doubt. These young people have emerged from 
the age of credulity into the age of reasoning and argument. 
They want a reason for the hope that is within them. And the 
strugglé with doubt begins. As honest doubters they’ are seek- 
ing solid ground on which their faith may stand. It is well 
for us to know the battles which these young people must 
endure in order that we may be able to come to their help 
and enable them to obtain the victory. 

3. The special help each period needs. 
The Sunday-school workers are in reality the pupils’ helpers; 
the assistant teachers of the pupils, who are their own principal 
teachers. We can render them the necessary help in each battle 
through which they must pass. They need above all our sym- 
pathy when they pass through the ‘‘awkward age.’? We must 
not ridicule them or nag them, or punish them for any blun- 
ders into which they fall through sheer awkwardness. They 
need careful handling, when their individuality begins to assert 
itself. Reasonable requests must. take the place of imperial 
commands. Teachers and parents will do well to talk over 
together the problems of the life of younger boys and girls. 
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) The older boys and girls need above all the moral support 
of the religious life. They need sex instruction in order to be 
kept from drifting into a life of impurity, but instruction alone 
will not suffice to keep them on the paths of chastity; they 
need the dynamic of the new life. We must help those who 
are struggling with doubts, through strong convictions. Noth- 
ing will help more successfully to overcome doubts than Chris- 
tian service and a deeper religious experience. Young people 
as a rule are ready to serve, and we can enlist them in such 
lines of work where they ean ‘‘work out their doubts.’? But 
the most perfect cure of doubt is brought about through the 
exercise of perfect faith. Faith, that gets beyond the age of 
credulity, faith that gets beyond that of reasoned belief, and 
comes to the exercise of emotional belief or the faith of feel- 
ing. When a pupil reaches that stage of faith ‘‘a new feeling 
of communion with a greater life fills his mind and colors the 
entire field of his consciousness.’’ Such a belief is independent 
of argument and above the haze of all doubt. The better we 
know the needs of adolescents the more helpful the service we 
can render them. 
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The manner in which we can obtain an adequate knowl- 
edge of these crucial periods of life. 

How can we learn to know adolescent life well enough 
to become serviceable to those who are fighting the battles 
of the adolescent age? This knowledge can be acquired in a 
threefold way: 

1. Through a recollection of our own ex: 
periences during those crucial periods of 
life. We all have as workers in the young people’s division 
travelled through the three crucial periods of adolescent life. 
It is well for us frequently to travel back through the halls of 
memory and meet our former selves, meet ourselves as we ap- 
peared in the young people’s period of life, the older boyhood 
and girlhood period of life and the younger boyhood and girl- 
hood period of life. We shall scarcely recognize our former 
selves, but when we meet ourselves, as we were in those crucial 
periods of life, we shall recall our struggles and our trials. We 
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often forget the needs of youth on the various stages of develop- 
ment, because we fail to wander back through the halls of 
memory and to review our own life at that time. We can resur- 
rect a great deal of our past life by the act of remembrance. 
The better we know our own youthful life, the better we shall 
understand the youth of our day. Our own past experiences 
would help us very much to solve the present problems in deal- 
ing with boys and girls and with young people. The books of 
memory, and especially the chapters on your own younger boy- 
hood or girlhood, older boyhood or girlhood, and young man’s 
or woman’s life, if faithfully studied, will give you a splendid 
insight into the struggles and needs of youths during the three 
erucial stages of adolescence. 


29, Through a close observation of the 
youths, who are passing through these 
stages of development. Youths in all these stages 
of development surround us on every hand, both those who are 
developing normally and abnormally. We see youthful life 
with its twofold possibilities, those of elevation and degrada- 
tion, confronting us everywhere. The facts upon which the 
science of pedology is built up were all obtained through close 
observation and the principles of this science are deducted 
from these facts. We have an opportunity to study youthful 
life in the concrete world. We can see, almost every phase of 
it daily. We ean see to quite an extent a reproduction of our 


“own youthful deeds and misdeeds. We ought to learn to know 


the people, whom we see daily fairly well, and we ought to be- 
come fairly well acquainted with youthful life, if we keep our 
eyes open when we get into contact with giggling and wiggling 
younger boys and girls and with haughty and inquisitive older 
boys and girls. A wise Providence keeps us in the midst of 
a coming generation so that through observation we may by 
way of remembrance become daily conscious of their imperative 
needs, 

3. Through a special study of these cru- 
cial periods of life, These crucial periods of life 
have been scientifically investigated by distinguished educators 
and they have given their findings to the world in essays, 
pamphlets and books. Good literature on the subject abounds 
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in our day, and still new productions are being poured forth, 

‘so that the persons who have to deal with adolescent life ean 
find abundant light on all phases of it. Probably the most 
thorough and profound study of the subject was made by G. 
Stanley Hall. His masterly production on Adolescence in two 
volumes should be carefully read and studied by those who are 
capable of mastering this learned work. There are a number 
of other books which deal with special phases of adolescent 
life that we need to read. We need to acquaint ourselves with 
boy life and girl life in adolescence. ‘‘The Boy Problem,’’ by 
W. B. Forbush; ‘‘Boy Life and Self-Government,’’ by W. G. 
Fiske; ‘‘The Girl in Her Teens,’’ by Margaret Slattery; ‘‘ Mind 
in the Making,’’ by E. J. Swift, and ‘‘From Youth to Man- 
hood,’’ by W. S. Hall, are just a few out of the many good 
books on the market, to which we call attention that shed 
abundant light on adolescent life. The student who makes 
any department of adolescence his specialization ought to make 
this study a life study. He ought to read carefully and then 
be a keen observer of adolescent life around about him and often 
turn to the pages of the book of remembrance, which re- 
veals to him his own adolescent experiences. This threefold 
source of information will impart to him a splendid knowledge 
of the manifold phases of this crucial period of human life. 
What the scientific investigator tells him he will find verified 
in actual adolescent life as well as in his own recollected 
adolescent experiences. Further light will be shed on this 
important subject through the lessons that follow under the 
Unit of the Young People’s Division. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Three Per. of Ad.—Y. boys and g,, old boys and g., y. m. and 


y. Ww. 
Ww. B. and G. Per.—Awk. age. Old. B. and G.—Selfdis. Y. P.— 

Reconst. 

1, Sup. imp. of kno. of these cru. per. of life, 
Reveals: 

1. Dom. char. y. b. and g. phys.; old b. and g. em. ch.; y. m. 
and y. w., int. recon. 

2. Supr. str. of each. Y. b. and g., bashf., ind.; old b, and 
g-, gr. bat. of life, Y. m. and y. w., doubt. 
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3. Spec. help. Y. b. and g., sym., pat. Old b. and g., mor. 
and rel., support. Y. m. and y. w., comm., serv. 
II. Man. of obt. ad. kno. of th. cru. per. of life, 
_ 1. Thr. recoll. of our own ad. life. 
2. Thr. close obser. of ad. life. 
3. Thr. spec. study of th. cru: per. — 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Name the three periods of adolescent life. Why is it nee- 
essary for those who specialize in one department of adolescence 
to know the dominant characteristics of all its departments? 
Why is a knowledge of these crucial periods of life so essential? 
Name the dominant characteristics of each one of these crucial 
periods of life. What is the chief struggle in the younger boys’ 
and girls’ period of life? Through what struggles do older ~ 
boys and girls pass? What is the chief conflict during the 
young men’s and young women’s period of life? How can we 
aid the younger béys and girls in their struggles? What special — 
support do older boys and girls need? How can young people 
be helped to overcome their doubts? How can we obtain an 
adequate knowledge of these crucial periods of human life? 
What can we learn by way of remembrance? What by way of 
observation? Why should we make this subject a subject of 
special study? Name a few good books that shed light on 
adolescent life. How can we verify the facts which we find 
in the books on adolescent life? 


CHAPTER II 
THE EARLY ADOLESCENTS’ WORLD. 


No two persons see the same rainbow, and no two persons 
have the same world. As each one forms his own rainbow 
through his natural vision and through the elements and forces 
‘of nature that enter into the composition of a rainbow, so each 
person in a certain sense creates his own world in the world 
which God has created for him. Our own world like a eyclo- 
rama is partly a product of nature and partly a product of 
fancy. Some of each person’s world is therefore real and some 
fictitious. In early life fiction plays a greater part in our world 
than fact, but the fictitious part of our world gradully van- — 
ishes away as we get acquainted with the realities of life. 


The child’s world differs from the world of the adolescent 
and the adult. Each stage of child life, adolscent life and 
adult life has its own peculiar world. In fact our world changes 
daily as we continue to make progress in knowledge. In the 
city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, years ago when the city was grow- 
ing rapidly under an exceptional boom, a guide who was show- 
ing some tourists the sights of special interest said: ‘‘The city 
is growing so fast and changing so rapidly that if one shuts 
his eyes just a little while and opens them again ‘he will see a 
great change.’’ We can see changes in our world day after 
day. But nowhere do these changes take place more rapidly 
than during the periods of childhood and adolescence. 


The early adolescent has come out of an ever-changing 
and ever-enlarging world during the period of later childhood 
into the extremely interesting world of early adolescence, And 
he is rapidly journeying through the world of early adolescence 
into the larger and still more highly fascinating world of the 
middle adolescent, It is necessary to know the world in which 
the early adolescent lives in order to be able to guide him 
safely through it into the world of middle adolescence. Fach 
world Las its own experiences, trials, obligations, defeats, tri- 
umphs and hopes. 
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It is the purpose of this lesson to direct attention to some 

of the chief characteristics of the early adolescents’ world. 
‘The early adolescents’ world is: — 

1. An intermediate world between that of childhood and 
manhood and womanhood. In this wonderful world the pupil 
finds himself neither child nor man or woman. He stands mid- 
way between childhood and manhood or womanhood with the 
world of childhood receding and that of manhood or womanhood 
appearing above the horizon. He partakes during this period 
both of the nature of the child and of man or woman and still 
finds himself neither one nor the other. During this period 
in life children turn the corner of manhood and womanhood 
and pass through a series of changes both in body and mind 
that are sudden and startling.. Dr. Sheridan says: 1 

‘<Not only does one person differ from another, but one 
individual may show at one time some of the characteristics 
of the child and some of the marks of the young man or 
woman. So we find the boy, in spite of his long arms and legs, 
indulging in jokes that are decidedly childish, and we wonder 
if he is going to carry his childish ways all through life and 
never really grow up.”’ 

2. A world with a new social order, The early adolescent 
has hitherto become acquainted with the social order of the 
home, the school and the gang, but now he finds himself in what 
is ealled ‘‘the chivalry period of life.’’? Dr. Lewis says: ; 


‘This age corresponds to the feudal period in the race 
history. The control is monarchy and the allegiance of the 
youth goes naturally to a hero. Heretofore he has looked only 
to the gang which was close around him. Now he looks farther 
off and sees some great man who exemplifies courage anil 
strength. But what makes the hero, and what does he do? It 
is his characteristic to serve others. He develops the quali- 
ties that fascinate youth in valorous deeds for his followers 
and dependents, for his country or his allies. 

<<It is the social sense, again, which colors these adolescent 
views. The time has come when he may be appealed to for 
service that shall evoke his own latent heroism, He may be 
told of the reforms and the philanthropies and the missions 
that are seeking to help this sad old world to its feet. He is 
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eager for facts, and there is abundant information concerning 
these and kindred movements that will interest and delight 
him; and perhaps when you are through with your work you 
will find that you have made a philanthropist who will dedicate 
his life in some ways to helping his fellow-men.’’ 

Dr. Weigle says concerning this period: 

‘The social forms of later childhood persist in the first 
year or two of this period, but are gradually outgrown. We 
saw that the gang instinct, as witnessed by the number of clubs ~ 
organized, is strongest at thirteen, and then declines. It is 
not that the youth becomes less social; rather that he is be- 
coming conscious of a larger world.. The opinion of his fel- 
lows remains a powerful moral force, as it does to the end of 
life; yet now he begins to recognize the wider bearings of his 
actions, and to look for judgment beyond his immediate eom- 
panions. Later childhood had thought that it possessed reality 
when it lived to itself; adolescence now sees that reality is 
richer far than childhood had dreamed.’’ 

**Life now first becomes genuinely altruistic. The youth 
is glad, in pursuit of his ideals and for the sake of others, to 
endure hardships and to make sacrifices. He wants to be more 
than square; he feels the worth of unselfishness. It follows 
that here, too, selfishness begins. The child who is a mere 
bundle of instincts, the boy who has not yet felt an altruistic 
impulse, may be self-centered, but not selfish. But the youth 
who feels the call to a bit of sacrifice, and rejects it, lets an 
unworthy thing enter his life. Genuine selfishness exists only 
when the higher impulse is present, but is denied. It is in ado- 
leseence, as a matter of fact, that real sin begins—the conscious 
choice of a worse, as opposed to a bettter way.’? 


Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘The social life of early adolescence 
cannot be neglected with impunity. The rapidly unfolding 
social nature demands expression. If the home and the chureh 
do not furnish adequate outlet for the social life, they need 
not be surprised to find outbreaks of social life, which society 
does not approve. The church has too long posted in conspicu- 
ous places a blacklist of social activities, but by so doing she 
but popularized forms of expression which she wished to sup- 
press. The crying demand of the present is that the church 
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will announce lists of things children may do, provide suitable 

places for social expression and furnish skillful instruction and 

direction. It is especially important that, the church provide 

a rich social life for the young people who enter the church . 
during early adolescence. Through this atttention there is 

cemented a bond of fellowship which ties the young life to the 

church and an implicit and willing obedience to its teachings 

and ordinances as nothing else can doz? 


3. A world in which new ideals loom up before the mind. 
Early adolescence, says Dr. Weigle, is genuinely and passion- 
ately idealistic. ‘‘The awakening of this power marks a eriti- 
eal time in the life of youth. The divine moves within him. 
He glimpses the things of the Spirit; he feels ‘the torment of 
the infinite.’ He lives for that which is not yet real. He builds 
-upon ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.’ He is full of ambitions; he makes decisions; he 
seeks service. It is life’s very spring-time. But he must be 
carefully dealt with. His ideals are yet evanescent; his deci- 
sions not abiding. He resolves things too great, and turns back 
in disappointment from the plodding path. He may easily 
enough become a dreamer and a scatterbrain—a mere idealist. 
He needs the friendship of one who is older, but who has not 
forgotten what it is to be a boy—one who can through com- 
prehending sympathy and co-operation help him find himself 
and turn his life toward real usefulness. ’” 


Dr. Lewis says: ‘* Young people at this age need friendly 
oversight in their thinking as they have never needed it before, 
and perhaps will never need it again. Of course this must not 
be obtrusive or arrogant. This will be quickly resented. But 
there is a real service the teacher can render the intellectual 

 fledgeling who is trying his new-found wings.’’ 


The teacher can help the pupil find himself and his life- 
work or his new ideals. Joseph had a glimpse of his future 
career through his dreams and many a youth in his day- 
dreams has an indistinct glimpse of the future that awaits 
him. These new ideas may be ‘fwill-o-the-wisps,’’ leading 
them into the quicksands of unbelief and unrighteousness, or 
they may be like the star of Bethlehem, leading them to 
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Christ, upon the ways of truth and righteousness. They need 
a teacher who like a John the Baptist bears witness of the 
light and enables them to grasp its true meaning. 
_ The early adolescent world is 

4. A world with a lure to independence. The early ado- 
lescent gets a new vision of the state of independence. It is 
to him the far country into which he desires to go. He begins 
to attain to selfhood and desires to cut loose from all re- 
straints. Dr. Weigle says: ‘‘Life widens in a hundred unex- 
pected ways and may take any one of them as its final direc- 
tion. . . . It is now that the boy really begins to attain 
selfhood. He enters into the heritage of instincts, ideals, pur- 
poses and ambitions which is his birthright as a member of 
the human race. He is filled with a new sense of power and 
with a desire to use it as a man should. He becomes conscious 
of what the world is doing and begins to realize its worth. He 
is eager to throw his energies into the real things of life and to 
do what there lies waiting for him. . . . It is the inde- 
pendence of vision, the self-assertion of one who has caught 
a glimpse of the great interests of humanity, and who feels his 
right to give and get, on his own account as a sharer of the 
big world’s life. The man is stirring within the boy and it is 
a man’s independence that he begins to assert. He has lived 
through the primitive interests of a former generation and now 
claims his share of today. He is one of us.’’ It is during this 
period of life most of the early adolescents make their declara- 
tion of independence, and if they are not permitted to have a 
good share of independence at home they are in danger of seek- 
ing it away from home. They are apt to get into conflict with 
parental authority and with the restrictions of society and to 
find a great deal ‘‘of turmoil and confusion’’ in their world. 
The youth must be taught the principle of self-control at this 
time. Dr. Lewis says: 


‘*The teacher must ever remember that his best work is to 
dispense with himself. He must make himself unnecessary 
to his pupils. That is, his help to form right volitions must be 
a temporary expedient only, for in this they will never be made 
perfect men and women. He must raise them to the point 
where they will stand alone, choosing always the right things 
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and adhering tenaciously to all right principles. No infant 
ean walk until he can walk alone. No man is a man while some 
one is holding him up. He must learn to depend upon himself 
and to face the difficulties of life as he must—alone.’’ 


‘<The youth whose volitions have been brought habitually 
under the influence of all things pure and true and right ean be 
trusted to make a manly account of himself in the great arena 
which he is so soon to enter.’’ 

Tt is the business of the teacher to direct the pupil under 
the lure of independence in such a manner, that he will escape 
going into the far country where he will find but a delusive 
independence and stay at home and eo-ordinate his new im- 
pulses with home authority and with social restrictions and 
co-operate with these for the good of all. 

5. A world in which there is a great awakening of latent 
powers. It is in this world in which the early adolescent awakes 
to a larger self. He is like a slumbering giant who is awaking 
and discovering his great powers. His entrance into early 
adolescence is like a new birth. New physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual and social forces spring into active exercise and assert 
themselves in the realm of his consciousness. Dr. Weigle says: 
‘«The passage from childhood to adolescence is in fact life’s 
greatest and most definite natural transition. Rooted in the 
development of new physical powers, it transforms the mental 
and spiritual life as well. It has been well called a new birth. 
It is the awakening of manhood and womanhood. It is both a 
time of very rapid growth and of vigor and energy. Intel- 
lectually it is marked by the development of the higher powers. 
The youth is able to reason, not simply in terms of time and 
sequence, but of cause and effect and logical ground and conse- 
quence. And he becomes a pretty rigorous logician. He wants 
to understand. He seeks life’s rational basis. He becomes 
eritical and rejects mere authority. The springs of moral judg- 
ment aré now within him: he will accept no bald imperatives. 
He is no longer credulous: he demands proofs. He is not con- 
tent with seattered bits of knowledge; he wants to see things 
in their relation.’’ 

This period of life which brings the awakening of a multi- 
tude of new instincts is a period of new danger to the youth 
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and a period of new opportunity to the teacher. ‘‘Character 
is never more plastic; habits form quickly.’’ 


Dr. Weigle says: ‘‘The youth thinks himself a man, but 
is not. His ideals and ambitions reach out into the great world; 
yet he is only a boy, and hardly more than a child. He is not 
old enough to decide for himself any of life’s greater issues; 
but he wants to. To deal rightly with him you will need all 
your love and tact and hard common-sense. You must bear 
responsibility, yet let him feel it. You must take him seriously, 
and not let him know your doubts. In short, you must think 
with him, not simply for him, and so lead him to right eonclu- 
sions. You must share his life, and give him a share of yours.’” 


‘‘The successful teacher or leader,’’ says Dr. Lewis, ‘‘is 
he who so understands the human heart as to know how to 
make suggestions, how to speak the tactful word, how to make 
the mild appeal, and how to strike the strong, swift blow, each 
just in its right time.’’ 

Such wise directive skill, teachers of early adolescents espe- 
cially need. ‘ 


6. A world in which new values loom up before the mind. 
The early adolescent begins to see economie values more than 
idealistic values in his world. And the glimpse of these new 
values causes the desire to spring up within his mind to quit 
school and to enter upon active life to become a money-maker, 
a producer rather than a student. Material values strive to 
gain the ascendancy in his mind over mental values. 


He is altogether too young and too poorly qualified mentally 
to quit the school and to enter upon some manual occupation. 
The opportunity to make money may seem tempting, but it is 
more or less deceptive. By and by he will discover his folly 
when it is too late to make amends for the mistake made. 
Boys and girls should go to school as long as they can and get 
the training they need for the higher occupations of life, We 
must help these early adolescents to see the true value of men- 
tal and spiritual treasures. We must show them that life does 
not consist in the abundance of things one possesses and that 
mental treasures far surpass all material values, Some one 
Says very pertinently: 
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tin “War off, at first, and dimly, looms up the greut concep- 
tion that life is after all not to be lived for self, but for oth- 
ers, and the instinct of subordination, of sacrifice, of being 
ready to die for what one would live for begins then; and if 
life is complete, if people do not stop their mental growth, if 
they are not, by some accident of education or environment or 3 
heredity, condemned to live their lives out upon a plane far 
lower than Nature intended them to be lived—if none of these 
things occur and they come to complete maturity, then altru- 
ism has its complete work, and sacrifice and service and work 
is a passion,—not only a duty, but a passion and a joy. And 
this is the essence of religion, that is its work in the human - 
soul, to subordinate self and make the life of the race and the 
larger life of God have supreme dominion over the heart.’’ 


If we can show the early adolescent who sees material 
values eclipse his sense of spiritual values, we need to show 
them that the highest values we can secure for the common 
good are not material but mental and spiritual values, and we 
‘should strive to inspire them to seek first that which is best 
for themselves and for mankind at large. Sense not dollars 
should be the asset the early adolescent should strive after 
with all the vigor and energy he possesses. 


7. A world in which religious awakenings abound. The 
early adolescents’ world is an intensely religious world. There 
are more people deeply concerned about their religious welfare 

during this period of life than during any other. More con- 
versions take place in the early adolescents’ world than in any 
other world on earth. Dr. Weigle says: ‘‘ Religious awakenings 
are natural in early adolescence. In the general expansion 

_ of selfhood the religious instinct has its place. As life opens 
to a larger world, and becomes cognizant of new social and 
spiritual values, the soul reaches out toward God.’’ 

Dr. Lewis says: ‘‘Religion is for younger boys and girls 
known formerly as Intermediates. Religion is for our boys 

and girls, and they are for religion. They are receptive of 
fundamental religious truth, they are capable of genuine re- 
ligious aspirations, and they have real religious experiences. 
We have already noted the fact that the age of the most 
numerous conversions is within this grade. There is no fair 
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test for piety that an adult can meet that an adolescent can- 
not meet as well—and we might say, better.’’ 

‘‘Everything that we learn of young people shows us that 
they are very near to God. They easily believe in Him and 
recognize His rightful rule over them. They are not case- 
hardened with covetousness, neither are they skeptical; but 
they are free and generous and fairly hungry for the truth. 
They fall in love with Jesus Christ as soon as they are made 
to know Him, and they serve Him with a devotion and an 
enthusiasm that makes them models for their elders. They are 
singularly free from cant and pious pretenses, being open and 
honest and sincere. Their love is without dissimulation, and 
their unselfishness is lovely in its willing sacrifices.’’ 

Many religious awakenings take place at the beginning 
of early adolescence. Quite a large number of conversions take 
place at the age of thirteen. More still take place at the end 
of the period of early adolescence at the age of sixteen. We 
must turn our attention to the world of early adolescence and 
endeavor to win all the younger boys and girls for Christ and 
the church. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Mk. our own w. real. and fict. Each stage of 1. own w. World 
- const. ch. Early ad. w. 
1. An interm. w. 2. With a new soc. ord. 3. With new id. 
4. With a lure to indep. 5. With a gr. awak. of lat. p. 6. 
With new val. loom. up. 7. With ab. rel. awak. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why do not two persons see the same rainbow or have the 
same world? Of what twofold material is our world a product? 
Why has the early adolescent a different world from other ado- 
lescents? State the seven characteristics for which the early 
adolescents’ world is noted. What effect has it upon him that 
it is an intermediate world? What new social order do we find 
in this world? Why should the social life of early adolescence 
be safeguarded by the church? How ean the teacher utilize 
the new ideals of the pupil in helping him to find his life work? 
How can the teacher offset the early adolescents’ lure to inde- 
pendence? How can he help the pupil to escape the perils to 
which the great awakening of his latent powers expose him? 
How ean he help the pupil to discover the true values of life? 
Why should he make strenuous efforts to lead the pupil to 
Christ during this period of his life? 
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CHAPTER IIl 


THE TEACHER AND THE EARLY ADOLESCENTS’ 
; WORLD. 


The early adolescent above all other persons in the world 
needs a teacher. In fact no one can get through any world 
successfully without the aid of a teacher. There are teachers 
sent from God for the early adolescent world, persons who are 
fitted by nature and by grace to teach intermediates. They 
understand the art of directing these self-assertive, emotional, 
restless pupils, who are pressing forward into new experiences 
of life, which will prove either perilous or profitable to them. 
Not every teacher is qualified to teach this class of pupils. 
Good teachers in the adult or the children’s division may be 
complete failures in this department. The teacher who is to 
teach younger boys and girls must 


Up 


Have come through the early adolescents’ world. There 
are teachers 

1. Who never were in the early adoles- 
cents’ world. There are some persons who never were 
children. Through a false training old heads were put on 
their shoulders during their period of childhood. They were 
denaturalized in a sense, were made to jump over the middle 
period of life between childhood and manhood and womanhood, 
and land in the state of adult thought, feeling and habit, 
without ever having come through the real life of early adoles- 
cence, Persons who have never been real younger boys and 
girls cannot and do not understand such boys and girls, and 
he who does not understand them cannot teach them. 


There are other persons 


29 Who never got through the younger 
boys’ and girls’ world, They are old enough to be 
- men or women, but they are still childish and apparently will 
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remain so all the rest of their life. They became overgrown 
boys and girls instead of real men and women. Such persons 
cannot teach younger boys and girls. Such boys and girls 
despise childishness in persons who are physically big enough 
and old enough to have reached the more dignified period of 
manhood and womanhood. They can endure silliness among 
their own class, but not among their seniors in life. Child- 
likeness appeals to them, but childishness nauseates them. 
Hence no person, who has not got beyond the younger boys’ 
and girls’ world, can teach those who are passing through this 
world. 
There are on the other hand persons 


3. Who have comethrough the early ado- 
lescents’ world. They have passed through its experi- 
ences, trials and troubles successfully. They know just how 
a misunderstood boy or girl feels. They have come through 
this world without having gotten completely away from it. 
There are some who completely forget how they felt and 
acted when they were boys and girls, and hence they have no 
sympathy with the wiggling boys and giggling girls of this 
period of life. There are others who still recollect the feelings 
and aspirations of boys and girls in their early teens, and it 
is this class, who is able to enter most sympathetically into 
all the relations of life in which the younger boys and girls 
find themselves. Only this class of persons is capable of ren- 
dering helpful service to early adolescents. 

The teacher who is to teach younger boys and girls must 


Ale 


Know the world of early adolescents. There are three 
points of special importance connected with this knowledge: 

1. How must he know it? He must know the 
early adolescents’ world 

a) Through experience. This experience he ob- 
tained while coming through this period of life. No one can 
pass through it without making some experience of it. Ex- 
perience is a splendid teacher. It teaches lessons most im- 
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pressively, so that it is difficult to forget them. The younger 
boys and girls will pay no attention to a teacher who cannot 
talk from experience. 

b) Through observation. One may have had a 
rich experience of younger boyhood or girlhood life without 
having experienced the whole of that life. Some pass through 
experiences which we do not make. It is necessary to learn a 
great deal through observation. We must have our eyes open 
on the early adolescents’ world, see its deeds and misdeeds, 
discover its good qualities and its faults and learn to know 
its -many-sided character. But we cannot learn to know it 
fully through experience and observation, because there are 
many phases of this life which we did not experience and which 
do not come within the range of our observation. They have 
been obtained through a scientific investigation of this period 
of life, and hence the teacher of early adolescents must also 
know the early adolescents’ world, 

ce) Through a scientific study of this 
world. Specialists have gathered data and have arrived at 
conclusions, which are based on a wide range of observations. 
And it is absolutely important that the teacher should ac- 
quaint himself with the results of their investigations. He 
should study the best text-books available on adolescent life 
and read the best articles on the subject in educational maga- 
zines in order to become as thoroughly posted on the subject 
as possible. The more extensive and intensive the knowledge 
of a teacher is on this subject the better he will be able to 
guide and direct his pupils. 

2. What must he specially know of the 
early adolescents’ world? He must know 

a) Its perils. There are many paths of peril in the 
early adolescents’ world. These paths of peril have a fascinat- 
ing appearance, but they lead to destruction. Some of them 
lead to bodily ruin, others to mental ruin, and still others to 
the ruin of the life of the early adolescent. He is in danger 
of drifting into youthful vice and crime if he is not properly 
guided and guarded. He who would steer a vessel up or down 
a river to some harbor of safety must know the points of peril 
in order to steer clear of them, And he who would direct 
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younger boys or girls on their voyage through the life of early 
adolescence into a life of safety in middle adolescence must 
know all the perils that threaten the welfare of the lads and 
lasses during this period of life. 

b) Its courses of safety. There are courses of 
safely through the early adolescents’ world. They lie between 
the points of peril. They need to be earefully studied so that 
youths can be safely led through these paths to the more 
abundant life beyond. The teacher must know what will pro- 
mote the early adolescents’ physical, mental, moral and social 
welfare, and he should be able to present these in such an 
impressive manner that the early adolescents will prefer to 
take these courses to those fascinating courses which land them 
ultimately where they cannot escape the precipices of destruc- 
tion. Without a knowledge of the paths of peril or safety 
no one ean properly guide others wisely and well. The safe 
courses can easily be ascertained by studying the Word of God 
and the instructions of others who have discovered these per- 
ils. and these paths of safety. 

3. Why must he know this world? He must 
know it 

a) To warn his pupils against the perils 
of early adolescent life. Only those who know these 
perils can warn against them. Many acts performed and hab- 
its acquired during early adolescence may appear innocent, but 
they are exceedingly perilous. The foundation for much mis- 
ery in after life is frequently laid in the sins of youth. Danger 
signals must be placed within the sight of reckless youths on 
every path that leads to destruction. 


b) To show them the ways of safety. One 
needs a thorough knowledge of the paths of safety in order to 
be able to point them out to others. We must not merely be 
able to point out paths of peril, but more especially to point 
out paths of safety. Younger boys and girls are full of energy 
and want to do something. Their energy, if well directed, will 
be well spent. We must point out to these young people in 
whose minds the religious impulses are awakening the true way 
to life and the best way through life. 

The teacher of younger boys and girls must 
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Be a real pedagogue, a real pupil-leader through the world 
of early adolescence. 

During Paul’s day there existed a custom among the 
wealthier classes of society to employ a person to escort their 
children to and from school, in other words they led the pupil 
to the teacher and brought him home again. These persons 
were called pedagogues, pupil-leaders. The teacher of younger 
boys and girls must 

1. Be a guide to pupils throughthe early 
adolescent world. Pupils of this age demand guides. 
They will not be driven. The word ‘‘come’’ is more effective 
than the word ‘‘go.’? Every teacher of this class of pupils 
must in the fullest sense of the term be a real pedagogue, a 
pupil-leader. He will find followers if he is a leader, but he 
will disperse his class if he is a driver. Coercion ends in 
failure, but a good example succeeds without fail in the work 
of sound pedagogy. 

2, Show a deep interest in their real 
welfare. A selfish guide will soon be discarded by these 
early adolescents. They are good judges of human nature and 
soon discover unworthy motives in the minds of their leaders. 
They will also quickly discern whether their leader is heartily 
interested in them or not. The greater-hearted a teacher is in 
this department the more success he will have. Small-souled 
teachers will not be able to accomplish much with younger boys 
and girls. They must play the role of the big sister or big 
brother if they want to lead these boys and girls successfully 
through the world of early adolescence. 

3. Must enjoy the fullest confidence of 
his pupils. No one can follow a guide in whom he has no 
confidence. Only in the army under coercion will men follow 
leaders in whom they do not repose confidence, and they do 
not render the best service under such leadership. When per- 
sons can have their own way they never follow a leader in 
whom they have no confidence. If they have full confidence in 
a leader they will do whatsoever he commands them to do. Con: 
fidence can be secured through sincerity, uprightness and the 
square deal, 
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Confidence will not be found where these qualities are not 
known. It is a plant of slow growth, but it is a plant that can 
be grown and brought to perfection. 


4, Be able to bring them safely through 
the world of early adolescence, He must possess 
special directive skill. He must show them what to do by his 
own conduct and his instructions. These pupils will do as he 
does, will go the right way if he has gained their full confi- 
dence. He must both show them and tell them where to go. 
He must have both practical and theoretical directive skill. 
He must be a practical leader of these restless pupils. 


5 Be able to bring them safely into 
the world of middle adolescence, They should 
land in the world of middle adolescence, equipped with the 
necessary knowledge and moral power to assume its responsibili- 
ties and duties and to pass through its experiences and trials 
so as to make the highest attainments possible for the other 
worlds ahead of them in this world of preparatory service for 
the higher educational spheres in the world to come. A teacher 
who is able to land his pupils safely in the world of middle 
adolescence ready for its tasks is an excellent pupil-leader 
through the perilous world of early adolescence. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Y. b. and g. needs teacher. Fitted by nat. and grace for wk. 
Must have come 

Through the early ad. world. 

Some never were in it. 

Some never get out of it. 

Some go through it without getting away from it. 
Know the world of early ad. 

How? a) Exp. b) Obs. ¢) Scient. study. 

What? a) Perils, b) Cour. of safety. 

Why? a) To warn. b) To show way of safety. 
Be a real ped.—pup. leader. 

Be a guide—not a driver. 

Show a deep int. in their welf. 

Enjoy their full conf. 

Have dir. skill. 

Bring them saf. into world of mid. ad. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why do the younger boys and girls need a teacher? How 
must teachers be fitted for this task? Why must a person who 
is to teach the younger boys and girls have come through the 
early adolescents’ world? Why can those who have never been 
in this world not teach this class of pupils? Why can those, 
who never get out of this, not teach them? What must those 
retain who have come through the early adolescents’ world in 
order to be able to teach them successfully? How must these 
persons know this world? By what threefold source of informa- 
tion? What must they specially know of this world? Why 
must they know it? What do we mean by the word pedagogue? 
Why must the teacher of the younger boys and girls be a guide 
of his pupils? What qualifications does he need in order to be 
a successful guide? Where and how should he strive to land 
his pupils as a true pupil-leader through the early adolescents’ 
world? 


CHAPTER IV 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICH OF WORK WITH 
YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A principle is a permanent and fundamental cause that 
naturally produces certain results. There are certain permanent 
and fundamental educational principles connected with each 
department of the Sunday-school which must be respected in 
order to achieve the proper educational results. We cannot 
secure these results if we ignore these principles. The princi- 
ples of teaching which apply to educational work in general 
must be supplemented by the special principles of teaching, 
which must be observed in each department of the school. The 
principles that are dominant in one department do not fit into 
that of another. We cannot treat the younger boys and girls 
in the same manner as the older boys and girls, or as the young 
men and young women, and obtain the desired educational re- 
sults. We need to study the special principles of work in each 
department in order to secure the desired results of our work 
in each department. 

The practice of work must be governed by the principles 
of work which by nature are fixed in the department. We 
purpose to show in this lesson the principles of work in the 
department of the younger boys and girls and the practice of 
work necessary in order to bring about the desired educational 
and spiritual results. 


te 


The principles of work in the department of younger boys 
and girls. In this department the workers must be governed 
in their work by the following psychological attitudes of their 
pupils: 

1 The attitude which the sexes assume 
toward each other, This is an attitude of separation, 
yea, even of aversion toward each other. The sexes do 
not want to be intermingled but rather want to be 
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linked up with their kind. This permanent and funda- 


mental psychological disposition must be respected and the 
pupils must be grouped accordingly if we would secure the 
highest possible educational results in our work. Dr. Sheridan 
says: ‘‘There now appears a shyness between the sexes and an 
unwillingness to continue the former free-and-easy associations. 
Just what is the cause of this is hard to say. Since girls 
develop more rapidly than boys, boys may be expected to be ill 
at ease in the company of girls of their own age. The girls 
find boys of their own age childish. This fact alone is to 
account for the lack of interest in the opposite sex.’’ 


2. The attitude which the pupil assumes 
toward himself. We have found that the period of 
adolescence is the period of the awakening to a larger self. 
The self-assertive feelings develop and a spirit of independence 
manifests itself. Dr. Sheridan says: ‘‘The individual now be- 
gins to think and to choose for himself in a new and a larger 
way than ever before. Whereas at nine or ten he was frank 
and outspoken, at thirteen he gives evidence that there are 
some things of which he is thinking but not talking.’’ This 
declaration of independence is but the development of person- 
ality and individuality. This new attitude of the mind of the 
pupil at this age must be respected. These pupils have come 
out of the period of childhood and can no longer be treated as 
children, They must be treated as individualities who are 
assuming self-control and self-government. The great purpose 
of all education is to establish a good self-government in the 
minds of young people and this self-government must begin to 
be inaugurated during this period of self-assertion and of a 
declared independence. 


3. The attitude early adolescents assume 
toward others, With a new discovery of self the early 
adolescent discovers new relationships. ‘‘It is a peculiar fact 
that, whereas little boys are satisfied to play pretty much by 
themselves or with anyone who happens to come along, older 
boys have a fashion of forming groups for their games and 
other activities. Sometimes these ‘gangs’ are very carefully 
organized, with an elected leader and a limited membership. 
A new boy cannot be admitted except by the consent of the 
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whole group. The tendency to form groups begins as early as 
ten, but has its crest at about thirteen. At this age girls also 
show an ability to work together, but rather in ‘cliques’ than 
in ‘gangs.’ In girls’ groups the leader is an important factor. 
In boys’ groups it is the gang spirit which predominates.”’ 


‘‘Group standards and group ethics dominate and inde- 
pendence is tempered by the deepening social consciousness. ’’ 
This psychological condition, too, must be regarded in the prac- 
tice of work with early adolescents in order to secure the best 
results. The social nature of the early adolescent must be 
normally developed in order to make the most of these younger 
boys and girls. 

4, The attitude early adolescents assume 
toward a rational basis for their belief. 
Their mental powers broaden and their intellectual interests 
change and with the development of their reasoning powers they 
seek life’s rational basis. This law of reason must be respected 
in the practice of work with early adolescents. It is a perma- 
nent and fundamental fact that you cannot teach a reasoning 
mind without resorting to methods of reasoning. Arguments 
and proofs must substantiate assertions in order to fix them 
in the minds of pupils of this age. 


5. The attitude which they assume to- 
ward the Kingdom of God. They become conscious 
in this period of life of the deeper sense of what life really is 
and this makes the opening of the nature to the highest world 
more easy and natural. We have found that at the beginning 
and at the end of the period of early adolescence the religious 
impulses are awakened and that a decisive spiritual awaken- 
ing may be expected during this period of life. We must also 
labor in harmony with this physchological law of early ado- 
lescent life in our work with the younger boys and girls. Dr. 
Barclay says: ‘‘The pupil is now capable of appreciating what 
it means to live a life of friendship with God, to share the 
divine will and purpose, and to hold communion with the 
Great Companion.’’ 


If we heed these permanent and fundamental principles 
during this period of educational work our practice of work 
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with the younger boys and girls will be properly planned and 
carried out and the desired educational and spiritual results 
will follow. 

II. 


The practice of work with the younger boys and girls. 

This practice as already intimated must be governed more 
or less by the principles which dominate this period of life. In 
the practice of work with the younger boys and girls we must 
have 

1. The right kind of organization. Two 
forms of organization demand our attention, namely, class 
organization and department organization. Class organization 
should be found in all schools whether great or small; depart- 
ment organization will only be possible in the larger schools. 

a) Class organization, ‘‘Organization is one of 
the products of adolescence. It is the time of ‘Get-together’ 
and ‘Work-together.’’’ In the class organization the sexes 
should be separated. The classes should not be very large, yet 
large enough to supply the enthusiasm of numbers. Gangs of 
boys and sets of girls are never very large. Mr. Alexander 
says they should not be grouped chronologically, but physio- 
logically, rather pupils of one size than of the same years of 
age. The class organization should be simple with a president, 
a secretary and a teacher. Sometimes it may be advisable to 
add a vice-president and a treasurer. It should have as many 
committees as it needs for its activities. It should have a 
session every Sunday and as many week-day sessions as it 
needs for its expressional activities. It must have definite 
objectives to reach during its mid-week activities. It should 
seek to win all its members to an allegiance to Jesus Christ 
and to give a proper expression of the Christian life in service 
for others in the name and spirit of Christ. It should aim to 
help to unfold the fourfold life of the pupil, the physical, the 
intellectual, the social and the spiritual. The form of govern- 
ment in the class should be that of self-government. Self- 
control dignifies life and work. It should be a kind of limited 
monarchy under the supervision of the department and the 


school. 
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b) Department organization. The meaning 
‘¢of the word department is where certain grades meet to- 
gether and apart from the other departments of the school for 
worship, instruction and expressional activities.’’ 


“‘Its officers should be at least a superintendent, secretary, 
treasurer, musical director, pianist, teachers, officers of organ- 
ized classes.’’ 

It should have such committees as it needs to build up the 
department and to help to build up the Sunday-school and the 
church and community life. Mr. J. L. Alexander says: 

‘‘The nature of the committees of a department could very 
well be inter-class, Sunday-school life, chureh life, inter-church 
life and executive.’’ 

Mr. Alexander furthermore says: ‘‘There should be no 
through-the-week departmental meeting unless there is some 
definite objective to be realized. To get boys or girls to come 
to a weekly meeting, in order to give them a good time or to 
make them think that the school is interested in them, is both 
foolish and dangerous. The through-the-week, physical, social, 
mental, and religious activities needed for individual and group 
development can better be done in the small group or class 
than in the mass. Departmental through-the-week meetings 
should be held only on great occasions,—a departmental supper, 
entertainment, returned missionary, etc.’’ 

2. The right kind of instruction. The great 
purpose of religious instruction is to fit us for complete living 
both for the life that now is and for that which is to come. It 
is to lead us into the enjoyment and the expression of eternal 
life. We cannot enjoy this life without the most intimate 
union and communion with God. In order to realize the great 
purpose of religious education the early adolescent needs in- 
struction 

a) In worship. Worship is an integral part of the 
educational process. It enriches the emotional life. It eulti- 
vates attitudes of the mind and heart that are pleasing to God. 
It makes the mind receptive for the truth and helps to build up 
strength and beauty of character. There ought to be some 
practical training in worship in the classes of early adolescents. 
Dr, Arlo A. Brown in Life in the Making says: 
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‘We were discussing young people’s problems one even- 
ing when a suggestion was made for the opening ten minutes 
of a class session. ‘Oh, I cannot do that,’ a teacher replied. 


_ ‘We use that time for training in prayer.’ 


<¢ ¢What is it you do?’ 

<< ‘We use the first ten minutes of every class session to 
train in prayer. Of course they pray in a boy’s language, but 
their prayers are genuine. I also try to help them in learning 
right forms of prayer through the prayers which I offer, and 
encourage them in the habit of daily prayer.’ 

<¢ How old are the members of the class?’ 

‘¢¢Thirteen to fourteen.’ 

‘< ‘How many have you in the class?’ 

‘<¢Oh, it was very small at first, but we have twenty-five 
now, and I have an assistant teacher.’ 

‘This woman was training her boys to pray out loud, and 
her effort was evidently popular as well as effective. It is not 
hard to find many intermediate classes where every member can 
lead in prayer, and, surely, next to the family altar, there is no 
better place to teach them how to do this than in the small 
class, where practically all are of the same age.’’ 

These pupils ought to be trained to cultivate the presence 
of God daily. They ought to be trained to walk with God daily 
to enjoy his fellowship and his protecting care. 

b) In the Word of God. He needs to receive such 
instruction out of the Word of God which will be most helpful 
to him in his life. It is found that the biographical type of 
lesson appeals to a new sense of selfhood. It organizes truth, 
it gives concreteness to life’s problems, it stirs the imagination, 
creates ideals and arouses helpful impulses. 

Dr. Barclay says: ‘‘To interest the younger boys and girls 
the life-sketch should be drawn in the large, picturing the per- 
gon himself—his motives, purposes, ambitions, struggles, and 
achievements. 

‘¢For the early adolescent biographical study of this kind - 
ig the most significant form of Bible study; for the Bible, above 
everything else, is a literature of life, and the pupil who really 
enters into the fellowship with the great personalities of the 
Bible, coming to appreciate their moral struggles and their 
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religious experiences, is brought into contact with one of the 
dynamic centers of that which has been one of the most in- 
fluential factors in the upbuilding of civilization. ‘The power 
of great personalities in history to touch the child with marvel- 
ous contagion of the spirit is surpassed only by the personal 
influence of the individuals with whom the child is immediately 
associated.’ ’’ 

This kind of study culminates in the study of the life of 
Christ, that marvelous exemplary life, which we are com- 
manded by the Lord Himself to imitate. 


Lessons in Bible history will prove interesting and helpful 
to early adolescents. 

‘In most cases boys and girls of twelve and thirteen will 
be studying history in the day-schools. Such investigations as 
have been made seem to indicate that the historical sense is 
comparatively slight previous to the twelfth year. From the 
twelfth year on it develops rapidly. While, as we have said 
above, the first concern in the presentation of the great char- 
acters of the Bible should be to acquaint the pupils with their 
inner lives, it should also be possible to give them some con- 
nected idea of the course of history.’’ 


The pupil needs breadth as well depth of vision. He needs 
some instruction on the world’s missionary needs at the present 
time. He needs also some ethical teaching, some training in 
principles of Christian living. 

ec) In religious work. They should be engaged in 
a variety of service activities, Dr. Arlo A. Brown says: 

“«Encourage each class to see how much they can do for 
others during the next school year. Let them list things that 
are possible to do at home, at school, in the church, in the 
neighborhood, and, last of all, but not least, for distant com- 
munities. The young people,themselves will offer many sugges- 
tions. It is the teacher’s part to offer additional ones and 
guide to right choices.’’ 

‘Taking care of a younger brother, playing a fair game, 
running errands for some church enterprise, helping to keep 
the city streets clean, raising money by self-denial or by an 
entertainment to support at school a boy in China—these are 
only types of the deeds of service which intermediate boys and 
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girls will gladly perform. Since activity is their dominant 
interest, we must give them Christianity as a religion of action. 
If the a adolescent can be guided to use his surplus energy 
in the service of Jesus Christ, noble Christian character is 
assured.’’ 


John L. Alexander says: ‘‘In discussing through-the-week 
activities, the real idea of the movement should be held in mind. 
Through-the-week activity is not a bait to be used to secure 
inereased or more regular Sunday-school attendance. This will 
in all probability be a result of such activity, but it should 
be carried on solely because boys and girls live fourfold lives— 
physical, mental, social, and religious in nature—and it ig the 
obligation of the Sunday-school to provide an adequate oppor- 
tunity to each boy and girl for the leading of a balanced, 
Christian life. The ideal life for youth as for maturity is the 
Jesus life. For maturity that life finds its expression in the 
Man, Christ Jesus. In youth the ideal is the Boy Jesus. Luke 
2: 41-52 tells the only story of Jesus’ boyhood, in order that 
adults might have an understandable guide in the leading of 
youth into the Christian life. The story tells of the manner 
in which the Boy Jesus grew. ‘And Jesus increased in wisdom 
(mentally) and stature (physically) and in favor with God 
(religiously) and man (socially).’ That youth may grow ‘into 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,’ it is neces- 
sary that development be along the planes of the entire life. 
Hence through-the-week, fourfold activity. 

“*Development in the life of the adolescent is of three 
kinds: personal, group and community. The first deals with the 
appeal to the boy and girl for a symmetrical life along the 
physical, social, mental and religious lines,—personal appeal 
to the individual that comes through such schemes as the Boy 
Scout, the Camp Fire Girl, the Woodcraft League, the Athletic 
Badge Tests, the Standard Efficiency Tests and the American 
Association of Achievement. In short, the definite appeal for 
a boy and a girl to reach their very best. The second kind of 
development deals with group consciousness, with team-work 
and co-operative principles of growth. This is not merely 
activity but the choice and planning of activities; not only 
the doing of things, but the personal realization of a larger 
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self in the group life. This is essential to real church and 
community life and to citizenship in the state and in the 
Kingdom of God. Group development is primarily the achieve- 
ment of the group consciousness and not just ‘group doings.’ 
The third kind of development has to do with the extension 
of group consciousness out into the community life, near and 
far; through the city or county into the state and nation and 
out to the outermost rim of the last world interest.’’ 


8 The right kind of guidance. They need 
the right kind of guidance in play and recreation. Play is 
one of the dominant instincts of this period and ~all instincts 
are God-given: The younger boys’ and girls’ department has a 
great opportunity in providing ample facilities for play, includ- 
ing athletics, socials and every part of wholesome recreation. 
The teacher needs to be a safe guide to pupils along the line 
of their amusements. They also need guidance in their reading 
habit. If not properly guided they may imbibe a whole lot of 
literature that is perilous to them for time and eternity. Their 
minds can be poisoned by foul literature or by skeptical litera- 
ture which undermines the foundation of faith. The teacher 
should have good literature to recommend to the boys and girls 
and keep their minds employed in absorbing that which is 
wholesome. 

They also need guidance in the choice of their companions. 
They must be kept out of evil company through the wise 
direction and leadership of the teacher. A base girl or boy 
can debase good girls and boys more easily than they can be 
saved from their pernicious influence. The teacher should 
provide physical, mental and social activities that will help to 
ennoble boys and girls and keep them fromvall that which would 
debase them. Dr. Lewis says: 

‘¢Ag a matter of fact, social work, collateral studies, and 


all sorts of recreations lie in the line of cause and effect with 


the religious ends that the teacher is striving to attain; and 
many teachers and many schools have found success in utiliz- 
ing the opportunities afforded by these for the higher end.’’ 

For ways of working see ‘‘The Intermediate Worker and 
His Work,’’ by Dr. Lewis, Chapt. XVIII. Space will not permit 
to present the various ways of working in this volume. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Pr.—a perm. and fund. ¢. that nat. prod. cert. res. 
Pract. of wk. govnd. by prin. of wk. 

I, Prin. of wk. in the dep. of y. boys and girls. 

1. Att. of sex. tow. one another. 2. Att. pup. assumes tow. 
himself, 3. Att. tow. others. 4. Att. tow. rat. basis of 
belief. 5. Att. tow. Kingdom of God. 

II. Pract. of wk. with y. boys and girls. 

1. Right k. of org. a) Class org. b) Dep. org. 

2. Right kind of instr. a) Worship. b) Word of God. ¢) 
Rel. wk. 

3. Right k. of guid. a) Play and recreation. b) Read. hab. 
ce) Ch. of comp. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is a principle? Why must we heed special principles 
in this department of work to obtain proper results? How 
must our practice of work be governed? What attitude do the 
sexes assume toward each other at this time and how must this 
be respected in our work? What new attitude of mind toward 
himself does the pupil assume and how must the teacher respect 
this in his work? What effect does his peculiar attitude toward 
others have upon his teaching? How should the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward a rational basis of belief be respected? How does 
his attitude toward the Kingdom of God affect the teacher’s 
work? What kindof organization is required in this depart- 
ment? Describe the class organization needed. When should 
there be a department organization and how should it be organ- 
ized? What is the great purpose of religious instruction? 
State the lines along which the early adolescent should receive 
special instruction? State various lines of Bible study that 
should be pursued during this period of life. Why should they 
be instructed in service activities? Name some service activi- 
ties suitable for this period of life. Along what lines particu- 
larly do the younger boys and girls need guidance? 


CHAPTER V 


THE MIDDLE ADOLESCENTS’ WORLD. 


The early adolescent lands in a new world when he reaches 
the period of Middie Adolescence. This new world is larger 
and more realistic than the one he came from. He practically 
finds himself in a new environment and he finds the contrast 
as great between the world he left and the world in which he 
landed as that which Columbus found between the old world 
which he left and the new world which he discovered. 

He finds it necessary as soon as he lands in the Middle 
Adolescent World to become adjusted to his new environment. 
He cannot enjoy the new world without such an adjustment. 
‘‘Life,’’ says Professor Drummond, ‘‘is correspondence with 
environment.’’? The middle adolescent, as a rule, strives to 
get into correspondence with his new environment. If he fails 
in this task he will neither get the benefit of middle adolescent 
life nor will he land properly equipped for the tasks awaiting 
him in the later adolescents’ world. He needs the help of those 
who have come safely through this world in order to escape 
its perils and to find the paths of safety to the new world 
ahead of him. 

The Middle Adolescents’ World is a world: : 

1. Of a new and ever-enlarging social vision, Middle 
adolescents get a new conception of each social unit in this 
world, as well as a new conception of wider social relationships. 
The sexes in this world turn toward each other in sweet and 
pure affection and this new relation toward the opposite sex 
brings with it a variety of other changes so that the boys and 
girls in this world appear entirely different from those in the 
early adolescents’ world. There they were careless about their 
appearance; here they become intensely interested in the same. 
There they scarcely ever saw their reflection in a mirror; here 
they spend a great deal of time before the mirror to make 
themselves presentable and attractive to one another. The 
world of early adolescence is a world without mirrors and the 
world of middle adolescence is one full of mirrors which are 
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in perpetual use. Here slovenliness makes way for tidiness and 
poor manners make room for better manners. These older boys 
and girls have more or less lost their interest in their former 
‘*gangs’’ and ‘‘sets’’ and they are deeply interested in parties 
and other social groupings. They seek the companionship and 
the good-will of larger circles. Dr. Lewis says: 


‘Tn the later teens the youth begins to realize as never 
before that he is in a world of people, and this not as a pebble 
on the beach but as a related person. The world is not a hetero- 
geneous mass, but a society whose members are ‘one of an- 
other.’ The adolescent thus finds himself; for this new con- 
ception of humanity transfigures him. It makes a prodigious 
difference to him if he is no longer an isolated unit but a 
member of society, linked in with the rest.’’ 

‘‘The social instincts have become very strong in this 
period. Not only is this seen in clubs organized for outdoor 
games, but in many other organizations of every kind, and for 
every purpose. The youth does very little alone. He naturally 
draws others about him, or attaches himself to others. The 
‘gang spirit’ of earlier years appears now as the ‘club spirit,’ 
the organization under more rigid rule, and for more worthy 
ends.’’ 

2. Full of unexplored realities. The youth who has 
emerged from a world that was largely fictitious into a world 
full of intense realities is anxious to explore these realities and 
to learn to know the full meaning of life. He seeks light on 
life’s realities and looks for a correct interpretation of them. 
It is for this reason that many youths become very adven- 
turous during the period of middle adolescence. They want 
to learn to know the world and frequently leave home and go 
on perilous journeys just to satisfy their craving to get ac- 
quainted with life’s unexplored realities. They see no peril ahead 
and shrink from no hardships. Even girls are apt to be restless 
and discontented. Dr. Lewis says: ‘‘The girl says, ‘O, if I 
could only get away somewhere and see something! I am tired 
of being stuck down in this stupid place, where everybody is so 
slow, and everything is dead.’ She is continually scheming 
to go somewhere, and the farther the better. Perhaps she 
throws the household into consternation some day by announce- 
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ing that she has engaged herself to be married to a fancy 
young man, who has only been about town a few weeks, and 
that she is going to a new home a thousand miles away. The 
very spirit of the vikings seems to live again in our adventurous 
young people.’’ 

3. Full of occupational life. The world they came from 
was a world full of school life, but the world they have now 
entered is a world in which many of the boys and girls leave 
the school and enter into the company of the wage-earners. 
This change in their life causes many other changes. They 
find themselves in a world of new companionships. Hitherto 
their companionship consisted of fellow-pupils, now it consists 
of fellow-workers. These new companions have other interests 
than they had and have other ways of thinking and these new 
influences may cause them to incline in a wrong direction. This 
change of occupation requires also a readjustment of their 
leisure period. While at school they found time for play during 
the day, but now they must work during the day and take their 
leisure during the evening. If they do not give their time 
to night school their evenings are free. And they will de- 
mand to spend their leisure hours according to their own 
good pleasure, because they are wage-earners and have become 
more or less self-supporting. This attitude toward the use 
of the leisure period has its reflex effect upon their whole life. 
As they are thrown more and more upon their own resources 
they are in danger of consulting their own desires, and if 
they heed the admonition of these they may tear up many 
things by the roots in their exhilaration and intoxication that 
they are their own masters. ‘‘The middle adolescent gets this 
freedom before he is old enough to get experience. He must 
handle the rudder on his first voyage.’’ 


4. Full of great perils. It is a world in which large 
numbers go astray and are lost, The lure of vice misleads 
‘many. ‘It is distinctly the darkest stain upon the pages of 
our modern society that so many of our youth are yielding 
to the baleful enticements of vice. If only the neglected 
children grew up to practise evil, it would be less strange. If 
only the poor and the ignorant were ensnared, we could endure 
it better, for then we might have hope in prosperity and intel- 
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ligence. But it is an open secret that vast numbers of the 
young people of ‘the best families’ are insubordinate and become 
finally uncontrollable. They ‘sow their wild oats,’ and they 
reap the harvest that never fails. Our highest hopes and our 
fairest confidence are mocked by the saloons that abound in 
our land, and all haunts of vice fatten on victims that they 
have captured from the Churches. Satan is no respecter of 
persons. ’’ 


These sad facts make the world of middle adolescence a 
perilous world. Many, too, go to corruption and destruction 
through crime. ‘‘The very period of our study is the time 
when the criminal instincts develop, and criminal habits are 
formed. He who passes his twentieth year innocent is tolerably 
safe. The Earl of Shaftesbury, after long study, declared that 
not two out of any hundred criminals in London had formed 
the habits that led to criminality after the twentieth year. 
We are all familiar with the vicious gangs of boys in our large 
cities that are a terror to the police. They are so bold and 
so sly that it is almost impossible to catch them or to put a 
stop to their outrages. The ‘gas house gang,’ on the Hast Side 
of New York, has lately been poisoning horses to an alarming 
extent, and the authorities are powerless against it. The same 
nefarious gang has numerous outrages of all sorts to its ac- 
count, including murder. The street is the devil’s school, and 
it is full of learners, who are nearly all adolescent boys and 
girls. Habits of vice and uncleanness are not started in mature 
life. It has been stated by a high medical authority that nearly 
half of the drunkards began to drink between sixteen and 
twenty-one. Oppenheim says that between sixteen and twenty- 
one years indictable crime is more frequent than at any other 
time of life. The teacher of youth cannot be indifferent to 
these tendencies.’’ 


5. Full of intense emotion. The middle adolescents’ world 
is a world in which feelings run high. There is an extravagant 
emotional life here. Some of it is perfectly harmless and some 
intensely dangerous. The hilarious emotions seem out of all 
proportion to the exciting cause. We quote again from Dr. 
Lewis in the ‘‘Senior Worker and His Work’’: 
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‘‘Tisten to almost any group of young girls: they are not 
merely talking. They are laughing and screaming in unre- 
strained glee. And what is it about? A ‘darling of a dog,’ 
perhaps, or a ‘dream of a dress,’ or a joke upon the teacher, 
or a retort upon a boy. And the boys? Note their immoderate 
yelling upon almost any little occasion. It may be slightly 
removed from inanity by being made a class, or school, or col- 
lege yell, but the noise is always taken good care of. Note 
also the extravagant emotions let loose upon the athletic field, 
or when a victorious team returns. It seems strange, but we 
must remember that it is natural, and not to be scorned. A 
gushing miss is not far from her right place—if she does not 
gush too much; and a boisterous boy is not wholly a monster. 
Our point of view makes a great difference in our judgments 
in these cases.’ 

On the other hand the emotions and affections of middle 
youth are in danger of becoming morbid and of leading to ter- 
rible ffects. Dr. Lewis cites the case of a girl who was driven 
by this state of mind into despair and suicidal death. We 
have a similar instance in mind of a girl, who was driven by 
morbid feelings to the commitment of a similar deed. Dr. 
Lewis says: ‘‘Not until we began to study adolscence did we 
realize how common these eruptions of its voleanie spirit are 
and what their cause is. Jealousy, anger, melancholy, fear, 
dread and other impulses are constantly causing elopements, 
poisonings, suicides, crimes and multitudes of lesser woes.’’ 
Their emotional nature is in a state of unstable equilibrium and 
dangerous explosions are liable to occur at one time or another. 
These fretful wayward tempers of youth are ‘‘not fundamental, 
but transient; the resentments, the passions, and the headlong 
rushes of folly are but manifestations of the storm and stress 
of fevered youth.’’ These perilous emotions must be extirpated 
by ‘‘the expulsive power of a new affection’’ and a new set 
of blissful and helpful emotions must take their place. 


6. With a very pronounced sense of right and wrong. In 
the world of Middle Adolescence the sense of right and wrong 
is very intense. What is right is intensely right, and what is 
wrong in the judgment of middle adolescents is intensely 
wrong. In this world one finds a very high standard of right- 
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eousness. The life of adults is judged by this standard and 
is usually found wanting. They purpose to lead a more perfect 
life than their seniors, when they reach their age. They hitch 
their ideals of right living to a star and ultimately fail to 
make good what they had purposed in their heart. This pro- 
nounced sense of right and wrong on the part of middle youth 
puts adults on their guard and keeps the middle adolescents on 
the right track and causes them to frame high ideals which 
they will strive to realize later in life. It is bettter to aim 
high in moral perfection even if one cannot hit the mark than 
to have a low aim or no aim at all. 

7. With great spiritual and religious opportunities. In no 
other world through which pupils pass do they find greater 
spiritual opportunities than in that of middle adolescence. The 
religious impulses rise higher during this period than during 
any other. Dr. Sheridan says: ‘‘At about sixteen occurs the 
second great climax of religious awakening. It is exceedingly 
important that at this time young people come to a close and 
satisfying personal relationship to God. This relationship is 
the crown and center of life and gives meaning and purpose 
to the thinking and to social living.’’ It is during this period 
that the number of conversions is very large, almost the maxi- 
mum, It is now that the young people can easily enter into the 
kingdom and have righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit established within themselves. Here they can obtain 
the new spiritual dynamic, the new inner divine life which 
will make the outer religious life easily possible. 

In this world they reach ‘‘the threshold of their permanent 
abode.’’ A ‘‘vocational awakening’’ takes place within their 
minds. They feel within themselves ‘‘the stirrings of new 
powers and purposes more definite and more ambitious than they 
have felt before. They are beginning to choose their part in 
the work of life.’? The choice may be made early and eagerly 
and may never be changed. The opportunity for consecrating 
their time and talents to some great religious purpose or pur- 
poses looms up before them and they find its gates swing open 
wide for them to enter in. It is in the middle adolescents’ 
world in which young people discover where they can make 
the best possible investment of their lives. 
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It is in this world, too, where they find ample opportunity 
to do good. Here they can become soul-winners. ‘¢The old can- 
not win the young to any great extent: this is for the young to 
do. Spiritual influence glides along parallels. Those nearest 
a person can do the most with him. They understand him 
best.’?. When the middle adolescent comes to the full realiza- 
tion of his power to win his fellows he will at once discover 
the great opportunity that he has of doing good in the world 
through which he is passing. The middle adolescent can be 
of great service in the work of teaching. ‘‘Some inexperienced 
teachers rank among the best of all teachers. They seem to 
be able to strike the right tone value by a sort of youthful in- 
tuition, and their point of view naturally coincides with that 
of their pupils.’’ Someone says very pertinently: ‘‘We are 
sure that many have been saved by teaching who would never 
have been saved by teachers.’’ Dr. Arlo A. Brown says: 


‘¢The opportunities for young people fifteen to seventeen 
years of age are innumerable, and youth delights to give itself 
to some great cause. Many a sixteen-year-old is the mainstay 
of a tired mother, and what would the social functions of a 
church be like if these young people were not willing helpers? 
If a missionary exercise or some other entertainment is to be 
given, here is usually the most willing talent. When the box 
of clothing for the frontier is packed or when Thanksgiving 
dinners are to be taken to the poor, the older boys and girls 
are among the first to volunteer their services. They should 
be given ample opportunity to express this passion for service, 
because in a very few years these are the ones upon whom the 
church must depend.’’ 


In the study of the middle adolescents’ world we have 
found that the older boys and girls are confronted with great 
perils as well, as with unbounded opportunities to escape these 
perils and to enter into the enjoyment of its rich religious ex- 
periences and its joy-producing services, and we must see to 
it that we help them to do both. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Lands in n. w. Must seek adj. to new w. 
Middle ad. world, a w.: 

1. Of new and everenl. soc. vis. 2. Full of unexpl. real. 3. 
Full of occup. life. 4. Full of perils. 5. Full of int. emo- 
tion, 6. With a pron. sense of right and wrong. 7. With 
gr. spir. and rel. opport. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What difference does the early adolescent discover between 
the world he came from and the one he has landed when he 
reached the period of middle adolescence? Why does he find 
it necessary to become adjusted to his new environment? What 
effect does the new and ever-enlarging vision of this new world 
have upon the pupil’s conduct? What perils do the unexplored 
realities of this world bring to the pupil and how car these be 
averted? In what sense does the occupational life of this 
period cause many other changes in the life of middle adoles- 
cents? Why is the world of middle adolescence a perilous 
world? How can the extravagant emotional life of middle 
adolescence become perilous and how can this peril be averted? 
Of what benefit is the pronounced sense of right and wrong 
of the middle adolescents? What chances are there to win 
middle adolescents for Christ and the Church? Why can the 
middle adolescents become good soul-winners? 


CHAPTER VI 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF WORK WITH OLDER 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


There are fundamental and permanent causes that bring 

certain educational results in the work with older boys and 
girls, and it is necessary for us to discover these causes in 
order that we may obtain the desired effects in the educational 
work in this department. 
. In the study of the Middle Adolescents’ World we have 
discovered that it is a world that has laws of its own and only 
those can work successfully in this world, who adapt them- 
selves to this environment and work in harmony with its laws. 
Whoever fails to work in this manner fails in the work. We 
must know the needs of the middle adolescents’ world, and 
how to meet these needs, if we want to be of any help to it. 
The purpose pf education in this department as well as in all 
other departments of education is, as Dr. Winchester puts it, 
‘to present to childhood in its various stages those things 
which can be apprehended and which will best assist spiritual 
development. In respect to religious education the process 
consists in bringing to the child such ideas of God and relation- 
ship to him as are appropriate to his present experience and 
can find spontaneous expression through that experience.’’ In 
other words our teaching must be adapted to and be governed 
by the middle adolescents’ present experience. We must get 
into vital touch with the older boys and girls if we want to be 
of any vital service to them. We can only get into vital touch 
with pupils in the period of middle adolescence, when we respect 
the laws of the world in which they live. It is the purpose of 
this lesson to show the principles of work with older boys and 
girls and the practice of work in this department. 


I, 


The principles of work with older boys and girls. These 
may be expressed in the language of the aims of religious edu- 
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cation in this department. We must be governed in our whole 
educational work in middle adolescence by these distinctive 
aims. We must aim: 

_ 1. To provide high ideals for the relation 
of the twosexes. We should teach, as Mr. Diffendorfer 
puts it, ‘‘the new social rights and duties involved in the inter- 
mingling of the sexes, and to prepare the young men and the 
young women for the opportunities and obligations of family 
life.’? The great principles of chastity and social purity need 
to be wisely taught and instilled into the minds of the older 
boys and girls at this time. ‘Keep thyself pure,’’ should be 
the motto of every middle adolescent in order to become a 
worthy companion of some one of the opposite sex who has kept 
himself or herself pure. Pupils who are dominated by 
high ideals and who are chaste in thought and deed 
will ennoble one another in the intermingling of the sexes. 
One sex helps to refine the other where a noble idealism pre- 
vails in the minds of young people and these high ideals will 
prepare them ‘‘for the opportunities and the obligations of 
family life’’ into which they enter when they reach the later 
adolescents’ world. 

29. To aid them in making 4 correct inter- 
pretation of moral and spiritual life and in 
coming to an appreciation of life’s true val- 
ues. Pupils at this age begin to be interpreters of life and 
they need the help of sympathetic and wide-awake teachers in 
order to make a correct interpretation of moral and spiritual 
life. A false interpretation will be apt to drive them into a 
life of unbelief, sin, pessimism, despair and destruction. A 
correct interpretation will lead them to a strong faith in God, 
to Christian optimism, to the blessed hope of an ultimate vic- 
tory of righteousness over iniquity and of the Kingdom of God 
over the kingdom of Satan. The pupil in this department must 
be led to a right conception of the world and its work in order 
that he may discover life’s real values and come to a hearty 
appreciation of the same. With a perverse interpretation of life 
many put last things first and first things last. They seek first 
the things that shall be added unto us and last the Kingdom 
of God and pervert God’s order of things. They rate material 
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values higher than intellectual, moral or spiritual values. The 
middle adolescents of our day need special help to discover 
life’s genuine values, so that they will learn to appreciate them 
fully. | 

3, To help them to relate themselves 
properly to the industrial order of life and 
to humanity as a whole. It is during this period of 
life as we have seen in the study of the middle adolescents’ 
world that he becomes a wage-earner and discovers that he is 
a related person to a world of people. He needs instruction on 
economic life and on national and international life. He needs 
to be trained to become a good citizen of his own country as 
well as a world citizen, who will live and work for the good of 
the whole family of mankind. An individual is only then prop- 
erly related to the social order, when he gets to be a producer 
and practises the square deal. And he becomes properly related 
to the world at large, when he lives for the good of others. 
Altruism must be linked up with egoism. He must learn to seek 
his own welfare by working for the welfare of others. 

4, To help them become adjusted to the 
all-inclusive social order called the King- 
dom of God. They become properly adjusted to this king- 
dom, when they give the Lord the right of way to establish 
this kingdom in their heart. The period of middle adolscence 
is the period in life when the religious impulses rise high, so 
that it is comparatively easy for pupils during that period in 
life to enter into the Kingdom of God. We must show them 
their psychological need even of accepting Christ as their Sav- 
iour and their Lord. They become adjusted to the work of the 
kingdom when they pursue a course of preparation for future 
service in the kingdom, This is the preparatory period in life 
and we must help the pupils to enlist in this preparatory sery- 
ice for the kingdom. All should be enlisted in the Lord’s train- 
ing department for future service. They become properly ad- 
justed to the work of the kingdom when they are lined up in 
such religious activities as are appropriate to their period of 
life. We have already seen in our study of the Middle Ado- 
lescents’ World that pupils of this age can be soul-winners and 
can even serve in the capacity of teachers. They can render 
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valuable aid in the evangelistic and the cultural activities of 
this department. These activities should be so directed ‘‘as to 
look forward to the larger responsibilities of mature life, in the 
home, the church, the community and the Kingdom of God.’’ 


5. To help them become self-directing, 
self-governing, taking the initiative. All 
training aims at self-training and self-government. The pupils 
in this department are bordering on the age of self-government. 
They must cease to be like wheelbarrows, that need to be 
pushed, but they should become like automobiles, possessing 
self-propelling power. They need wise direction and wise re- 
straint to become good self-directors. They must learn to see 
in the world of peril through which they are passing that they 
must heed the advice of their seniors in their self-directing 
career. They must not be governed by a perilous curiosity, 
but be directed by the principle of ‘‘safety first.’’ 

These are some of the principles we must bear in mind in 
teaching the older boys and girls, and we must strive to realize 
all these aims in our educational work in this most important 
department of the Sunday-school. 


II. 


The practice of work with the older boys and girls. 

The practice of work in this department must be governed 
by the aims which we strive to realize in our work of religious 
education in it. 

In the practice of work with the older boys and girls we 
must give attention 

1. To organization, Here, too, two kinds of organi- 
zation should exist at least in the larger schools, namely, class 
and department organization. In smaller schools only class 
organization will be possible. Let us note 

a) Class organization. The classes in this de- 
partment ‘‘may be as large as circumstances and the teacher’s 
leadership will permit.’’ The sexes should be separated as a 
rule in class work or in class groups. Each sex has problems 
to discuss which cannot be freely discussed in a promiscuous 
class group. Separate class rooms well equipped for study and 




























social use are desirable. These class rooms should be equipped — 
with maps, blackboards, ete., and there should be an easily — 
accessible reference library in the school to which the members” 
of the class have access. Each class should have a simple 
pupil organization consisting of the usual officers and such 
committees as may be needed to carry on its activities. This — 
class organization will make team work possible, will help to 
hold the class together and to maintain the interest of the class. . 
'b) Department organization. These young peo- 
ple are eager to be together and to do something that is inter- 
esting. The organization of a department will create a de- 
partment consciousness, will develop a feeling of responsibility 
for the work of the Kingdom of God and will help to stop the 
leakages from this department. To realize these purposes the 
older boys and girls should be organized into a department, © 
electing their own president, secretary and treasurer and such 
other officers as are necessary for the work, and appointing 
executive, program, service and recreation committees. ~s 
2. To government. Mr. Diffendorfer very pertinently — 

' gays: ‘‘Whatever type of organization is used its control should © 
be in the hands of the pupils. The development of individual 
and group responsibility and complete self-realization and self- 
expression are only possible through the -pupil’s first hand ac- 
quaintance with the issues of life as he faces them from day 
to day, or through training in self-government. Pupil organiza- 
tion is a method of pupil development.’’ Dr. Sheridan says: 


be 


‘fA considerable degree of self-government is important 
not only that the student may not feel that he is being ‘ bossed,’” 
but that he may find for himself ways of using his newly 
enlarged desire to be useful. Young people of this age develop 
the ability to feel very keenly. They are especially sensitive : 
to an appeal to self-sacrificing service, whether it be foreign — 
missionary work, military service, or whatnot. Indeed, they 
are liable to go to great extremes of self-sacrifice. It is im- 
portant that this strong social attitude be neither allowed to 
shrivel up through lack of use nor entirely spent through waste- 
ful indulgence. Sometimes they give themselves to this work 
in wild abandon and then, upon experiencing some of the dif- 
ficulties and disappointments which inevitably come, react in 
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the very opposite direction. The Sunday-school must find ways 


by which this desire to be socially helpful ‘may be oberehed 
and strengthened.’’ 


The adults will serve as counselors and teachers, as guides 
and helpers, and not as dictators. Adults should be elected to 
the various committees and be present at all meetings and 
functions of the department. ‘‘In giving counsel they should 
keep prominently before them the development of the pupils. 
through stimulating their thought, discussion and activities. 
Only mature Christian persons of sympathy, tact and ability 
should be the counselors of young men and young women.’’ 


8. To the social function of this depart- 
ment. The culture of personal friendship must not be neg- 
lected during this period of life. Dr. McFarland says: 


‘¢The mission of the Sunday-school is to train men and 
women to take their places in society and do the work which 
Christian men and women should do. Christianity is essentially 
a social religion, requiring the recognition of the obligations 
growing out of the various relations which men and women 
sustain to each other. It should be taught, not merely in its 
abstract principles, but in its practical applications to life. 
This kind of teaching should begin in the Sunday-school.’’ ~ 


Dr. ©. E. Jefferson says: ‘‘The Christian religion reinforces 
the native instincts and aptitudes of our nature. It makes 
human beings more social; it brings them closer together. It 
increases the craving for fellowship and widens the joy of it. 
Christians, when normal, want to come together; the impulse 
to do so is spontaneous and irresistible. In the darkest days 
of persecution the Lord’s disciples have met together by night 
if’ not. by day, and in caves and desert places if not in churches 
and homes. The fagots of bigots and the swords of kings have 
never been able to keep Christians aaprt. They knew instinct- 
ively that the life of the heart depends upon fellowship, and 
that the very existence of Christianity hangs upon meetings. 
It is in meetings that the sacred fire is kept burning in which 


‘the iniquity of the world is to be consumed.’’ 


The middle adolescent should mingle frequently and freely 
with his companions. Dr. Lewis says: 
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‘<The sexes are not to be kept apart, but they 

so taught that their association will be innocent w 7° xe be 
pleasurable and educative. These social gatherings ghile.2* 38 
be left to chance. Sympathetic elders may help the wt mae 
people much by their experience, and they may be sure? OURS 
this will be welcomed by the young, if it is profiered ari that 
The Sunday-school teacher will find that there are few thi apt 
that he can study to more advantage than the social culture 
of his pupils. He will make a mistake if he attempts to die- : 
tate to them what they shall do or where they shall go or not 
go, but he can get so near to them and dwell with them on 
terms so intimate that he can exert a good influence over them. 
If the pupil desires a comprehensive test for his pleasures, BO 
better can be found than that which Mother Wesley wrote to 
her son John when a youth in college: ‘Would you judge of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of a pleasure, take this rule: What- 
ever weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of your con- 
science, obscures your sense of God, or takes off the relish of 
spiritual things; whatever increases the authority of your body 
over your mind—that thing, to you, is sin.’ ?? 


True sociability will bring indescribable pleasure to those 
who participate in it, will mutually ennoble young people, will 
keep them out of perilous society and perilous amusements and} 
will keep them closely attached to the Sunday-school and thd 
ehurch. 
4. To through-the-week activities. Mr. a 


L. Alexander says: : 
‘“The organized class through-the-week activities, properly, 


conceived, afford the best plan for the growth of group con 
sciousness. To achieve group develpoment at its best ther 
must be no scheme of programs or tests, Save aS they emerg 
from the planning of the members of the group themselves.} 
The planning of activity should be left entirely to the anal 
any plans that the teacher may have should be turned over to} 
the class as suggestion. The teacher’s greatest privilege is toy 
assist the class in working out its own salvation by wise sug- 
gestion. It is a distinct loss to the class life to be compelled 
to wade through a man-made scheme of activity and the net 
result is a few machine-stamped boys and girls. The biggest 
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contribution a teacher of an organized class can make to a 
group is wise, suggestive advice in choices and a free hand to 
the class in planning. International Sunday-School Association 
Secondary Leaflet, No. 4, will help both class and teacher in 
group development.’’ ' 

He furthermore says: ‘‘The old fallacy of the necessity 
of a ‘gymnasium’ in order to cary on through-the-week activi- 
ties should also be exploded. Gymnasiums have proved a fail- 
ure in most church buildings due to the fact that the institu- 
tion cannot provide skilled supervision for the same, and a 
gymnasium without a trained physical director and govd bath- 
ing equipment is a harm to boy and girl life instead of a help. 
Equipment with amateur or student supervision is likewise 
questionable. At any rate, there is little need for a gymnasium 
in connection with a chureh or Sunday-school in these days 
of parks and public playgrounds and the great out-of-doors.* 
Non-equipment activity must always be the church type. It is 
not equipment that produces character but action. Ninety per 
cent of all boy and girl natural life is that of the outdoors 
variety. A great revival of playground games and non-equip- 
ment activity is needed to save our public recreation. In the 
Sunday-school the organized class through-the-week activities 
will meet the need. 

‘Lists of Activities and a good bibliography} will be 
found helpful for the carrying on of through-the-week activity 
in the organized class.’’ 

‘¢All activities—individual, class and department—should 
be cultural. Activities of true educational value are not in- 
compatible with the recreational and social demands of young 
people. Well-directed activities, having as their immediate 
end the welfare of others, may have a cultural value for those 
engaged in them which is even greater than their value to the 
recipients.’’ 

There are so many ways of working that no class nor group 
of classes will ever exhaust them all. These young people can 
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*Qpportunity for Extension of Boys’ Work to a Summer Camp Head- 
ease earican Youth, June, 1911; “Using Nature’s Equipment —God’s 
Out-of-Doors,’’ American Youth, August, 1911. 

+Ibid. 
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spend some time very profitably on literary work and they can 
work for the school and the church and in the eirele of the 
world and find their greatest delight in unselfish service for 
the good of others. 


5. To the curriculum. The practice of work with 
the older boys and girls also embodies the lessons which they 
are taught as well as the way they are taught. The lessons 
they need, Dr. Barclay says, ‘‘should be intimately related to 
the experiences and problems of the pupils’ lives, or should be 
suck as seem to the pupils to be of direct interest or value.’” 
In the next chapter, entitled, ‘‘The Agencies of Instruction for 
Middle Adolescence,’’ we will take up the consideration of the 
curriculum for middle adolescence. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Midd. ad., w. laws of its own. Must wk. in harm, with these. 
Must get into vit. t. with older b. and g. 

Principles of wk. with older b. and girls. 

Proy. high id, for rel, of sexes. 

Aid them in mak. cor. interp. of life and life’s tr. val. 
Help th. to rel. thems. to indust. ord. and hum. as a whole, 
Adjusted to all-incl. soc. ord. the Kgdm. of God. 

Bee, self-d., self-g., tak. the init. D 

Practice of work with older b. and girls. 

Must g. att.: 

To org. a) Class org. b) Dep. org. 

To govmt. Self-gov. 

To soc. funct, Freq., ming. 

To through-the-wk. activities. 

To the curriculum. Rel. to prob. of pup. lives. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is the purpose of education in this department? Why 
must our teaching be governed by the middle adolescents’ pres- 
ent experience? State the aims of our educational work in 
this department. Why should we provide high ideals to them 
for the relation of the two sexes? Why do they need help in 
the interpretation of spiritual life and how can it be im- 
parted unto them? How can we help middle adolescents to be- 
come properly related to the industrial order and to humanity 
as a whole? How ean middle adolescents become adjusted to 
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Kind government should exist in 
t kind of adult counselors should they h 
the culture of personal friendship be practised in 
eee how? What through-the-week activities. 
iddle | ce gore be engaged in? (Of wht nature, 





CHAPTER VII 


THE AGENCIES OF INSTRUCTION FOR MIDDLE 
ADOLESCENCE. 


The pupils in the period of middle adolescence need to be 
- admonished ‘‘to take fast hold of instruction, not to let her go, 
for she is their life.’? Pupils, who fail to take fast hold of 
instruction during this period of life, fail to get through the 
Middle Adolescents’ World successfully. 


A kind Providence has provided ample agencies of instruc- 
tion for this period of life. These agencies consist of instru- 
mentalities and means adapted to the educational needs of 
pupils of this age. The pupils must be brought under the in- 
fluence and the guidance of these agencies in order to be prop- 
erly instructed. It is the purpose of this lesson to show the 
middle adolescents’ need of instruction and the agencies which 
exist for this very purpose. 


I, 


The middle adolescents’ need of instruction. The middle 
adolescent needs special instruction: 

1. To escape the perils to which his igno- 
rance exposes him. The middle adolescent as a rule 
is not conscious of his ignorance. He knows more in his own 
estimation during that period of life than he will ever know 
again, His imaginary possession of knowledge far surpasses 
all the real knowledge he will ever acquire. He needs instruc- 
tion because he is more or less ignorant of the perils that con- 
front him in the world through which he is passing. He would 
walk directly over destructive precipices, thinking himself 
on paths of safety, if he would not be earnestly warned by 
those who are familiar with the pitfalls ahead of him. He is 
in danger, too, of being led astray by wily tempters on account 
of his ignorance of the real character of the allurements to the 
world’s pleasures which lead to vice and crime. He needs to 
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be put on his guard against the perils of going astray of his ~ 
own accord or of being led astray by others. The middle 
adolescent who discards instruction, invites destruction. He 
that will not hear must feel. Disobedience brings penalties. 


2. To find the safe way through middle 
adolescent life. There is a safe way through the middle 
adolescents’ world; but the middle adolescent cannot find it 
without a safe guide. He needs the aid of an instructor to find 
the way to the true middle adolescent life, as well as the safe 
way through the middle adolescent world. The way to the 
true middle adolescent life is the way to Christ. The way to 
Christ no middle adolescent can find without a guide. The 
teacher can point him to Christ, who is also the middle adoles- 
cents’ way, the life and the truth. If the middle adolescent 
finds Christ he finds him who will impart unto him a new 
dynamic, a new spiritual life that will enable him to lead a 
clean life, while he passes through the middle adolescents’ 
world. The middle adolescent must learn to realize that apart 
from Christ he can do nothing, that he is absolutely impotent 
to live a pure and God-pleasing life and that he must consecrate 
himself fully to Christ in order that he may become able to do 
all things that become a Christian boy or Christian girl through 
Christ who -strengtheneth him. He can only find the true and 
safe way through the middle adolescent world if he is taught 
the Word of God. The Sunday-school lessons must help him 
in his middle adolescent life to give proper expression to his 
or her religion as a boy or girl. They are expected during this 
period of life to lead an older boy’s or an older girl’s religious 
life, and not that of an adult. 

3. To get properly equipped for the life 
awaiting them in the later adolescents’ 
world and in the adult world. They need to be in- 
structed so that they can build up such a character as they will 
need in the worlds which they are approaching. The virtues 
which they are cultivating must be re-enforced through religious 
instruction. The more fully they master the knowledge of 
truth, the more firm their faith will grow, the more fervent 
their love will become and the more lively their hope will be. - 
Steadfastness must be secured through proper nurture. 
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Then, too, they need to be prepared for the greater tasks 
- awaiting them in the coming worlds in which they expect to 
embark by and by. They need to acquire a good deal of men- 
tal power and knowledge for future use. They will require 
special mental strength to solve the problems of mature life. 
They need to lay up a stock of knowledge new which they can 
lay out in splendid service later in life. They need to take up 
life work studies. The life work ahead of them requires a 
general and a thorough preparation. For these reasons the 
middle adolescent stands in special need of instruction. 


II. 


The agencies of instruction for middle adolescence. These 


agencies consist of instrumentalities and means which exist 
for this very purpose and which are to quite an extent adapted 
to middle adolescent needs, and which can be still more fully 
adapted to them. Among these agencies for religious instrue- 
tion we find the home, the Sunday-school, the teacher, the eur- 
riculum, the self-training pupil, and the co-operative self- 


‘training pupils. ° iS 


1. The home is the first agency of instruc- 
tion for middle adolescence. The home as an »du- 
cational agency helps to make or to mar the middle adoles:ent 
pupils. Its helpful or harmful influence is so great that the 
pupils well trained at home do not need much help from other 
educational agencies and that the pupils ill trained at home 
cannot be helped very much through the other educat’onal 
agencies in existence. Pupils from non-Christian homes are 
hard to educate and pupils from Christian homes are eisily 
educated along the lines of the Christian life. No educational 
agency is more powerful for good or evil than the home If 
the Sunday-school world could bring about a transformatin of 
the home life of all its pupils it would speedily produce a won- 
derful transformation of all the Sunday-schools. All the pther 
agencies of religious education simply supplement the 10me 
education of the pupil, and are not to be substitutes fo: the 
most powerful of all educational agencies in the world. 
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29, The Sunday-school at large is a splen-— 
did agency of instruction for middle adoles- 
cence. The educational work of the Sunday-school is not lim- 
ited to the work of the teacher. It extends far beyond the 
teacher’s efforts. The teacher, it is true, plays-the most im- 
portant part in the educational work of the training of the : 
older boys and girls, yet the teacher does not do the whole of 
the work. The teacher’s work is re-enforced by other educa- 
tional agencies. The Sunday-school through its worship helps 
to educate middle adolescence, it helps to give them a real 
religious education, to cultivate the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God not merely in the sanctuary, but in daily life. The 
order and discipline of the school help to educate them in the 
art of proper demeanor and good manners, and the spirit of the 
school, its esprit du corps, helps to develop their interest in the 
organization to which they belong and to fill them with enthusi- 
asm for the good work. The atmosphere of the school, the disci- 
pline and the spirit of the school are great educational factors 
in the school. 

8. The teacher is one of the most power- 
ful educational agencies to impart instruc- 
tion to middle adolescents outside of the 
home. The teacher must first of all be what he or she expects 
the pupils to be. The teacher is in reality the one great object- 
lesson perpetually before the mind of the pupil. Just as the 
man behind the gun, and the preacher behind the sermon 
counts, so does the teacher behind the lesson. The teacher’s 
personal influence makes a greater impression than the lesson 
taught. In fact the lesson taught must be re-enforced by the 
influence of the personality presenting it. Philips Brooks says 
‘‘that preaching has in it two essential elements, truth and 
personality. Neither of these can it spare, and still be preach- 
ing. The truth must come really through the person, not merely 
over his lips, not merely into his understanding and out through 
his pen. It must come through his character, his affections, his 
whole intellectual and moral being. I think that, granting 
equal intelligence and study, here is the great difference which 
we feel between two preachers of the Word: the Gospel has 
eome over one of them: it has come through the other.’’ 


\ 
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The same thing is true of Sunday-school teachers. The 
lesson simply ‘‘carries over some’’ to some pupils, whereas it 
comes ‘‘through the teacher’’ to others. Dr. Arlo A. Brown 


says: ‘‘ Knowledge of youth, attractive personality, confidence f 


in the good qualities of youth, and a determination to bring 
out ‘and develop these qualities—these are absolutely pre- 
requisite for a teacher of older boys and girls:’’ Such a teacher 
will be a marvelous educational factor in the training of middle 
adolescents. 


4, The curriculum or the course or courses 
of lessons is another effective educational 
agency to impart instruction to middle ado- 
lescents. The lessons taught during this period should ‘‘be 
related to the experiences and problems of the pupils’ lives.’’ 
Lessons of that type will fascinate their minds and will help 
to keep them in the school and inspire as well as instruct them. 

_*¢The courses of study,’’ says R. E. Diffendorfer, ‘‘may include 
literary and historical interpretations of the Bible; the social 
and ethical teachings of the Bible, church history, problems 
of modern Christianity at home and abroad; biographical 
sketches of notable religious leaders of every land; the organi- 
zation and management of the local church as an institution 
and the investigation of community needs and forces.’’ All 
these studies can be linked up with the Bible study. Dr. Bar- 
clay recommends the study of the Life of Christ ‘‘on account 
of the deepening religious interest of this period and as an aid 
in securing definite life decision for Christ.’’ The International 
Graded Series states the purpose of the course, ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ,’’ as follows: 

‘¢The purpose is to present Jesus to the mind and imagina- 
tion of the pupil in a way that will lead to personal allegiance 
to him and to earnest espousal of his cause. The method is not 
so much the presentation of the facts of his life as the awaken- 
ing of an admiration of Jesus and an appreciation of his char- 
acter in all its transcendent symmetry and strength, full of 
grace and truth, The spiritual impulse will be given to the 
pupil by leading him to appreciation. The material for a deci- 
sion to follow and obey Christ will be furnished by helping 
him to form a moral judgment on the divine character revealed 
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in the words he spoke, the life he lived, and the death he 
died:’? 

Studies bearing on the Christian life would very properly 
follow the study of the life of Christ. These lessons ought to 
show how and why the pupils should enter into the experience 
of the Christian life and how they can give expression to the 
Christian life. Our unit, entitled, ‘‘The Message of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’’ Vol. Il, ‘‘The Word,’’ in our Evangelical 
Workers’ Training Course, would form an excellent study for 
boys and girls in the period of middle adolescence. The units 
of our Workers’ Training Course, called ‘‘The Bible World,’’ 
‘Bible History,’’ ‘‘Introduction to the Bible,’’ ‘‘The Sunday-' 
School,’’ should all be mastered during the periods of early 
and middle adolescence. These studies in the workers’ training 
course would form the counterpart to vocational guidance and | 
training among young people in secular life. During this time 
in life ‘‘a keen interest in opportunities for service and in 
life work may be expected,’’ and hence this training for service 
ought not to be neglected. 


Opportunities present themselves in the study of the regu- 
lar Sunday-school lessons to help these young people solve 
their problems and enrich their life in the world of middle 
adolescence through which they are passing for the more 
abundant life that awaits them farther on. There is no book 
in the world better adapted to help young people in the period 


of middle adolescence than the Bible. The ways it points out 


to the young people ‘‘are ways of pleasantness, and paths of 
peace.’’ Chas. A. Dana, a distinguished editor, says: ‘‘ Almost 
all books are useful, a few are indispensable; of all these the 
Bible is the most useful, the most effective, the most indis- 
pensable.’’ It certainly is also in teaching the middle adoles- 
cent ‘‘the most useful, the most effective, the most indis- 
pensable,’’ 

The teaching of the Word will cause noble ideals to spring 
up within the minds of middle adolescents and create within 
them ‘‘feelings which are basal in character building.’’ Dr. 
W. H. Payne says: ‘‘At least the half, and perhaps the bettter 
half, of education consists in the formation of right feelings. 
He who teaches us to look out upon the world through eyes of 
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affection, sympathy, charity, and good will has done more for 
us and for society than he who may have taught us the seven 
arts.’? And if we teach the Word we cause the pupils to look 
out upon the world with eyes of this kind. 
; 5. The self-training pupil is an educa- 
tional agency to help to enrich the mind of 
the middle adolescent, The pupils during this period 
of life have become to a large extent teachers of themselves. 
They have learned in a measure the art of self-training. The 
most effective educational agency after all is that of self- 
training. When a pupil has reached this point in life he is 
bound to make progress in the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill. He will apply himself diligently to acquire both. Books 
and teachers have become his servants and he has become his 
own master. All the other educational agencies really exist 
to produce this agency and to assist it in its work. And this 
agency is quite busy in the life of middle adolescents, if their 
development has been normal. And this agency will continue 
to work when some of the others have no longer a chance to 
co-operate with it. One gets to be his own life-long instructor 
in a school that possibly never ends. 

6. The co-operating self-training fellow- 
pupils are another agency of instruction for 
middle adolescents. Weare taught by our fellow-pupils 
as well as by our teachers. A pupil who goes to school alone 
does not learn so much as one who goes to school with a number 
of fellow-pupils. Others help us to learn what the teacher 
teaches. The inspiration of numbers creates a spirit of en- 
thusiasm within us for the work. The example of others pro- 
duces within our minds the spirit ‘of imitation and emulation. 
Pupils will do their best work under mutual stimulation. They 
will teach one another either proper or improper demeanor. 
Social conduct can only be taught and caught in a group. This 
group in the period of middle adolescence is a group of self- 
training pupils, of older boys and girls who have to quite an 
extent mastered the art of self-training, and the influence of 
this group is an effective educational agency in helping to mold 
the character of each individual. Good fellow-pupils wield a 
powerful influence over their comrades. Godliness in youths is 
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‘Fenelon had an atheist as a guest, 
ord of solicitation; but when the guest 

stay here much longer I shall become a Christi 
myself.’ Dr. Chalmers declared that ‘there is ax 
of moral suasion in a good man’s life surpassing the 
efforts of the orator’s genius. The seen beauty of holi- 
peaks more eloquently of God and duty than the tongues ‘ 
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_ Why should pupils in this period be admonished to take > 
ast hold of instruction? What do we understand by the © f 
term agencies of instruction? State the reasons why the mid- 
dle adolescent needs instruction. Why does his ignorance — 
imperil him? Can anyone find the safe way through life with- | 
out a guide? For what world must he become equipped through 
‘an adequate education in this world? Name the agencies of 
_ instruetion for middle adolescents. Why is the home of such ~ 
_ gupreme importance as an educational agency? How does the 
‘Sunday-school at large help to educate middle adolescents? Lamrately 
Why is the teacher one of the most powerful educational agen- 
gies in the work of religious education? Of what importance == *) 
is the teacher’s personality in the work of religious education? 
‘What courses of study are most helpful to middle adolescents? = 
- Why is Bible study of special value to older boys and girls? = 
Why is self-training of such great importance during the period = 
of middle adolescence? How do our fellow-pupils aid us in the © 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE LATER ADOLESCENTS’ WORLD. 


The later adolescents’ world is a borderland lying between 
the middle adolescents’ world and the world of adult life. A 
porderland always partakes of the characteristics of the two 
countries between which it is located. The young people in 
the world of later adolescence borrow some traits from the . 
world of adult life which les just ahead of them and they 
also retain some traits of the world of middle adolescence from 
which they have come. Hence the young men and the young 
women during this period of life are in some respects still like 
frivolous youths and in other respects like serious and solemn 
men and women. One must make allowance both for what they 
have borrowed from the world ahead of them and for what 
they have retained from the world they have left behind. They 
will ultimately shake off all childish and youthful traits of 
character and assume fully all the traits of adult life. 

The world of later adolescence is known, too, by its striking 
peculiarities. It ig unlike any world preceding or following 
it. Its peculiar experiences, trials, difficulties, triumphs, and 
defeats are destined to land the young men and young women 
well qualified for the conservative life in the adult world. - Out 
of this chaotic struggle in the formation of character the cos- 
mos of a well.established individual life as well as a well- 
established social life are to spring forth. Some who are pass- 
ing through this final process of preparedness for adult life 
fail to allow their own higher faculties of mind as well as the 
divine and human forces employed in the shaping of character 
and life to have the right of way and they come into the world 
of adult life as individual and social wrecks. It is the purpose 
of this lesson to point out the most prominent and dominant 
characteristics of the later adolescents’ world. This world takes 
in young men and young women from the age of eighteen to 
twenty-four. The world of later adolescence is noted: 

1 For its symmetrically developed peo 
ple In no other world through which we pass in the journey 
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through life do we find so many beautiful people as we do in 
this world. Mind and body mature during this period of life. 
Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘Physical growth ceases in the early part 
of this period and the physical energy is let loose for labor. 
These are the years when the trained athlete is at his best.’’ 
This is the period in life when a vigorous vitality puts fire 
into the eye, color upon the cheeks and great strength into the 
physical frame, as well as a push into intense and persistent 
activity. It is the time when the further development of the 
heart and other organs ‘‘enlarges the emotional capacity and 
experience of young people.’’ It is the time when vigorous 
emotions spring from the soil of a vigorous frame. It is the 
time when sight and hearing are most acute. “¢Perception is 
keener, fuller, truer. Beliefs come quickly, and hold tenaciously, 
judgment asserts itself with a firmness that invites no altera- 
tion.’? The mind -holds firmer sway than ever before. In- 
stinets abounded in the worlds preceding this world, but now 
‘¢intellect much more abounds.’’ ‘‘Ideas,’’ says Dr. Sheridan, 
‘become potent in business, in moral and religious attitudes 
and action. Whether in or out of college this is the period for 
the mind to lay hold upon concepts and to acquire life’s prin- 
ciples.’’ Here is where one finds people who enjoy a symmetri- 
eal development of body, mind and soul, people who are ready 
or who are making desperate efforts to get ready for the great 
tasks that are awaiting them. 


2. For the mists of doubt that it causes 
to rise. As mists are a product of various natural elements 
and forces, so doubts are a natural product of the inner and the 
outer conditions in the world of later adolescence. Doubts are 
the product of independent thinking, of reflection and analysis, 
as well as the product of faulty heredity and imperfect instruc- 
tion and training. Dr. Sheridan very truly says: ““Doubts must 
needs arise to correct the defects of nature and nurture.’’ Dr. 
Fiske says: ‘‘In late adolescence comes the crisis of inde- 
pendent thinking and the struggle with doubt, especially to 
young people in college. However if the religious life has been 
normal in the earlier periods it will be easy and natural now. 
If neglected or belated previously, the problem will be more 
difficult. Often the skeptical tendencies, which appear at this 
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period, are of brief duration as the young man thinks his way 
through independently and finds surer ground for faith than 
before. . . . His doubts usually are not symptoms of decay, 
but the growing pains of a larger, stronger faith, in which his 
tested soul ultimately finds rest and satisfaction.’’ 


The mists of- doubt arise on the middle ground between 
faith and unbelief. This middle ground is something like the 
strip of neutral ground between the great fortress of Gibral- 
tar and the city of Linnea in Spain. No one remains perma- 
nently on this neutral ground. People either go into the mighty 
fortress or into the sensual city. No one of the later adolescents 
remains in the mists of doubt. They either work their way 
through to a permanently fixed and invincible faith or into a 
permanently established and destructive unbelief. Most of 
them head for the permanent light of saving faith and not for 
the permanent darkness of hopeless unbelief. Doubts like mists 
must disappear. Dr. Sheridan very pertinently says: ‘‘It is 
the nature of the mind to believe. It doubts in order to be- 
lieve. Doubting is not so much of an effort to disbelieve, 


though this it does, as it is to believe. It strives to believe all _ 


the truth it can compass.’’ The sunlight of truth dispels the 
mists of doubt and brings to light the full assurance of faith. 
‘¢Doubt is only tolerable as a brief, a temporary, a pro- 
‘visional condition. It must end; it must be ended; it must be 
regarded and treated as that council of war which always 
breaks up before the engagement; it must be endured as a 


suffering; it must not be vaunted as a virtue; it must be | 


brought to an issue before you are fit to live; it must be 


brought to an issue before you are fit to die.’? Dr. Vaughn — 


says: ‘‘It is at best the porch and vestibule of decision.’’ 

3. For its wonderful evolution of the nat- 
ural affections, These natural affections are the young 
people’s attractions for the opposite sex. These attractions 
come to a complete development in the later adolescents’ 
world. Love is indeed the greatest thing in this world, even 
more so than it is in the world at large. Here it leads to the 
mating of young people, to the necessary social adjustments 
for the world of adult life awaiting them. This evolution of 
love for the opposite sex is one of the greatest blessings that 


ee a 





“comes ‘to young men and young women, if its God- Miononta 
purpose is properly carried out. ‘‘Sex attraction,’’ says Dr. 


Sheridan, ‘‘carries each over into the life of the other, there 


_ to serve and to sacrifice.’’ This mutual re-enforcement of two 
_ personalities helps to ennoble and to enrich both. Dr. Athearn 
_ says: ‘‘The religious nature is enriched by the cultivation of 

the human affections, and the church can well afford to direct 


its energies to creating those conditions which favor normal 
love-making and mating.’’ The evolution of these _ natural 
affections causes young people both a great deal of trouble and 


a great deal of pleasure. There is peril connected with these 
fully unfolded powers as well as safety. Young people need 
to be safeguarded against the dangers that confront them dur- 


ing this mating time of life and they need to be led to cultivate 
the highest ideals of marriage, home and parenthood. ‘‘This 
love must grow from common sympathy, from a distinct one- 
ness of feeling and thought. It is because we see something 


in the character of the person to whom our offer of love is | 
_ made which excites our admiration and draws forth our re- 
_ sponse, or the offer would neither be made nor accepted. It 
may be a community of intellectual tastes, a consciousness of ~ 
unity in disposition, or an appreciation of a disposition opposed 


to our own which we envy as well as appreciate such as when 


a passionate soul desiring rest for itself, finds itself with one 
‘ealm and gentle. . . . The sympathy ought to be of one 


spirit. ‘How can two walk together except they be agreed?’ 


«¢*When souls that should agree to will the same, 
To have one common object for their wishes, 

Look different ways, regardless of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedness ensues,’ ”’ 


_ This train of wretchedness must be kept off the track of 
their future life through suitable mating. Through the actual 
association of young men and women during this period of life 


‘proper adjustments must be made for their future home life. 


4. For its rapidiy expanding altruism. In 


the worlds preceding this world of later adolescence we find 


egoism superabounding. During the early period of childhood 
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all are ultra-egoists. All are concerned only about their own 
comforts, regardless of the discomforts which they cause to 
others. All make a strenuous use of their vocal chords and 
therewith control the situation. Later in life the spirit of 
altruism begins to awaken and keeps enlarging and in the later 
adolescents’ world the pupil finds it rapidly expanding. The 
attraction for the opposite sex as well ‘as the maturing of the 
brain during later adolescence causes the pupil ultimately to 
emerge from the chrysalis of selfishness into the wider interest 
of the world of mankind without. Dr. Sheridan says: 


‘<Mme to ourselves at this period, we give our thought 
to that which is without. That which is of most worth without 
us is our fellow-man. Our thinking, feeling, acting, should be 
in his behalf. There is no-change in our nervous system until 
senility sets in; therefore, from our eighteenth year to old age 
our thought, as dictated by the structure of our body, should 
go out in unselfish loyalty to the good of our fellow-men and 
the world’s weal. This may call for our all, even life itself. 
Thus, from our eighteenth year on we live lives of potential 
martyrdom. ‘He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’ ’’ 


And Dr. Lewis very pertinently says: ‘‘His horoscope is no 
longer cast upon his exclusive personality, for he sees clearly 
now that his future will be but a function of the lives of all 
he meets with or knows about. He will stand by his own loom, 
but others will throw in their shuttles from time to time, and the 
web will contain hues that will not be of his own weaving. A 
sun has arisen upon his horizon, and in its golden light his 
fellow-men stand newly revealed. to him. Henceforth he must 
know them, and walk with them, and love and serve them. The 
youth has discovered humanity.’’” 

This discovery of humanity gives him an enlarged vision of 
life with its privileges, responsibilities and opportunities. 

5. For its vocational adjustments. We 
found that some in the middle adolescents’ world turned away 
from their studies to manual labor, but very few in that world 
settle down to a life calling. In the later adolescents’ world 
nearly everybody finds the place for which he is fitted in life. 
Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘In the midst of the later adolescents’ crav- 
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recedent and the strictures of conservatism and forges ahead» 
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Ne pat od. as) in this vocational adjustment in which young people 
we shoose the work God wants them to do where they find inde- 
_ seribable delight and an unbounded enthusiasm to make a mh 
5 enon of their chosen vocation. gauwtin 
Bet For its great force of home builders. ts 
In no “other world are there so many home builders as in this. ; 
It is the world in which most of the marriages on earth take _ 
"place. Dy: Athearn says: ‘‘The instinct to found a home and © 
live for one’s family is sacred, and the care and interest of the — 
Hak church should be round about the youth at the mating time, 
aie safeguarding them from dangers and cultivating the sani 
DG ideals of marriage, home and parenthood. Every new home | 
aN _ established should have the benediction of the church and the 
new family should be received into the warm and loving Ald 
A ship of the homes in the congregation. ’’ 
Puiipe aoe in describing the | contrast leh: the | 
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ies hangs Raphael’s greatest Madonna ealled the Madonna of 
St. Sixtus. Among the dreary sands at the edge of the Egyp- 
tian desert, under the shadow of the pyramids, stands the 
mighty. sphinx, the work of unknown hands, so calm and so_ 
eternal in its solitude that it is hard to think of it as the work 
of human hands at all; as true a part of the great earth, it 
‘geems, aS any mountain that pierces upward from its bosom. 
These two suggest comparisons that are certainly not fancies. 
They are the two great expressions in art of the two religions— 


- the religion of the East and of the West. Fatalism and Provi- — 
dence they seem to mean. Both have tried to express a union of 


humanity with something which is its superior; but one has 
joined it only to the superior strength of the animal, while the 
other has filled it with the superior spirituality of a divine 
nature. One unites wisdom and power, and claims man’s hom- 
age for that conjunction. The other combines wisdom and 
love, and says, ‘Worship this.’ The sphinx has life in its human 
face written into a riddle, a puzzle, a mocking bewilderment. 
The Virgin’s face is full of a mystery we cannot fathom, but it 
unfolds to us a thousand of the mysteries of life. It does not — 
mock, but blesses us. The sphinx oppresses us with colossal 
size. The Virgin is not a distortion or an exaggeration, but a 
glorification of humanity. The Egyptian monster is alone amid 
its sands, to be worshiped, not loved. The Christian woman 


has her child clasped in her arms, enters into the societies and — 


sympathies of men, and claims no worship but love. It is in 
this last difference—the difference between the solitude of one 
and the companionship of the other—that we feel, I think, 
most distinctly how different is the Christianity of the picture 
from the sublime paganism of the statue,’’ 


Christian young men and young women are the best home 
builders in this world of later adolescence. 

‘<There is a beauty in the young dawn of love, when, in 
life’s morning, two that were just now children are walking 
with intertwined embrace; there is a deeper beauty in the hal- 
lowed evidences of affection which light up the home of wedded 
life, where the man and the woman of riper years have seen 


days of joy and grief; but there is a golden sunset beauty, 


«Tn one of the most rich and beautiful of European galler- 3 
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almost like the pure light of heaven, that lingers round the path 
of an aged pair, clinging fondly to one another when the 
journey of life is almost over.’’ 


_ It is the great mission of the Sunday-school to help young 
people to build homes in which ‘‘their first vision shall be a 
ladder between the earth and heaven, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending and God over all blessing it.’’ 


7 For its crystallized habits. In the worlds 
preceding the world of later adolescence we found the growing 
powers of youth in a state of fluidity. Habits were in the 
process of formation, but they were not yet crystallized. Bad 
habits could be easily dethroned and good habits enthroned. 


But in the later adolescents’ world habits are beginning to 


become crystallized and fixed so that bad habits are no longer 
easily Cethroned nor good habits enthroned. And the persons 
who have formed the habits have become unconscious of them 
and these habits have become as it were second nature and a 
part of life. They have become fixed so that they determine 
the future destiny of the young people. The habits in the 
period of later adolescence are apt to become the habits of 
their adult life and will predetermine the character which 
they will possess in the world awaiting them. 


For these reasons more crystallized habits are found in the 
world of later adolescence than in any world preceding this. 
Mr. Smiles says: ‘‘The best support of character will always 
be found in habit, which according as the will is directed 
rightly or wrongly, as the case may be, will prove either a be- 
nignant ruler or a eruel despot. We may be its willing sub- 
ject on the one hand, or its servile slave on the other. It may 
help us on the road to good, or it may hurry us on the road 
to ruin.’’ 

And so we find the later adolescents’ an interesting world 
to pass through for the good we derive from it and that we 
ean take with us into the world of adult life. The experiences 
which young men and young women pass through in this world 
either help them on the road to good or hurry them on the road 
to ruin. All hinges upon the course they pursue through it. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Lat. ad. w. borderl. Part. of char. of w. pres. and fol. him. 
Strik. pec. of lat. ad. w. noted: 
1, For its sym. dev. people. 2. Ar. mists of doubt. 3. Ev. of 
nat. affect. 4. Rap. exp. altruism. 5. Vocat. adj. 6. Force 
of h. builders, 7. Cryst. hab. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What effects has the later adolescents’ world as a border- 
land between middle adolescent life and adult life upon: the 
pupil? What is to spring forth out of this chaotic struggle 
in the formation of character? Why do we find the most beau- 
tiful and vigorous people in the later adolescents’ world? What 
are doubts a product off On what ground do doubts arise? 
Where do doubters ultimately land? Where should the doubter 
strive to land? How can they be overcome? What affections 
come to a complete development during this period of life and 
how can they become one of the greatest blessings of life? 
How can young people be safeguarded against the perils of 
this period of life? What helps to expand the altruism of 
later adolescents and to what does this altruism lead? How 
ean young people find their life’s vocation? Why is this world 
go full of home-builders? What young men and young women 
are the best home-builders? Why are more erystallized habits 
found in the later adolescents’ world than in all its preceding 
worlds? How can crystallized habits prove to be a blessing 
or a curse? 
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We all need teachers as long as the latent forces of our 
minds are being evolved and developed. In a certain sense 
hat process of evolution continues as long as we live, When — 
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_ we are deprived of other teachers we must continue to teach — 
ourselves in order to make the latent forces of our minds active. 
ie The science of pedagogy has discovered that the pupil’s mind is fi 

not a receptacle into which knowledge is to be put and built 
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ar after the teacher’s idea, in order to create mental powers 

Se : ithin him, but it is the evolution of the latent mental powers — 
Be of the pupil which he is to help to develop through a process ie 


- which psychology dictates will find a great deal of work to do ns 

- in teaching later adolescents. The teacher of later adolescents 

is finishing the work of making education a process of self- | 

- jnstruction and a process of pleasurable self-instruction. The 

pupils have reached the period in life in which they will 

ip ‘be edmpelled to be their own teachers or thereafter remain to 
‘be untaught. It is the purpose of this lesson to show the later 


ie adolescents’-need of teachers as well as to point out what kind Be a 


of teachers they need. 
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Ba of co-operative effort. The teacher who pursues the course 
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‘ "The later adolescents’ need of teachers, Later adolescents 
need teachers: . SOON ai 
"4, Because they have the most crucial . 
problems in life to solve. In surveying the later 
adolescents’ world we directed attention to some of these cru- 
- ¢ial problems. Among these we found the problem of selecting 
‘life companions, of choosing a vocation, of building up a home, 
of forming good erystallized habits, of finding one’s place in — 
- God’s Kingdom and in the great world of humanity. All these _ 
problems are of a grave nature. The future. weal or woe 


of the individual as well as of society is dependent upon their 
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and the Sater Siaisssent ow find in a en devot 
“school teacher one of the best counselors he can get to aid 
him in the solution of his great problems. — : oaty 
i niee Because they lack the necessary wis- 
yas oi “to solve these problems themselves. ‘They +3 
iat a ‘Jack both the information and the experience which they need 
Bs to} ‘solve these problems correctly. Without a good stock of 
a knowledge obtained through study, experience and observation, — iad 
sound judgment is impossible. Young men and young women % 
are in danger of following their instincts, desires and impulses 
more than their judgment. In fact these frequently warp their a 
"judgment and cause them to arrive at wrong conclusions. Their — a 
unripe judgment makes it necessary for them to lean upon Ce . 
abs _ whose judgment is ripened and who are able to give them whole- — 
some advice. A wise teacher can be one of the best and safest — 
: counselors of these inexperienced youths, who are devoid of — 
i that larger measure of wisdom which is needed to solve life’s: 
_ erucial problems. 
8. Because the proper solution ag er 
- problems is of such tremendous significance 
‘both to these young people as well as to soci- 
ety. A wrong solution of these problems will mar the future — 
welfare of these young people for time and eternity as well as the iM 
future welfare of society. The production of the complete — 
~ living of the individual as well as that of a healthy civilized — 
life, must be secured through the proper solution of the crucial aeat 
problems that confront young people in the world of later e 
adolescence. If they fail to get married or get linked up with 
defective life companions they get to be a burden to them- 
selves and to society. If they fail to choose an oceupa- 
tion, or follow an evil occupation, they are tramping their Gs 
own welfare under foot as well as the welfare of society. Te ee 
they fail to build up Christian homes and build up wicked 
homes they are undermining both their individual welfare cS , 
and the welfare of society. It is,,therefore, of the greatest — 
importance to. get young men and young women to solve the 
- erueial problems that confront them during this period of life 
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: cy in the. eee way un hey. rane be eee with. the sai kind , 
i of teachers who will help them solve these prebiens correctly. ; wih 


if ess 
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orig RIN IAE vehehars isos! laiet vadioledoeate ‘need. They j 


need teachers: 


1. Who understand young men and young | 
women. There are so many adults, who fail to understand — 


young men and young women. Parents frequently fail com- 
pletely along this line with their own children. And they can 
do nothing with them, because they lack this understanding. 
Young people get disgusted and discouraged through the treat- 


aoe ment, which they receive from those who fail to understand 


them. No teacher can be of any service to this class of pupils 


without a thorough understanding of their nature and their | 


needs. The teacher who has not forgottten his own young 


manhood (or her own young womanhood), will carry a key 
with him to the understanding of those whom he or she is to 


teach. The teacher who keeps in contact with young men 
and young women associates freely and frequently with them 


will secure an understanding of the nature and needs of young — 


people. His own past experience and his present observation 


will enable him to find the key to a thorough understanding of 


the young people, whom he is to instruct and lead safely through 
the world of later adolescence into the world of adult life. 


Young people will turn to those who understand them as the | 


sunflower turns toward the sun, and ‘they will drink in the 
instruction they receive and will be delighted with the educa: 
tional fellowship in which they have such a share. 

2 Who are deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of young men and young women. The teacher 
of the young men and the young women must ‘‘have the motive 
and the ability to prepare these young people for the finest 
achievements of which they are capable.’’ His motive must be 
a beneficent. one. He must have a heartfelt interest in their 


welfare. Without a heartfelt interest in their welfare/he will 
fail to attract them and to influence them. The teacher who 


has a heartfelt interest in his pupils will always influence his 
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pupils more than he will teach them. His unspoken character 
and life will make a more abiding impression than his audible 
utterances. Henry Clay Trumbull tells that he was personally 
influenced a great deal more than he was ever taught. He 
says: 

«There was comparatively little of thorough or systematic 
instruction in Bible truth in my boyhood days; but there was 
influencing then, as in the days of David and of Paul, and as 
there is today. I can particularly recall two of my teachers out 
of several. One made it his whole endeavor to instruct. He de- 
elared the truth explicitly, and with plainness; but he was at 
no special pains to influence his scholars personally. The other 
was a man of less knowledge, but was possessed with zeal for 
souls. His ‘teaching’ was out of the question-book, and was 
somewhat perfunctory. But when the lesson was over, then 
that teacher would reach forward to his class, and laying his 
hands tenderly on the knees of one scholar and another, would 
look into the scholar’s eyes with eyes that were brimming with 
loving tears, and would say with a tremulous tenderness that 
carried the weight of his whole soul into the words: ‘My dear 
boy, I do wish that you would love Jesus and give him your 
whole heart!’ All the instruction out of the question-book of 
one of those classes, and out of the great brain of the teacher: 
of the other class, has long ago passed from the mind of the 
scholar who tells of this; but» the influence of the persistent 
pleader for Christ, and for souls, is fresh and. potent today; 
and the pressure of those loving hands on that scholar’s knee 
is felt, after forty years, as while those hands still rested 
there.’’” 

What a heart aglow for the welfare of young people can 
accomplish Arnold of Rugby strikingly illustrates. One of his 
pupils, grown to manhood, speaks thus of this marvelous 
teacher: 

«Phe tall, gallant form, the kindling eye, the voice—now 
soft as the low notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as the 
call of the light infantry bugle—of him who stood there Sunday 
after Sunday, witnessing and pleading for his Lord, the King 
of righteousness, and love, and glory, with whose Spirit he was 
filled, and with whose power he spoke.’ What was it, after all, 








— out ays Vecminalyos) rabee: or ee for eee minutes on 
Seeey, afternoons? . .. We couldn’t enter into that we 
heard. . . . . But we listened as all, boys in their better 
moods will listen, to a man whom we. felt to be, with | all Bi 
_ heart and soul and strength, striving against whatever was 
9 “mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our little world. It was 
_ not the cold, clear voice of one giving advice and warning from bie 3 f 
the serene heights to. those who were struggling and sinning palates 
below, but the warm, living voice of one who was fighting for us Ws 
by our sides, and calling us to help him and ourselves and one 
another. And so, wearily and little by little, but surely and eo 
- steadily, on the whole, it was brought home to the young boy iY 
_ for the first time, the meaning of his life—that it was no fools’ _ 
: “nor sluggards’ paradise into which he had wandered by chance, 
but a battle-field, ordained from of old, where there are no _ 
spectators, but the youngest must take his ibe and the stakes s 
are life and death.’’ : arse 900, 4H 


oe 3, Who have made and are making a study 
of the problems of young men and young Wo- 
- men. The study of the problems of young men and young 
* women must be a lifelong study of the teacher who is to help. ed 
_-—s«- young people to a complete living in the world of later adoles- 
; . cence through which they are passing. He must not only ac- fs 
squire a good general knowledge of young men’s and young ~ 
women’s problems, but he must also acquire a good special  —S> 
_ knowledge of the peculiar problems of each one of the pupils Ph 
that confront him. He needs to study books in the libraries, 
books ‘‘in boots’’ or the lives of young people in general, and i 
- then the books of the lives of his pupils in particular. Without 
a largely superior stock of knowledge to that of his pupils he ‘4 
cannot gain their confidence nor retain their attention. They — aR ip 
must be able to look to him as a master in Israel who can give © bia ; 
them light on the grave problems puzzling their minds. They 
‘erave light on what they ought to do, more than 
on what others did in the past. Past events should 
serve them as beacon lights either warning them against paths 
of peril or pointing out to them ways of safety. They are act- 
ing in the living present and they need to have an illuminated © 
































“heart satan oh a strong epaliaened in the God -avethead, ae 
Young people crave knowledge, a knowledge of life with By 





adolescent life. The teacher, who wants to aid his pupils in!s 


profitable course of study than this is hard to find. 


proper solution of these problems. Dr. Arlo A. ee 


splendid realities. With a vision of what these young people © is: 


fae its problems. The poet says: eH oe ae 
| TaN Toi P “What need bps 1 

r To paint its power? For this the daring youth 2 

- _ Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms, eee 

In foreign climes to rove: the pensive sage, as e; 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful damp, Se 

Hangs o’er the sickly taper: and untired ky 

The virgin follows with enchanted step, ra 


The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale 

From morn to eve. Hence finally, by night 

The village matron, round the blazing hearth = 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales hy aa 
Breathing astonishment.’’ 4 

An erave light on the solution of problems. All oe 
listen to practical solutions of the practical problems of later 


the solution of their problems must be an expert through a eu 
life-long study of these problems. A more fascinating and — 


e 
4. Who have a vision of the value of thea 





Brown says: ‘‘The teacher must have an eye that sees great pe 
possibilities ahead of each student.’’ hae 
In the young manhood and young womanhood of the nation = 

all the future possibilties of the three great social institutions am 
of mankind, the home, the church and the state, are embodied. = 
The world of tomorrow is embodied in the youth of today. The “ 

_ teacher of young men and young women must see more than oe 
the pupils before him, He must see them in the light of their Pe 


future possibilities. What a vision he should have of the indi- 
vidual, the social, the economic, the ‘educational and the evan- 

gelistic possibilities that are wrapped up in the young people 
before him. And he is one of the great factors under the 
providence of God to help transmute these possibilities into 





, he will Waite. Roiniriated. 6 a passion to tial them re- : 
aa lize these as as aes 


0 young men and young women. These wea ob- pee 
jectives cannot be reached without persistent and ‘intelligent — a 7 
Ey effort on the part of the teacher. The teacher must aim ton 
secure the co-operation of the pupils through their self- instruc- 
— tion and self-government. Without their consistent and persist- 
ent co-operation he cannot reach these objectives, he cannot — 
_ succeed in getting their crucial problems correctly solved. He 
vill be confronted by many apparently insurmountable diffi- 
$3 culties, but he must get the pupils educated through the mas-) 
tery of all these difficulties. He must get them linked up to | 
Him “who is all-powerful, to whom all things are possible. He ¢ 
- must turn every apparent defeat into a real victory. He must 
leave no stone unturned ‘‘to prepare these young people for the 











; 


- finest achievements of which they are capable.’’ He must get 

them in the words of Helen Keller, to ‘‘have their spirits 
sweep skyward on eagle wings and look pot with unquenchable | ret fe 
vision upon a world of eternal beauty.’’ They must carry in ait 
their minds ‘‘the perfect pattern of justice, beauty and truth,’’ ir oe 


and strive to shape their character and conduct according to © 
this: pattern. The teacher must not cease through precept and 
example to get his pupils to press forward to reach the prize of ; a 
their high ealling in Christian education until they have reached ithe 
the goal. No task must be too great for him, no trial too severe. bey £2 
The teacher who is intensely in earnest in his work will stir aN 
up his pupils to a like earnestness and will enthuse them to Tae 
yun the race set before them with undying perseverance until Mi, \ 
they have reached the goal. 4 
Teachers of this kind are needed for young men and young : 
-women. Such teachers must be trained for this important work | 
d and they must receive a vision of its extraordinary significance 
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through a study of the needs of these young people and of the 
glorious results of their proper training for the tasks awaiting 
them in adult life. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Need teach. as long as lat. f. of mind are dev. 

Teach to ev. ment. pow. of p. 

The lat. ad. need of teach. - 

Have the most crue. prob. of life to solve 

Lack necess. wisd. to solve these prob. 

Prop. sol. of th. prob. exceed. sig. 

The kind of teach. they need. 

Who understand y. men and y. women. 

Who are deep. int. in their welf. 

Who have made and are mak. a lif. st. of these prob. 
Who have a vis. of the val. of prop. sol. of these prob. 
Who spare no eff. to reach obj. of rel. ed. 


La 
SUR erp ron 


. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


How long do we need teachers? What is the great purpose 
of education? Why is the teacher’s work in the period of later 
adolescence specially important? State the reasons why later 
adolescents need teachers. Name some of the crucial problems 
later adolescents have to solve. Why do they lack the necessary 
wisdom to solve these problems? Why is the proper solution 
of these problems so extremely significant? State the kind of 
teachers which they need. Why do they need teachers who 
understand them? Why must a teacher show a heartfelt. in- 
terest in his pupils? Which is the more powerful, the teacher’s 
silent influence or his audible instruction? Why must a teacher 
of later adolescents make a study of their problems? Why does 
he need a vision of the value of the correct solution of their 
problems? Why must he spare no efforts to reach the great 
objectives of religious education? 


a necessary “: accomplish this purpose. a Bi ees 


yt 








fae ond usadsiiental causes that Hitavally Jesdaeer nedhee 


| results, Certain Fesults are desired in Susi inne edueatio 


pacem eer Mid Beers causes to. ‘obtain the ane 
sults, The poy: which we endeavor to. secure in the) Fe 


is ihe purpose of this lesson firstly to set forth the aims 


nie we seek to achieve in the cigs education of young. H 


i) 


of young men and young women, 


In order to help them to complete living in tee period of ; 


later adolescence we must strive: 


ae 1. To establish them in the faith. While Fe 
_ they are passing through a period of doubt we must not cast 
the seeds of doubt into their minds. During that time these 
seeds may germinate, grow and develop and produce a state _ 

of permanent unbelief. It is quite essential that the doubter — 

be properly instructed and led until he lands safely in the 
‘ harbor of a steadfast and immovable faith. Dr. Athearn says: 
_ ‘*Pirst engage the doubter in active service for humanity and 
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; ‘The aims which we seek to reach in the religious education 
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make sure Shins his moral conduct is not broken up by. his 


doubts. Keep up the social groups and throw around the is 


‘doubter a wall of those who have faith.’’ 


‘<Second meet the doubter’s questions frankly and honestly _ | 


_ —do not dodge or hedge. Instead of trying to meet each detail. 


of argument, open up the horizon and reveal whole realms of 
truth which had been before unknown to the doubter. Enlarge 
his vision and discuss with him the fundamental truths of 
life. . . . The antidote of doubt is instruction given by a 
teacher who has a personal sympathy for the doubter. Teach- 
ers of young men and young women must drink deeply at the 
fountain of knowledge, and be much at the ‘throne of grace’ 
that they may be prepared in mind and heart to meet the needs 
of the young men and women who come to them, asking that 
their doubts be solved.’’ Destructive criticism is absolutely 


perilous during this period of life. ‘‘To take away the pupil’s. 


underpinning of faith and not build a-new and stronger foun- 
dation is a course that cannot be defended.’’ The readjustment 
of childhood’s faith which is inevitable during this period of 
life must be so made that the young people are prepared to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. Their faith must 
not be undermined, but strongly supported, re-enforced aad 
edified. 

2. To direct them safely through the time 
of romance. Dr. Athearn says: ‘‘This is the time to awaken 
the nobler sentiments of patriotism and religion. Lest the 
pupil go through life emotionally maimed and crippled, cold, 
dull, and emotionally unresponsive, the period should not be 
allowed to pass without awakening the deepest sentiments and 


letting them find expression in song, art, appreciation, litera- 


ture, the drama, the reverent worship, care being taken not 
to produce morbidness by over-stimulation.’’ While on the one 
hand we must not neglect to awaken all the sentiments essen- 
tial to a normal emotional life, we must on the other hand 
direct the pupils to make a proper use of the power of their 


fully evolved natural affections in normal love- making and | 


mating. 


Dr. Sheridan says: «Upon suitable mating in marriage 


hinges its stability. Peers is no miracle in a husband and 


. 
n sto 
hig stg 
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ayes wife living harmoniously. The same Jaws Speeail in all har- 
- monious living together. Only, in married life they must in- 
elude all the laws of association and be genuine. Each must — 
_ covet earnestly and possess those good qualities which the 
_ other feels desirable. The more of these qualities, the hap- 


pier and more durable the married life. The color of the eye, 





the shade of the hair, the complexion of the skin, along with | ee , 
qualities of mind and heart, make the attraction of the two — 


sexes for each other well-nigh irresistible. Interviews by . ex- | 
changing photographs, as is the custom to some extent in- 


Japan, will not suffice. There must be the actual association 


of young men and young women. The church, home, and so- 
ciety should elevate the tone and level of this association.’’ 


This important period must not be trifled away by sinful 


flirting but must be used to proper mating. 


3. To give them a vision of genuine arenes 
ism. In her book on the ‘‘Second Line of Defence,’’ Margaret _ 


Slattery says: ‘‘How may one decide right action? By the only 
adequate touchstone, I believe—the highest good of the whole.’’ 
The young people during this period of life must learn to see that it 


is their life business to seek the highest good of the whole of — 


humanity. This is the proper vision of genuine altruism. This 
vision must be given to our young men and young women 
through their teachers in the home, the church and the state. 


_. "Any nation,’’ says Miss Slattery, ‘‘may have its desire, if 


through home and school and church it instil that desire into 
the bodies, minds and hearts of the second line of defence. It 
is as easy to train the children of a nation for high and noble 
service as it is to train them into paths of treachery, selfish- 
ness and final defeat.’’ 

**Darkness is dispelled only by light, ignorance by knowl- 
edge, inability by efficiency—that is, if America is to overcome 


darkness, ignorance and inability to function she must do it 
by the only method—education which trains.’? The same thing 


is true of the church. ‘‘The church should be the great force 
in American life for the making of character.’’ She must help 
to give the young men and young women the correct vision of 


its world-wide task. We quote Miss Slattery again when she 


says: ‘‘The supreme test of a church is a life. If religion will 
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not function in life it is useless, The religion we profess, if it 
is to do anything for the second line of defence, must be inter- 
preted in society. Jesus both lived and taught a social gospel. 
The primary function of the church is prevention, not rescue. 
It rescues because it awoke too late to prevent.’’ 


“<I feel certain that more patriotism can be caught in five 
minutes than can be abstractly taught in fifty, and 1 am sure 
that when the spirit of patriotism so caught is directed into 
definite channels of practical service, there is no limit to its 
power. And these definite channels of practical service must 
be service for the highest good of the whole.’’ It is this vision 
of genuine altruism we must strive to give our young men and 
our young women. 

4. To help them find their God-appointed 
life-calling. In selecting a calling a young person recog- 
nizes his own individual independence of choice and at the 
same time‘his relation to society. There are various callings 
in life and young people frequently find it difficult to discern 
for which calling they are best fitted. They need to heed God’s 
call. God does not merely call persons to the ministry and the 
mission field, but also to the other legitimate occupations in life. 
They must be shown that God calls them through the interests 
he has awakened in their minds for a certain calling as well 
as through the talents with which he has endowed them for 
some special work. All need to be urged to heed the call and 
to make choice of some occupation to help to promote God’s 

kingdom upon earth. Dr. Sheridan says: ‘‘ Experts are needed 
to reveal to one his native gifts, make known those required 
by each calling. The wedding of these two in a person spells 
joy, and not drudgery, through eight hours of each working 
day of his life,’’ Sunday-school teachers, who have made a 
special study of the problems of later adolescent life, will prove 
themselves splendid experts along this line, 

5, To train them to become good home- 
builders. Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘The greatest defect in 
our programs of education is entirely overlooked. Though some 
care is taken to fit youths of both sexes for society and citizen- 
ship, no care whatever is taken to fit them for the position of 
parents: While it is seen that for the purpose of gaining a- 
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is needed. While many years are ‘spent ie 3 
ig knowledge of which the chief value is that i 
utes the ‘ education of a gentleman,’ and while man , years 
are spent by a girl in those decorative acquirements. which fit 
her for evening parties, not an hour is spent by either in prepa 
LF ration for a family. . .. . Of all functions the adult has t 

fulfill this is the most difficult, - . . This topie should be 


the final one in the course of instruction passed through oy each 
man and woman,’’ | 




























dy 
Both secular and religious educators are ‘baghining’ to give ) 
this” subject of supreme importance some attention. The Tn- 
q & ternational Sunday-School Lesson Committee is preparing Les 
son Courses for parents which will help to solve this problem i 
# if ‘These are some of the principal aims which teachers of. young — 
men and young women must: strive to reach in their edueational 
work, 3m Ista Ne 


II, 





The « course of procedure necessary to accomplish this ‘pur 
“pose, The above-mentioned educational aims of this depart- 
; ment make a certain procedure necessary in order to accom- 
_ plish this purpose. In order to ace apuBh this educational 
4 _ purpose there must be: oan? 
i i, The right kind of organization, Here, Want 
too, there may be a twofold organization according to the size = 
of the school, namely, class organization and department or 4) m 
_ ganization. 
a) Class organzation: should be found 
among young men and young women in every 
- school, Even in this department it is advisable to have the 
sexes separate and to organize young men’s and young women’s 
- classes. There will frequently be'a place for a mixed class. 
The classes in this department should not exceed thirty mem- ce nate 
pani and it is better if they can be much smaller. Young men’s Bit: 
na - classes should usually be taught by men and the young women’s ws 
if classes by women, but there may be exceptions to this rule. eer Od 
The officers of these classes should all be pupils. As much ett 
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responsibility as possible should be placed upon them. — Drv 


Arlo A. Brown says: ‘(If they feel that the department is 
their own and that its future absolutely depends upon them, 
they are apt to put into the work their very best effort.’’ Of- 


ficers and committees should be similar to those of the de- 


partment of older boys and girls. 

b) Department organizaton should exist 
in every larger Sunday-school. This should be 
similar to that of the department of the older boys and girls. 






ee 5 


at lites 


‘¢Greater liberty,’’ says J. L. Alexander, ‘‘must manifest it- 


self in the organization of the young men’s and young women "3 
department than in the department of the older boys and girls, 
as the ‘Upper Teens’ period is more marked by self-assertion, 
personal choices and independent thinking. The group tie is 
not nearly so strong as formerly, and the work of the depart- 
ment must be marked by a liberty of thought and action. . . 
These are the days of subtle temptation, spiritual uplift and 
‘conscious power.’’ : 5 

‘‘In them companionship with the opposite sex should be 
encouraged and safe-guarded. Departmental organization must 
meet all these needs and tests. 

‘¢Most of the work of the young men’s and young wo- 


men’s department must be done, even to the leading of the . 


department, by the young folks themselves. Why shouldn’t 
the ‘praise, prayer and testimony service,’ usually conducted 


under the title of Christian Endeavor, become part of the de-— : 


partmental worship, either at the beginning or the close of 
the departmental session? The time could best be determined 
by local conditions. This being possible, most of the officers 
of the department would come'from the ranks of the young 
men and young women themselves, with probably adults ap- 


pointees of the Sunday-school cabinet acting in an advisory 


capacity to the young people’s officers. 


‘“The officers of the young men’s and young women’s de- 
partment might then be an advisory superintendent (an adult 


appointee of the Sunday-school cabinet), a superintendent, as: 


sistant superintendent, a secretary, treasurer, musical director, 
pianist, teachers, officers of organized classes and committee 
chairmen.’’ 


Pes 








us 

~ meet “iene ears: thie little aire: ean.’’? Their department | 
ae elass rooms should be equipped with all the necessar 
maps and charts, etc., for adequate instruction both in. doctr 
- trinal study and the study of practical Christian life and 
| Christian service. 












Rett wey SB) The optional lesson courses Lrepaneane es 
cg _ by the International Lesson Committee. The ged 

___ International Lesson Committee is preparing an extended series Bas” 
4 ee of optional lesson courses. Some of these are completed and 


ie _ others are in the process of construction, mee cone ea) are 








Ae 


De eal and some of these can easily be utilized by classes: of 
_ “young men and young women. Ree ee 


‘Christianity in metion. 

Beacon lights of Christian service. 

_ Aims, motives and methods of modern missions. 
Significant experiences of Jesus. 


pee Fundamentals of Christian experience. att Emir 
Fi : The teachings of Jesus for daily life. Wine ee «.. 
‘ates The message of the Prophet Amos. | ” oa 
Rts The Christian in daily life. Afode a 
Ret. Hints on child-training. ae 
ae The large room and the class rooms should be made as at- ne 


tractive as possible. Pictures and mottoes should impart visual 
instruction to the pupils. 
3. Proper lesson courses, J, L. Alexander says: 
‘‘The period between eighteen and twenty-four is the training — 
time of the adolescent for intelligent, acceptable service. . . sy 
This training should lean to the practical, and the ‘learning 
_ by doing’ should predominate. Theory and laboratory in sound 
academic proportion should be the rule.’? The courses should 
all be adapted to their needs for complete living during the 
period of later adolescence. 
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a) The regular lessom courses of the Sun- 
day-school, either graded or uniform, contain 
very helpful material for pupils of this age. 
They aid young people in forming their working faith, and 
they strengthen and re-enforce the ideals of youth. They also 
make them acquainted with the Bible ‘fas the supreme re- 
ligious heritage of the race in the form of literature.’’ They 
foster the study of the Bible by books as well as the study 
of the consecutive history of. the Bible. They furnish courses 
on the Life and Teachings of Jesus, on Old Testament Survey, 
on the Life and Epistles of Paul, on Church History, and the 
Workers’ Training Course, which will equip them for efficient 
service as teachers and leaders, are all available to these young 
people’s classes. Dr. Barclay says: 

‘The desire of young people to choose their courses of 
study should receive recognition. It is not to be thought 
strange that young people do not care to have others entirely 
decide what lesson courses they shall study. They are making 
their own decisions in many other matters, and it is only fair to 
them that their capacity for choice should be recognized. Wise 
counsel is necessary, and in the last analysis decision may often 
rest with the teacher or with the director of instruction, but 
the response of the class will be very much better if they are 
freely consulted and are made to feel that they have a part 
in the decision.’’ 

4. Proper methods of teaching. Dr, Arlo A. 
Brown says: ‘‘Here for the first time the lecture method of 
teaching is permissible, but it is not so good as the combination 
of discussion and lecture.’’ 

The discussional method of teaching is itetatahle to the 
lecture method, because it gives the pupils an opportunity to 
express their ideas, and if these are erroneous the teacher has 
a splendid chance to correct them. The discussional method 
will rivet their attention because they need to do solid think- 
ing in order to take part in the discussion intelligently. 

5 The right kind of social culture. 
‘‘Young people hunger for happy fellowships,’’ says Dr. Reis- 
ner, They need these fellowships for mutual acquaintance, and 
they need mutual acquaintance for the sake of discovering their 




















’ ten, fo spreads its glad and tender coloring over all the rest. 
"We are told that he who came to heal all sorrows. introduced. ee 
himself with the sunny gladness of one who could enter into ca 
all pure joys.’’ Young people need these happy fellowships ive 
ecause ‘‘happiness is as vital in religion as laughter is in the isa 

_ healthy child.’’ Merriment is not a ‘‘piety destroyer.’’ Pure BED 
be fun does not sever young people from the church but welds 
_ them to it. Dr, Reisner says: ‘‘The funless young person is — a) 
ks sleepy or tricky. Every red-blooded, energetic, vimful young 
“person is bubbling over with fun and must lét it out and feed — 
es its desires. If the church directs its expression and aids in 
. furnishing the right kind, gratitude will cement the heart to 
religion. The enthusiastic, cheery and obstacle- thwarting op- 

‘timism of youth will then turn itself to aid the church, the rf 
“object of affection.’’ 
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ae : Pure fan in abundance can be furnished young people, 
amusements about which their conscience asks no questions, 
- And the enjoyment of these harmless amusements will keep them = 
3 from seeking those which are harmful. All these harmless 
§ social pleasures can be made helpful in many other ways. They 
ean help to stimulate educational development. Many amuse- 
ments can be made highly educational. Young people will 
absorb information without special study in a pleasurable way. roth 
4 _ They can help to spread information and to stimulate zeal for é 
_ the missionary cause and for philanthropic enterprizes. The Ve BM 
by-products of proper social culture surpass in value the so- 
eial culture itself. We quote Dr. Reisner again when he says: — Mi j 
Be: Appeal to chivalry in youth and they will remove mountains. = 
_ If, therefore, we employ happiness to attract them to us, and 
_ then in a joyous atmosphere light up an open door, the crowd ie 
“ae will file through into the field of winning endeavor.’’ Books = = | 
‘ abound with information on how to conduct these social gather- an 
4 ings in a helpful way. Among these ‘‘Social Plans for Young pes 
- People for Pleasure and Profit,’’ by Christian F. Reisner, is 
Bi worthy of special mention. 
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ae 


6. The right kind of service See fae 


My ie people of energy should be kept busy in Christian serv- 


_ They ought to be yoked up to some tasks that call for ke 


ane high pressure service. There are such tasks in the church and 





in the world surrounding them, which demand youthful serv- = 


ice. They can be put to work in the educational service of — 
the church in the Sunday-school. Dr. Arlo A. Brown says: “ 
- €*Probably three-fourths of our Sunday-school teachers began ae 
teaching before they were twenty; certainly eighty per cent of | 


them began teaching before they were more than twenty- 


 four.’’ This being the case we must continue to get young ~ 


people linked up with this kind of service during the period 
of later adolescence. There are many tasks in the young peo- 
ple’s society that need to be performed by the young people 
during this period of life. Then an abundance of work can be 
found in the various philanthropies of our day, the associated 


_ charities, the temperance organizations and the manifold beney- 


olent enterprizes of modern times. Many can be enlisted for 


_ training service. ‘‘There is a time in life when people must 


be trained for the highest possible Christian usefulness, or their 
best opportunity to serve will be lost. Such a time is covered 


_ by the years which limit this department. ?? The age in which 


we live needs young people enlisted in service who have ‘‘em- 
pires in their thinking’’ and ‘‘ideas in their brains,’’ and who 
specialize in the ‘‘ wholly impossible,’’ saying: 


‘Got any rivers that are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly Impossible, 

Doing what nobody ever could do.’’ 


7 The right kind of co-operative King- 


dom service. Co-operation must be the watchword of the 


twentieth century. In the reconstructed world it must become 
predominant. The young people of our day and age must be 
trained to co-operative service. Mr. J. L. Alexander says: 
‘‘Kingdom conquest demands co-operative effort from all 
who call themselves Christian. The kingdom knows no sec- 
tarian or denominational barriers. Families give priority to 
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whether they be men, women or ae The 


co-operative: sans for Sigs is : twofold—the « of 
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A, ‘The chief. aie of merit in these older voys? anc 
ey conferences are: ee 
De “(1,.). They euEpares the olde: boy mat gin to greater ie 
- Christian effort. ! 
era) They demonstrate that Scatioen is not a lonely vir- 
_ tue by bringing members of like-minded Cimiehan boys or girls | 
together. Sra hae h.! 
_ £3.) They afford the boy or girl first- handed ‘nowledge } 
_ of the Sunday-school’s problems. 
££ (4.) ‘They develop leadership:— 
(a) Under boy or girl officers. 
**(b) By open discussion. eee ey 
ss €*(e@)-s#By placing responsibility. 4 
ae _ €€(d) By delegate’s authority. saad 
REPAY: *€(5.) They furnish programs of service. 
‘*(6.) They promote consecration through the ‘ Forward 
Step’ evangelistic meetings. 
eee ‘ae ‘The above points of merit constitute the aims of the 
older boy and girl conferences. Fy 
Y $f These conferences may be one day, two days, or three 
days in duration. State or provincial conferences usually be-— 
gin on Friday evening and run through Saturday and Sunday, — 
c while the city or county conferences begin on Saturday after- 
‘noon and continue through Sunday. The conference is set up. 
_ by an advisory committee, but boys or girls are elected by the Bile 
conference itself as the administrative officers, The program eta: 
gen S donle with local Sunday-school adolescent work and a ‘For- 



























“ward Step’ evangelistic meeting for commitment to Christ and 
service is the culminating feature. When these conferences 


care carefully planned, they mean a new Sunday-school enthus- 


iasm for the adolescent. The International Sunday-School Asso- 


ciation Secondary Leaflet, No. 6, is the best authority on this 
subject. It provides details and programs. 


‘<The inter-Sunday-school older boys’ or older girls’ coun- 


cil is the second co-operative Sunday-school method. The coun- 
' cil is a permanent body of boys or girls who meet monthly, at 
least, to lay plans for the promotion of Sunday-school adoles- 
cent work. There is an advisory committee of adults, which 


works with the council members. The members of the council | 


are usually elected at the older boys’ or girls’ conference and 
serve the term of one year. The permanent plans of the con- 
ference are entrusted to the inter-Sunday-school council for 
consummation. Details of the working plans of these councils 
may be had in the International Sunday-School Association 
Secondary Leaflet, No. 5.’” 

It is through this co-operative kingdom service the church 
must carry out Christ’s great world conquest commission: 
“*Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 

commanded you: and lo! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.’’ 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


I. Aims in rel. ed. of y. men and y. women. 

1. To est. them in the faith. 2. Direct them saf. thr. time 
of rom. 3. Give them a vis. of gen. altruism. 4. Help 
them find God-ap. calling. 5, Train them to bee. good 
homeb. ; 

II. Course of proced. to accomp. this purpose, 

i. Right k. of organ. Class. Dep. 2. Right k. of equipm. 
3. Prop. less. courses. Reg. opt. 4. Prop. meth. of teach. 
Lect. Discuss. 5. Right k. of soc. cult. 6. Right k. of 
serv. enlistment. 7. Right kind of co-op. Kingd. act. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why is a knowledge of the principles of work with young 
men so important? State the aims we should seek to reach in 





of ° 
ome-building? What kind of class organizatio 
his department? Why should the departmer 
in larger schools and how? Describe the eq 
ecessary for this department. What lesson courses s 
this department? What methods of teaching 
uld be employed? Why and how should social culture be 
‘promoted among young people? Why and how should young 
p t nlisted for service? What part should they ta 
tative Kingdom service and how? Set eh) 





















The \ Work of ths Adult | 


Division. — 
















ji ing aches we aironted dutsntion is some of ‘the special eae 
_ acteristics of the adult, It will be Fionae for the Bindemt 





acteristics of adult life in mind in the eae of this lesson and 
the lessons following on the work of the adult division. 


_ The: se la between a child and. a shit AS: an adult 


f In the lesson on the adult pupil in Vol. I. we ‘id’ not ae 
the adult department. It, too, can be graded and, must be. 
Peeded as far as its religious education is concerned. It is 
true that the adult is emancipated from age limits. In adult 
life the groups widen. Fullgrown persons of all ages can mingle 



















put between them. But still there is a difference between per- : 
$ sons in the state of early maturity and full maturity and old 
yee Hach one of these three stages of adult life constitutes 





“needs special religious education to aid them in fulfilling their 
‘life tasks. The purpose of this lesson is to show the special 
characteristics of these three periods of adult life and the. 
special religious instruction BAe, need. 
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“y 1 L “The special characteristics of the three periods of ae 


tare! life. 


1 The characteristics of early maturity. ’ 


Many who are passing through the period of early maturity 
have not yet completed their career of reconstruction. For 


fuller light on this subject ‘see lesson IV. on types of adult 
‘study of the Bible. They are testing, as it were, the founda- 


tions upon which their faith rests. They are examining crit- 





ically the declarations of the Bible on which their faith is a” 


 puilt in order to become fully assured of its security. Such a 
test if honestly pursued will lead them to a fixed and immov- 


able faith. They will enter into the period of greatest faith 
for this is found in mature minds. They become so firmly 


- eonvinced of God’s existence and fellowship that they ask no 
more proofs. They are as positive of it as they are of their 


own existence. 

During this period of early maturity, too, they: are con- 
fronted by new tasks. They assume new social obligations— 
obligations toward their life partners and their children and 


-as home-builders toward the community, and nation in which 


they live. They are also confronted with new economic tasks. 
They are paddling their own canoes, working out their own 
economie salvation through some life occupation. This, too, is 
a great task to be industrious, economical and thrifty without 


being swept into a life of greed and selfishness. They are 
confronted with new civic tasks. With the ballot in their hands 


they are coregents in the government of the nation. A great 
responsibility is laid upon them through the various new tasks 
they must perform. They need divine guidance to find the 
right solution of each and every problem that springs up in 


their various tasks. No other book will furnish them the light 


they really need in the performance of their tasks but the 
Bible. 

_ They also pass through a series of new experiences in the 
period of early maturity. They are really taking their first 


course in the great school of human experience. This is a school 


in which some people learn a few simple lessons at a great 


expense and others learn no other lesson except the one that — 


the way of the transgressor is hard. They pass through a 
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series of both painful and pleasant experiences. Hardly any- 
one gets through this period of life without aches of some kind, 
either heartaches or aches of the body. These varied exper- 
iences call for divine guidance. The adult must be kept in 
prosperity from forgetting God and in adversity from hope- 
less despair. 

2. The characteristics of full maturity. 
The period of full maturity extends from 45-65. With some it 
is shorter and others longer. This period constitutes the second 
course in the school of experience. The adult passes from the 
first course in the school of experience into this second course 
with a new measure of knowledge. It is said that a person 
is either a fool or a physician at forty. He has either failed — 
completely to learn how to take care of himself or has fully 
learned it. He has learned through a helpful experience how 
to busband and to make the best possible use of his powers. 
He not only enters this period of mature life with a new 
measure of helpful knowledge, but also with the full develop- 
ment of his physical and mental powers. This is the period 
in life in which he can reach the zenith of his usefulness and 
do his best work. 

During this period in life he needs special instruction in 
the deep things of God, because he is able to grasp them and 


he needs divine information and inspiration in the performance 


of the tasks committed to him by an overruling providence. 
During this period, too, he aspires toward a prolongation of 
his working life. He still cherishes a bright hope for the 
life that now is, but a different hope from that of childhood 
and youth. When a person is at his best he must frequently 
pass through sore trials. Temptations, ‘sorrows and tribula- 
tions threaten to engulf him and to paralyse his activity. 
Sorrows increase with the increase of years. He needs special 
divine help to overcome all obstacles and to persevere in the 
work of the Lord. 

38. The characteristics of old age. Some of 
course become prematurely old. Others get old gradually. 
All who live long enough reach the age of senility. This per- 
iod does not appear suddenly and harshly, but gradually and 
gently. It too helps to beautify the decline of life. 
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, ZUtisa period of physical and mental decline. Some of 
the senses begin to weaken, vision becomes dull as well as the 
sense of hearing. Some of the vital organs undergo a marked 
change so that the diet of those who reach this period must 
be'changed. There is also a mental decline. Cogs begin to 
slip in the mental mechanism of memory and the mental facul- 
ties are no longer able to grapple with heavy mental problems. 

It is a period of dependence. Some become dependent 
upon their children for physical support, because they are no 
longer able to be breadwinners themselves. But even if they 
have laid up something for a rainy day they become physically 
weak and need the help of others to move about. They be- 
come unable to help themselves and must lean on others. They 
are made conscious of their human frailty and their de- 
pendence upon stronger powers. They realize that their outer 
man is péerishing and they need the comforting assurance of 
the divine Word that their inner man is renewed day by day. 
They need to be assured of the divine support even to old 
age. ‘‘Even to hoar hairs will I carry you,’’ God says. The 
everlasting arms are always underneath the helpless pilgrim. 

This is also a period of reminiscence. The person in old 
age has retired from active life and lives a reminiscent life 
of the days of his former activity. The past is ever present 
to him and furnishes him many a feast of delights. His life, 
too, is still full of hope, but not a hope for the life that now 
is, but for that which is to come. He hopes for an endless 
prolongation of his life after this life. He hopes for eternal 
life, for an immediate sunrise in the life to come after the 
sunset of his life upon. earth. 

II. The special religious instruction needed by adults 
during these periods of maturity. We will not designate this 
special religious instruction in a specific way for each one of 
the three periods of life, but rather in a general way covering 

1. Courses of doctrinal instruction. Doc- 
trinal instruction will establish them in the faith and will 
satisfy their hunger for the deeper things of divine revela- 
tion. Seeds of doubt sown into the heart will produce a crop 
of unbelief. The seeds of divine truth will reinforce faith 
and make it strong and immovable, Adults like to feast on 
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the expounded Word of God. They want to be led into a 
deeper knowledge of divine truth and into a deeper experience 
of the divine life. Special Bible courses as well as courses 
showing the marvellous development of God’s kingdom upon 
earth will be greatly appreciated by adult classes. 

2. Coursesonapplied Christianity. A great 
variety of courses can be taught on applied Christianity. 
Christianity applied in the home life needs to be taught. 
There religion must appear and come to full fruition. Chris- 
tianity applied in business life. What a course of study that 
implies. And the Bible furnishes abundant material for les- 
sons of this kind. Christianity applied in life’s recreations 
and amusements. Man needs recreation and amusement and 
the Bible furnishes light on the subject how Christianity can 
be applied here. Christianity applied in’ international life 
will form a splendid course of study in our day of international 
complications. Christianity applied in retired life would con- 
stitute a fine course for the aged. We must study the funda- 
mental truths for daily living as well as the fundamental obli- 
gations that are imposed upon us for daily life and these we 
find in the Word of God. 

38. Courses on the last things, socalled 
eschatological courses. We need a great deal of 
information on this subject. We are hastening to the end of 
our life and the world movements are hastening toward some ° 
great end. We are anxious to know what awaits us at our end, 
what awaits our souls and our bodies. We are anxious to know 
the outcome of the great conflict that is going on in the world 
between the forces of darkness and light, the kingdom of the devil 
and that of God. There is only one book that gives us glimpses 
into the future. The Bible is the only prophetic book and we 
do well to heed it as a light that shineth in a dark place until 
the day dawn and the daystar arise in your hearts (2 Pet. 1: 
19.) The study of the last things in the Word will cause the 
rainbow of hope to shine brightly over our clouds of sorrow 
and will give us the assurance in the midst of all the turmoil 
of this life that right will ultimately triumph over might and 
that the cause of Christ will triumph over the forces of anti- 
Christ and that triumphant grace will appear in its full glory 
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in the final overthrow of all the forces of i 
Bible study along this line will be of wonderful help 1 
who are rapidly approaching the end of their own ear 
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Ad. per arriv. at f. growth. : 
Three per. of ad. 1. Early mat. Full mat. Old age. 
I, The sp. char. of the three per. of mat. 1. ean), 
4, (Of earl. mat. Reconst. new tasks, new exp. rice 
2. Of Full mat. New know. Full pow. Best serv. 
3. Of old age. Deel. Depend. Remin. Hope. ae 
. The spe. rel. inst. needed by ad. dur. these per. ase, ; 
1. Courses of doct. inst. Faith. Satisf. = - ment be 
2. «Courses of appl. Chr. Home, bus., Pleas., Pol. % 
8. «Courses of 1. Th. Life. Human life. } 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

















What do we mean by the term adult? Why should the 
ii some grading in the adult department? Name the t 
periods of mature life. State some of the characteristics 
early maturity? Why do adults of this period need Bible 
struction? State the characteristics of full maturity. Why 
do these need to be religiously instructed? State the char- | 
_ aeteristics of old age. Along what lines do these people need 
i _ Biblical instruction? Why should adults receive doctrinal in- 
struction? Why instruction on applied Christianity? Why 

on the last things? ie 
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CHAPTER II. | 
RELIGIOUS IDEALS OF MIDDLE LIFE AND OLD AGE. 


We all harbor ideals in our minds and strive to realize 
them. We cannot succeed in any realm of life without endeav- 
oring to realize ennobling ideals. Children, youths and adults 
are constantly creating ideals within their minds and endeav- 
oring to translate them into life. An ideal is an imaginary, 
not a concrete thing. It is something supremely excellent and 
very desirable. It is not merely the thing that has ‘been at- 
tained or is to be attained but the best conceivable thing that 
could possibly be attained. 


We all outgrow our ideals with our increasing years. Some 
ideals we realize and we realize that others cannot be realized. 
The ideals of childhood no longer fit in the period of youth, 
and youthful ideals are misfits in the period of manhood, and 
those of full maturity no longer answer the purpose in the 
period of old age. Ideals change as we change. When I was 
a child I had ideals as a child and I strove to realize them in 
a childish way, but when I became a man I put away childish 
ideals. In the period of childhood and particularly in the 
period of youth we harbor many ideals that are unattainable. 
Even unattainable religious ideals are harbored by many in the 
period of youth. Adult Christians are usually not perfect 
enough to suit the critical minds of youth and they aim to be- 
come wellnigh perfect Christians when they espouse the cause 
of Christ. They have a very lofty ideal of what the Christian 
life ought to be. They plan in their Christian ideal ‘‘to have 
their heads reach unto the stars,’’ but they usually find when 
it comes to actual performance ‘‘that their heads do not reach 
the ceiling.’’? They find their ideal unattainable. The re- 
ligious ideals of young people must be divested from many 
extremes. As people pass on to the period of middle life they 
find themselves possessed of a new kind of ideals, that is, of 
ideals greatly changed and moderated. 
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It is the purpose of this lesson to point out some ideals 
of middle life and old age and to show how these can be 

realized. ; 

I. Religious ideals of middle life and how to realize them. 
The religious ideals of middle life are of a peculiar nature. 
This life lies midway between the periods of youth and old 
age. Both these periods more or less affect the ideals of middle 
life. The experiences of the period of youth and the anticipa- 
tions of a coming old age give more or less color to the ideals 
of middle life. Let us note: 

1. Some of the religious ideals of middle life. We will 
find these ideals largely different from those harbored earlier 


in life. In the period of middle life we have, 


a) A different ideal of the future. The 
romantic and highly colored vision of the future of youth 
has vanished away and we take life at a lower level of ex- 
| pectations. We no longer cling to a fictitious view of future 
life, but we have a vision of real life. This does not rob the 
future of its real glory, but reveals the glory of life’s real- 
ities instead of the imaginary glories that we had looked for. 
On this lower level of expectations greater things are in store 
than on the higher level of imaginary glories. The person in 
middle life has emerged fully from every world of make-be- 
lieve and he thirsts for the world.of reality. Hence his ideals 
of the future are ideals of real life values instead of imagin- 
ary values. 

b) A differentideal of hisown knowledge. 
There is a time in the period of adolescence when a person 
knows more than he ever will know again. This overestima- 
tion of one’s own knowledge follows up many individuals until 
they reach the period of middle life. A certain writer says 
in his younger years he made a pretence to omniscience, but 
now in middle life he admits his ignorance. His ideal of his 
knowledge has been splendidly modified. Now he has a chance 
to learn. The person who is conscious of his ignorance is 
ready to imbibe knowledge. He no longer considers it a 
“humiliation to be compelled to answer many questions with 
the modest and humble: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ His conscious 
ignorance eclipses his pretended omniscience, 
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ce) A different ideal of life’s pleasures. 
Life, in a sense, is not so rapturous as it was before, but it is) 
vastly more interesting. He is at best an onlooker on some 
of the rapturous games that he can no longer play. The high 
tide of youthful vivacity has passed away. ‘‘I am so glad,’’ 
gaid a young person to an older person, ‘‘that you are not 
vivacious. It’s not nice to be vivacious when you are old.”’ 
And yet persons in the prime of life enjoy greater pleasures 
than those younger in years. Things that seemed to be the 
dreariest abstractions earlier in life get to be full of vitality. 
Hundreds of thoughts that seemed exceedingly dull in former 
years seem to have been resurrected to a new and: glorious 
life. And these are pleasures of a higher order, inward de- 
lights that shine as the stars forever and ever. 

d) A different ideal of life’s adversities. 
They have learned to look over life’s troubles instead of look- 
ing at them. They see blessings in disguise in many of life’s 
adversities. Death does not harrow the feelings of older per~ 
sons as it does the young. They have learned to know in a 
measure through a blessed experience that ‘¢all things work 
together for good to them that love God, who are called ac- 
cording to his purpose.’’ They have discovered the silver 
lining around the cloud of sorrow, and realize that their ‘‘light 
affliction, which is but for a moment worketh out for them 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’’? They 
have learned to enjoy the peace that comes from the inevitable. 

e) A different ideal of one’s fallibility. 
The Christian in middle life is governed by great moral max- 
ims to which he endeavors to be true. His standard of the 
Christian life is frequently very much higher than his life. 
He may feel strong enough to promise unfaltering fidelity 
toward the Master and then find out that his fallibility is ridic- 
ulously out of proportion to his great moral maxims. He no 
longer boasts of his strength, but of his weakness, for when he 
is weak then he is strong. As his confidence in God waxes his 
self-confidence wanes. 

f) A different ideal of the spirit of toler- 
ance. Through a sober, subdued reflection we get away from 
the tyranny of convention. We find the world a cooler world 








thant it toed to te. “We find a we Snoata no otaen ‘bet 
f appointed professors for the Chair of Conduct, but persons — 
harboring a tolerant spirit. There must be no more impossible _ 
» persons in the world to us. The spirit of toleration will cause 2 
if us to, judge others leniently. We will no longer pray for fire 
ai from heaven upon those who harbor other opinions than we do, 
but we judge them in that broad and fairminded manner = 
| Christ when he said: ‘‘He that is not against me is with me.’ 
a vin! . g) Adifferent idea of life’s possibilities 
of. usefulness. In middle life people discover that life’s 
usefulness increases with each decade, and that life is worth - 
_ living even if the years roll on and take us into the period 
RES. of old age, the period of life’s decline. With an increase of 
experimental knowledge and of practically developed power 

and with a purified vision life’s usefulness does not decline, 
even if we pass into the quiescent state. All these and other 
religious ideals of the period of middle life are exceedingly 
valuable to the person who harbors them. But ideals alone 
will not suffice; they must be realized. Note: 

2. How to realize them. These ideals can be realized. 
a) By overcoming the difficulties that 

- standinthe way of their realization, Many are 

the difficulties between ideals and their realization. The hill 
difficulty must always be surmounted in the realization of one’s 
ideals. The struggle between life’s possibilities and apparent | 
impossibilities is a perpetual one. But to him that believeth 
all things are possible in the fulfilment of legitimate ideals. 
‘We must ever with God’s help down the monster impossibility 
to secure the possible realization of our ideals. 
bp) By making use of all the means avail- 





























able for their realization, We can never realize : s 
all our ideals by relying upon our own strength. We need di- 
vine‘ help and the help of our brethren in order to achieve the pee 


great purpose of realizing our ideals. We must set the sails F 
of our ship of faith to the winds of divine promises and thus ae 
he wafted into the harbor of gloriously realized ideals. \ 

¢e) By sparing no effort to realize every ines 
one of ourideals in middle life. Without our co- Jk 
operation we will not enjoy the operations of divine grace. 
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We must keep the eye of faith open to see the bright side of 
even the dark side of life. We must keep the hand of faith 
constantly clasped in God’s protecting hand and we must keep 
walking by faith in the footsteps of our Master and then we 
shall without fail realize these ideals. 

II. The religious ideals of old age and how to realize 
them. The religious ideals of old age differ again more or less 
from those of middle life. New ideals spring up in the minds 
of old people. Life’s sunset is beautified to quite an extent 
through these ideals of old age. We cannot direct attention 
to all these ideals. We will note 

1. Some religious ideals of old age. Most devout persons 
who reach the period of old age have 

a) Anewideal of old age itself. They used to 
dread its approach, but now they say with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton: ‘‘It is the hey-day of life; the grandest season allot- 
ted to mortals.’’ They do not endure old age as captives, ‘‘but 
they walk down the declivity of life with old age as a com- 
panion.’? They say with Browning: 


‘¢Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.’’ 


Wellington exclaimed. on one oceasion: ‘‘What masks are 
these uniforms to hide cowards!’’ Emerson says: “Dim sight, 
deafness, a cracked voice, snowy hair, short memory and sleep 
are but masks of age. All is not age that wears them. There 
are many young hearts under fourscore winters.’’ Ecclesiastes 
chapter 12. contains a description of a sinner’s old age, whereas 
Ps. 92: 14. 15 gives us a description of a righteous man’s old 
age. ‘They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall 
be fat and flourishing; to show that the Lord is upright; he 
is my rock and there is no unrighteousness in him.’’ 

b) A new ideal of the present life. They 
have retired from active life and have an opportunity to look 
at life from the outside and see what this present life really 
is. Those who are in the current of active life find that their 
real world is a world of plans, which like a stream carries 
them on to a speedy fulfilment. They get very little enjoy- 
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ment out of the present life, except that of labor and a measure 
of success. Old people who view life from the outside obtain 
new conceptions of life. They discover one’s rights in the 
present. They assume a receptive attitude, open their minds 
and drink in the blessings that life still has in store for them. 
Their life is refreshed by opening up again ‘‘the springs of 
choice.” A 

ec) Anew ideal of time. It is to them a time of 
revaluation. They begin to number their days. They make 
‘a conscious use of their time. They used to make an un- 
conscious use of it in their younger years. They number their 
days now so that they may apply their hearts to wisdom. They 
are neither spendthrifts nor misers in the use of their time. 
The misers number their days by subtraction. They neither 
waste nor lose time. They live in the day. They make the 
most of the day and the hour saying to themselves: ‘‘ Well at 
any rate I have still today in my own hands.’? 


d) A new ideal of service. They realize that 
they cannot render the service they used to render in their 
more vigorous years. ‘‘No one ean compete with two gen- 
erations.’’ But they realize that they can still render some 
service in a reminiscent, reflective and creative way. They 
can instruct and inspire others through their splendid remin- 
iscences. They can reflect upon God’s goodness as manifested 
in nature and human life and direct the attention of younger 
minds to it. A little boy, whose grandpa always spoke of the 
beauties of nature and of God’s manifested beauty in nature 
to his grandchild, wished he had his grandpa’s eyes, so that 
he too could see all this beneficent grandeur. Our aged life 
circumscribed by insurmountable conditions can still be a life 
‘¢ in which every spark of the dying embers is used te give 
light and warmth to some other life.’? 


e) A new ideal'of bodily life. The old are 
learning to do without this body. ‘‘Age,’’ says a writer, ‘‘is 
a loss of what we can well spare, muscular strength, organic 
instinets, gross bulk and the works that belong to these.’’ 
The working intellect, abiding knowledge and working skill 
prove immortality. The glory that comes through love and 
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truth never fades away. The bodily life is but an earthly 
tabernacle, that must be dissolved to make room for a house 
not made with hands eternal in the heavens. 


f) A newideal of readiness. The aged person 
has a different conception of readiness from those who are 
still engaged in the active employments of life. They set 
their house in order and keep it in order. They are like 
servants with their loins girded waiting for the Master. They 
are in a quiescent mood to take them home. They are taking 
their last lessons in friendship upon earth. Good friends take 
eare of them, stand by them and show them every kindness 
until they go sweeping through the gates into the new Jeru- 
salem and are greeted there by their Saviour at their entrance 
into the realms of glory. 


g) Anewideal ofthe life beyond. They pass 
on to a nobler service beyond from ‘‘a beautiful Now to a 
a better to Be.’? Their ideal of heaven is purer, grander, 
more inspiring than it ever was before. The nearer they get 
to the New Jerusalem and the more complete their fore- 
_ glimpses of heaven through faith are, the more glorious heaven 
will appear to them. The radiance of the heavenly world 
which they absorb through a living faith makes them radiant 
with a glorious hope. They do not wish to repeat the journey 
through life again, but they would rather pass on to the higher 
and the better life. These religious ideals of old age can he 
realized. Let us see. . 


2. How they are realized. They are realized: 


a) Through the cultivation of a quiescent 
spirit. They come to talk less of old age and when they 
talk of it they have a good word to say for it. They learn to 
submit to the inevitable. The more quietly this is done the 
better. What can’t be cured must be endured) It becomes 
not a forced but a voluntary endurance. They learn to say 
in the decline of life: ‘‘Not my will be done, but thine.’’ 
If God has the right of way all worthy ideals will be realized. 

b) Through a firm reliance on the ever- 
lasting arms that are underneath. We must 
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* e+) peels a patient ne hopeful waiting 
for the sunset of earthly life. The last years of 
_ life especially eall for the cultivation of the virtue of patience. — 
_ This is a virtue we need for this life, not for the life to come. e 
: We need no patience in heaven, but we need a lot of patience — 
to get to the place where we need no more patience. Our, 8 
patience: must not be a trifle shorter than our tribulations. San 
_ Coupled with patience must be the blessed hope of endless a 
"glory. This hope maketh not ashamed. It is anchored within ¥ ‘ 
‘the veil and will land us ultimately in the realms of endless _ a 
ay and eternal youth, 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 









Tdeal= =Imag. not cone. best th. conceiv. Star realized, oth- 
ers misfits. Youth’s matt. id. 


I. Id. of mid. 1. Pecul. affected by past and fut. 


_. 1. Some id. of mid. life. a) Diff. id. of fut. b) Of his 
Reet own knowl. c) Of life’s pl. d) Life’s adv. e) Of . 


ones fallib. f£) Of sp. of to. g) Of life’s poss. of — 
usefuln. 


be, _ 2. How realis. a)Overe. diff. in way of real, b) Mak. use 
PoRieaN of all avail. means. c) Spare no eff. 


Peta a?. Ta) of’ ola age: 


1. Some id. of old age. a) A new id. of oid age. b) Of 
the pr. life. c) Of time. d) Of serv. e) Of bod. life. 
f) Of read. g) Of life beyond. 


2. How realized. a) Cultiv. of quiescent. sp. b) Firm 
rel. on God. c) Pat. and hopeful waiting. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


What is an ideal? What happens to our ideals? What 
unattainable ideals are youths apt to harbor? State how the | 
religious ideals of middle life are affected by the youthful life 
of the past and approaching old age. 


What ideals of the future do persons in middle life cher- 
ish? How are their ideals of their own knowledge modified? 
What new ideals do they have of life’s pleasures? What new 
ideals do they cherish of adversity? What new ideals do they 
harbor of their own fallibility?, What new spirit of tolerance 
takes possession of their minds? What are their new ideals of 
life’s usefulness? How are these ideals realized? 


State the ideals of old age regarding old age itself. What 
ideals do old people cherish of the present life? Of time? 
Of service? Of bodily life? Of readiness for the world to 
come? Of life beyond? State how these ideals can be realized. 

we 







CHAPTER III. 
aa SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADULT CLASS. 


Every person who has reached the age of accountability 
its apnea endowed with a sense of responsibility. He finds himself — 
; a free moral agent capable of making a free choice and there- ae 
- fore responsible for the choice which he makes. Our ability 
to build up a good character through the grace of God makes — 
us accountable to God for our deeds and our misdeeds. There 
is not a pupil in the Sunday-school without some sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. But there are lesser and greater degrees _ 
of responsibility found among the pupils of a modern up-to-date 
Sunday-school. Less responsibility rests upon the child than 
- upon the youth or the adult. With an increase of light and an 





-_-—- inerease of social obligations comes an increase of responsibil- 
: ity. The adult possesses a larger degree of light than the child ci 
and has a much larger share of social obligations rest- E 
ing upon him, and hence he has special responsibilities to bear. 
It is the purpose of this lesson to direct attention to the spe- = — 


cial responsibilities which rest upon people who have reached Bet 
_ the adult stage of life. And many of these adults whom we 
have in the adult department of the Sunday-school need spe- 


- eial instruction in order that they may both know what to do ag 
and possess the power to do it to meet their great respon- — eS 
- sibilities. 4 


I. The special responsibilities that rest upon the adult 
class. The adult class of human society is specially responsible 
for the maintenance of the three great institutions of social 

_ life, namely the home, the church and the state. These three 
form a blessed trinity of successful social life. The family 
or the home, is the social unit, or the starting point out of — 
which all other social organisms have grown. Without a good 
substantial home life neither the church, nor the state ean 
thrive; nor can the home prosper without the uplifting and 
protecting aid of the church and the state. Adults are re- : 
sponsible ¥ 
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4. For the maintenance of a good home. 


life ‘‘The home,’’ says Dr. Cope, ‘‘is the chief aid of 
society to improve the race.’? Dr. Peabody in his book on 


Jesus Christ and the Social Question says: ‘‘ What is a Chris- 


tian family? It is not an extraordinary angelic or ascetic — 


group. It is simply a domestic group in which the spiritual 
ends of marriage are not obscured either by uncontrolled sel- 
fishness or by contaminating commercialism. Such a marriage 
has been created by the natural leadings of a pure love, and 
this single-minded affection becomes a permanent instinct of | 
life ...... In a Christian home the discipline of children 
is not so much a work of exhortation as of contagion. The 
prevailing climate of unaffected idealism strengthens the moral 


* constitution of the child. Thus the Christian family gets its 


unity and stability, not by outward regulation, but by the — 
natural processes of its inward life.’’ ‘It is this kind of a fam- 
ily life adults are to maintain. The Christian religion alone 

makes such a family life possible. ‘‘Christianity is a religion — 


- of ideal family life.’’ Its largest joy is ‘‘to enrich the world 


with other lives.’?? The great task of building up pure char- 
acters, of cultivating the spirit of true devotion, of training 
children for social life, of building up an ideal democracy, 
falls to the lot of adults who are maintaining a good home 
life. These home-builders need the help of Bible instruction, 
for the Bible ‘‘ glorifies the family’’ and is ‘‘the staunch friend — 
of the home.’’ Dr. Bovard says: ‘‘It should not be surprizing 
that such a social institution as the home should greatly modify 
the personal characteristics and needs of the men and women 
who bear its responsibilities. Their mental attitudes change; 
their spiritual hungers are more insistent; their self-sufficiency 
wanes and their need of God becomes more real.’ 7 A keen 
sense of their special responsibilities makes them deeply con- 
scious of special needs and there is only one book in the world 
which reveals to them the abundant supply which exists to 
meet all their needs. 


2, For the maintenance of church life. It 
is the adult portion of the church that has to maintain the 
life and existence of the church through moral and financial 
support. The adults hold the offices of the church and help 
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to manage its work of evangelization, education and edifica- 
tion. The adults possess the means, the talents, the wisdom 
to perform these tasks and into their hands they are commit- 
ted. It is a great task to help to maintain the life of the 
church in any community. This cannot be done by mere cash 
and officialism. It requires an excellent state of grace, an 
exemplary character and life, wise direction so that the chil- 
dren and the young people will be trained to perform these 
tasks, when their parents and supervisors are no longer with 
them. Such a task imposes a special responsiblity upon those 
who are called upon to perform it. And especially when we 
bear in mind, that it has more to do than simply to keep wor- 
ship alive. Dr. Bovard says: ‘‘The church today must be a 
community force. She cannot satisfy her conscience if she 
undertakes nothing more than to keep worship alive. She 
must lead all the agencies that seek to establish the rule of 
God in human affairs.’? And in order to do this the persons 
upon whom the chief responsibility rests need the information 
and the inspiration that Bible lore will impart unto them. 
The adult section of humanity is specially responsibile. 


3. For the maintenance of a good civic 
life. They are the citizens upon whom the heat and the 
burden of full civie life rests. As citizens of the commonwealth 
to which they belong they must first of all help to build up 
this commonwealth through the pursuit of some legitimate, 
helpful vocation. They must not be social defectives; but 
strong social units, who are not merely consumers, but above 
all contributors to the common welfare of the race. Hach 
adult, who is capable of rendering service is under obligation 
to render service of a helpful nature to others. Dr. Bovard 
very pertinently says: ‘‘Economic prosperity is fundamental 
to the triumphs of Christian character and culture. No nation 
ean ever hope to develope her character resources to the high 
degree of richness and efficiency that God has made possible 
without developing her material resources to their fullest 
capacity.’’ 

Every adult has special civic duties to perform. The bal- 
lot is placed in his hands, so that he is responsible in a measure 
for the way his country is governed or misgoverned. He is 





ts er and eisrki zou! It falls to his lot ‘to cine fo 


his country and its rulers and to foster the spirit of tru 
patriotism in his home, in his church and in the performan > 


of all his civic duties. Here, too, he will find the need of 


[ Biblical instruction to furnish him the necessary light an 
courage to do his whole duty as a citizen both of the kingdom, 
of heaven and of some commonwealth on earth. He NTN? 





_ impose upon the adult class. The adult classes loaded down wit 
ee yeaa pls are under sabia tony | si 


ever geen seeking” eh guidades. Dr. Bovard says: ‘ a 
average man is seeing that the Bible is a book of life; that: 


wy translated to the world in terms of life and conduct. Such Fy 
_-_—_—__— praetical use of the Bible calls for study—frank, fearless, eager 
__—_—__study.’”? ‘The Bible is in reality the book of life. This every 








a and culminating in life, has come back to life with transform- 
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‘to eternal life, which is a life of love. It shows us that Christ 
-- ig the way to God and the genuine spiritual life. 

It, too, shows us the true way through life in all its rianisold 2 
relations in the home, the church and the state. If we want 
to find out the right course to pursue in prosperity and ad- 
‘S versity we will find it plainly mapped out in the Word of God. 
And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee saying, This is 
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ye turn to the left.’’ Is. 30: 21. No one has ever gone astray, 


II. The obligations which these special responsibilities ais 


a it must be transmuted into moral and spiritual fiber, and then 


ancient book rules a very modern owrld.’’ Bishop Hughes Ne 
says: ‘‘The Christian’s Bible, written by life, tested by ite “ 


; _ the way, walk, ye in it, when ye turn to the right and when © 





ee ing power.’’ This book of life shows its students the true: bagos 
way to life and through life. We must find the way to life, 
before we can find the true way through life. We must be 
---—s ‘born into the new Christian life, before we can see the Iing=", 5) 
dom of God. The Bible is the only book that shows us the way 











life divine, and the divine way through life. Adults need | 
"divine guidance all the way through life and» in all their Te 
tions of life. no 


ance of their tasks, ‘‘ Without me,’’ or ‘‘apart from me,’” 
the Saviour said to his disciples, ‘‘ye can do nothing.’’ Sep- 
arated from the supply of power we are powerless. Education 
alone will not suffice to set people aright. Our knowledge may © 


on, paths near the gates of hell. We may be willing to do 
-God’s will and still be powerless to do it. Joshua told the 
people after they had declared their willingness to serve God, 
_ ye cannot serve God and when they still insisted upon serving oe ja 
aden, he told them to incline their hearts unto the Lord God Aa 
of Israel. Josh. 24: 15-25. Adults will become conscious of 
H a their importance, when they attempt to perform their life- 


“divine energy to do all that their various relationships in life — 2 
_ demand. There is only one source and supply of power, which — 
enables an adult to do all things that he ought to do. It is BS 
to this source and supply of power the Word of God leads us. 
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2 To seek divine energy for the perforae 











reach up to the gates of heaven, while our feet may wander — a 
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ha 
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tasks. They will discover their need of a new dynamic, of 


It shows us our impotence as well as the power which we may — 
have. ‘‘I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 

me.’’ Phil. 4: 13. Paul declares this as a fact verified through | 3 
experience. He never came up against a task that he could ¥ 
not. do in the manifold experiences and trials of his life. We “iG 
are admonished in the Bible to be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might. We are not supposed to undertake any _ | 
of our tasks in our own strength, but in the strength which the 
Lord imparts. And we are told that he will supply all our need 
according to the riches of his grace in Christ Jesus. This di- : 
vine reenforcement is daily needed by all adults in the per- 
formance of their manifold duties: They need the assurance hy 
that as their days so shall their strength be. The study of the 
divine Word will direct them to the true source of all spiritual 
and moral power. The unction from above will enable them 
to become fruitful in every good work and to meet their spe- 
cial. responsibilities. 





“% date ‘need a be auhuiated™ ie ine fe 

‘the. Word of God to perform their tasks. They are 

‘ tly handicapped in their work through indolence and _ ae 
- discouragements. The indolent person needs the spur and the oy 

discouraged person needs consolation. The Bible is supplied 
_ with both these remedies. It admonishes the sluggard to go oe 

> to the ant and to consider her ways to see how she iene 

t ‘provident activity secures her own welfare as well as that. of 
os the community in which she lives. It says to the discouraged = 
3 one: ‘‘Lift up the hands, which hang down and the feeble “is 
_ knees: and make straight paths for your feet, lest that whick — 
ess 3 lame be turned out of the way; but let it rather be healed. eee: 
_ Heb, 12: 12, 13. It admonishes all ‘‘to do all things without — 

| murmurings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and 
harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke in the midst of a 
_-_-—erooked and perverse nation among whom ye shine as lights Sidi, rs 
in the world holding forth the word of life.’’ Phil. 2: 14-16. ry 


We need to be stimulated to sacrificial service. Such 
service is necessary to maintain home life. It is also frequently t 
necessary to maintain the fy of the nation and to promote the 
& oe, life of the church and the interests of God’s kingdom on earth. 
‘The study of God’s word stimulates activity, and the mutual 
_—s activity of our classmates will intensify our activity for the 

maintenance of the three great social institutions of life. Only 5 
' intelligent self-sacrificing service will help to build up these 
-_. institutions and to maintain them. Our faith must express 
‘itself through good works, ‘‘for we are his workmanship created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them.’’ Eph. 2: 10. Incessant 
activity is demanded both by divine command and by the great 
example of Jesus Christ. ‘‘We must work the work of him 
that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh when no man 
can work.’? Jno. 9: 4. Both the vanishing opportunity, as 
well as the success achieved through active service should 
cause us ‘‘to be stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord knowing that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.’’ 1 Cor. 15: 58. 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


‘Resp. Free m. ag. Deg. of resp. 
I. The spec. resp. that rests up. the ad. cl. 
1, For maint. of a gd. ho. life. Def. of ho. life. Eff. of. 


2. For maint. of Ch. life. Wk. of ad. Resp. f. Ch. tasks. 


3. For maint. of a gd. civ. life. Contr. vo. pay. pray. 
II. The obl. wh. th. sp. resp. imp. up. ad. 
1. To sk. div. guid. \Bibl. shows way to life and thr. life. 
2. To sk. div. energy. Ed. al. insuff. Hum. imp. Div. 


power 
3. To appl. the pow. Indol. Dise. Spir. Stim. to Sac. 
ser. | 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why are we endued with a sense of responsibility? Why 
are there various degrees of responsibility? Why are there 
special responsibilities resting upon those who have reached 
the adult stage of life? What three great social institutions 
have adults to maintain? State in your own words what Dr. 
Peabody says of the Christian family? How does the home 
modify the characteristics of those who bear its responsibilities? 
Why are adults specially responsible for the maintenance of 
Church life? What requisites are necessary for such a task? 
What must the Church of our day be? Why are adults spe- 
cially responsible for the maintenance of a good civic life? 
What can they do for the promotion of a sound civie life? 
Name three obligations which these special responsibilities 
impose upon the adult class. What light does the Bible furnish 
them for their guidance in the performance of these tasks? 
Why do they need to seek divine energy for the performance 
of their tasks? Why is incessant activity necessary in the 


Renter miansy of their tasks and how does Bible study stimulate 
it 





CHAPTER IV. | 
TYPES OF ADULT STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is a marvelous book. It is unlike all the other 
books which we read and study. We outgrow many other books, 
put no one outgrows the Bible. Children lay many books 
aside having outgrown them as they pass from one depart- 
ment in the school to the other. But no child and no youth 
lays the Bible aside because they have outgrown it.) >The 
Bible grows in our conceptions as our minds expand. It is 
always infinitely beyond our conceptions and our comprehen- 
sion and therefore we study it as long as we live. Other books 
we lay aside, because we have fully. mastered thir contents, 
but the Bible we can never lay aside for this reason. No one 
has ever fully mastered its contents. The more we study it 
the more we find to study in it. Every phase of Bible study 
that we take up leads us to doors that open up into other 
realms of: unexplored truth. The adult realizes more keenly 
than the youth his need of the study of the Word of God for 
it is in reality a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. 

There are various types of adult Bible study on account 
of the various experiences through which he passes in life. 
It is the purpose of this lesson to direct attention to some 
types of adult Bible study as well as to the manner in which 
adults study their Bible. 

I. Various types of Adult Bible Study. These types 
vary according to the various requirements of the adult frame 
of mind. Among these various types we find 

1. Thetype of critical investigation. Most 
people when they enter upon the stage of so-called adult life 
still find themselves in the period of reconstruction. They have 
passed from their earlier faith of credulity into the faith of 
reason, or the faith that seeks a reason for the hope that is 
within them, and during this period they make a eritical in- 
vestigation of the truth. Such an investigation of the truth, 
honestly pursued will make their faith stedfast and unmov- 
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able. Dr. Barclay says: ‘‘In this process of reconstruction ; 





adults need the guidance of wise Biblical teachers. They re-— a 


: quire aid in making the discrimination between essential truth 


and non-essential beliefs, in building their structure of faith 


upon the foundation of some truth which appeals to them as 


vital and incontrovertible.’’? The Bible stands the test of the 


most critical examination, The honest investigator will always 


find that his faith rests on a solid rock and not on sinking sand. — 
A firm foundation the Lord has laid for true believers in his — 


excellent Word. And when the adult finds himself on solid 


ground he will step over to the faith of feeling, to the faith 

that brings such an inward assurance that he no longer needs — 
arguments to uphold his faith. His deep inner life in God — 

_ keeps him constantly assured that he is forever safe in the 

_ bosom of divine love. 


2 The type of a searching investigation 
for light on life’s problems. The adult of our 


day has become aware of the fact that the Bible is a book fe 
_ which deals with life’s problems and will help to solve them. 
It furnishes the best solution of the problems of our inner and 


our outer life. With regard to our inner life it solves the 


_ problems of how to get right and to keep right with God. It 


sheds light on all the problems that confront us in the manifold 
social relations of life in which we stand. It helps us to solve 
the serious problems of home life, the problems connected with 
the task of training children up in the way in which they are 
to go. It helps us to solve our business problems, our social 
problems, our civic problems and our problems connected with 
church life. If we seek light on these problems in this light 


of life we will be safely guided through all the crucial periods 
_of our checkered career. Dr. Rauschenbusch says: ‘ ‘Tf, now, 


we could have faith enough to believe that all human life can 


_ be filled with divine purpose, that God saves not only the soul, 


but the whole of human life; that anything which serves to 
make men healthy, intelligent, happy, and good is a service 
to the Father of men; that the kingdom of God is not bounded 


by the church, but includes all human relations—then all pro- 


fessions would be hallowed and receive religious dignity.’?’ 
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hy 3 i : we | 
a conception ‘we deriv of life, if we. search the Word © 

d such a eonception of life would in itself contain a sol 
Tr many of life’s intricate problems. } i ne 3 aes i 
ot 3. The type of seeking spiritual nourish- : 
- ment for the soul When we get physically hungry, 
--we seek food among God’s food supplies and we usually find . 
‘something to allay the pangs of hunger. - Here and there these 
supplies become exhausted and people perish through a famine. pe . 
When we get spiritually hungry we seek relief among the spir- 
itual food supplies that God has provided. These are in- 
_ exhaustible. ‘‘Man doth not live by bread alone but by every : 
--word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ This supply font 
; of food not merely sustains life but it also gives us indeserib- ie 4 
able pleasure when we partake of it. It is sweeter than honey 
and the honey comb. The true believer meditates upon it day RE 
and night and as a result of this meditation he is like a tree \ 
planted by the rivers of waters remaining evergreen and bring- — ms 









ing forth its fruit in due season. It is to this table prepared 
q GR ) for us in the presence of our enemies we come daily for a Bi 
om __- spiritual feast. Old people especially read their Bible, not to ‘we 
Bote. he entertained, not to while away the time but to feast on — Ds 
et. ,the Word of life. This is one of the splendid types of adult) 2) 
4 Bible study; for if we read and study the Bible for our own 
-——sébenefit: we actually study it also for the benefit of others. baat 
a ; 4, The type of an altruistic study of the an i 
ey Bible. Adults study the Bible a great deal for the benefit — 

of others. Even when we study it for the good of others we — 

a get some good out of it ourselves. The husbandman that,’ 1 














laboreth must be first partaker of the fruits. 2 Tim. 2: 6. 
He secures this benefit for the benefit of others. He gets a 
feast out of the feast he prepares for others. He studies the Mi 
Word of God in order to get a working knowledge of the Word. 
He must have a working knowledge of the Word in order to be 
able to evangelize and edify others. ‘‘Faith cometh by hearing 
and hearing by the Word of God.’? Rom. 10: 17. We must 
teach or preach the Word to save others and to build them up 
in the most holy faith. Nothing so satisfies believers as the 

- expounding of the Word of God. And no one can expound the 
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Word without having made a thorough study of it. We must 
know the truth in order to teach it and others must know it 
in order to be made free thereby. 

5. The type of a consolatory study of the 
Bible. Adults pass through various tribulations—sickness, 
suffering and sorrow cause them to seek consolation in the 
Word of life. They have realized that earth has no sorrow 
that heaven cannot heal or relieve. People who have not been 
diligent students of the Bible have recourse to its pages for 
erumbs of comfort in their hours of distress. But those who 
have been diligent students of the Word become more diligent 
students of it, when they pass through the valley of affliction 
and sorrow. Even when they pass through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death they fear no evil because God’s rod and 
staff do comfort them. Every cloud has a silver lining with 
the light of divine truth above it and back of it. Dr. Bovard 
says: ‘‘As the home represents the tenderest ties of love and 
companionship, it becomes the scene of the most poignant grief 
and suffocating sorrow when death breaks the family circle. 
Religion must be there at such a time, not simply by the little 
black book with its solemn ritual, not mainly with customary 
platitudes of comfort, but rather in all kinds of gentle acts of 
friendship, the clasped hand, the sincere eye, the anticipated 
need and the golden silence.’’ It is at such a time that the 
minds of mourners must be directed to the God of all con- 
solation and to the words of consolation contained in his most 
excellent Word. It is through the study of the Word that we 
learn to submit to the Providences of God and to cultivate 
. quietness of spirit. ‘‘A quiet, silent spirit is of great esteem 
with God. God sets the greatest value upon persons of a quiet 
spirit. A quiet spirit is a spark of the divine nature. It is a 
heaven-born spirit. No man is born with a holy silence in 
his heart, as he is born with a tongue in his mouth. This is'a 
flower of Paradise; it is a precious gem that God makes great 
reckoning of. A quiet spirit means a man most like to God; 
it capacitates a man for communion with God; it renders a 
man most serviceable to God and it obliges a man to be most 
accurate walking with God. A meek and quiet spirit is an in- 















3 “curiosity for the deep things of God. The ‘adult if 
ee mind craves a knowledge of those portions of Scripture for 
: which childhood and youth have no special liking. — “Strong — 
meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even those who 
Wy by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both — 
oan good and evil.’’? Not milk but strong meat adults desire and 
_ Teally need. They are led by a holy curiosity to desire a aa 
par: knowledge of the deeper truths of the divine Word. There are Ge 
os _ depths in the history of the Bible, the doctrines of the Bible | | 
a and the prophecies of the Bible into which they desire to’ pene- 

_ trate. They do not want to pry into the secrets of God, but 
into the deep things of divine revelation. The adult mind de- e 
votes itself to a profound study of the Word. It wants to oan 
Po a more perfect conception of the great plan of redemption pro- 





jected by God in eternity, carried out by his Son in the ful- sh 
a ness of time upon earth and to be consummated during his 
BS second advent upon earth. The adult mind will find its chief 
a delight in studying profoundly some of the more difficult por- 
F tions of divine revelation. Lessons which children and route ie 
i: peannot touch are relished by adults. Hence adults delight in ; 
more difficult courses of study, than those Big ae for chil- 


i 


dren and young people. — a 


ie 7 The type of searching for a practical — se 

Ss knowledge of the word. Adults are familiar with the ; Oy, 

fact that the Bible must not merely be known, it must also be ; ’ 
done. Hence they study the Word to do it. An English writer Ns it 
says: ‘‘A man may he profoundly learned and deeply scientific ate 

and be a devil.’? Saints want to know what God expects them) 4a 
to do. They want to find the Holy Grail and then follow it. 
They study with Moses the pattern on the mount and then they 
go down into practical life to work it out. The people of Israel 

in Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s time studied the will of God to do 

it. Every faithful adult strives to know God’s will thoroughly 

in order that he may do it fully. 
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II. The manner of Adult Bible Study. The adult stu 


his Bible in a somewhat different manner from the child and — 


the youth. He studies it i 


1. With a keen sense of hunger for the is 







truth. His hungry soul is painfully anxious to feed on the - 
te 3 


truth. He is fully conscious of his own deep heartfelt needs 
and he comes to the living Word as a hungry person comes to 
a banquet. The hungry person does not need to be urged to 


eat. His hunger prompts him to do that. And it is the hunger — ‘ 
of soul that prompts the adult to study the Word. He knows 
nowhere else to go to have this hunger satisfied. ‘‘To whom 
shall we go? Thou hast words of eternal life’? is an utter- 


ance that expresses the sentiment of his soul. Children and 
youths do not feel this pang of hunger in the same degree as 
the adult. Children and youths may read the Bible more out 
of pure curiosity, but the adult reads it because he feeds on it. 


2 With a sympathetic attitude toward 
the truth. There are some sceptical adults who browse 
around in the Bible with an unsympathetic attitude towards 
it. They seek arguments against the Bible. They, however, 
do not really study it. The man who lectured on the mistakes 
of Moses made very many serious mistakes in his utterances, 
because he did not thoroughly study Moses. Most adults read 
the Bible with a sympathetic attitude toward the truth. They 
believe its statements, long to realize its promised inner life 
and to live out its prescribed outer life. Adults cherish a 
stronger sympathetic attitude toward Bible truth than children 


oy 


é 
: 


nape 


and youths, because they do not live in a realm of dreams, but — 


in a realm of stern and glorious realities. They have learned 
through a blessed experience to delight themselves in God’s 
commandments because great peace have they which love thy 
law and nothing shall offend them. Ps. 119: 165. 

3. With an absorbent frame of mind. What 
we absorb and assimilate becomes our own. The adult mind 
may truly be compared to the tree planted by the rivers of 
water. It absorbs nourishment from these streams of life and 
through meditation on the divine Word he assimilates the truth. 
Such an one does not lead a fruitless life, ‘‘he bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season,’’ but also an endless and a prosperous 
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fe, ‘his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth © 
ahi prosper.’’? Ps. 1: 2, 3. It is the adult mind, that ab- — ; 
- sorbs truth for immediate use. The child and the youth ab- 
‘sorbs some truth for future use. They absorb the truth as Pcs 4: 
ee preventative against evil. ‘‘Thy Word have I ‘hid in mine 
ws heart, that I might not sin against thee,’’ Ps. 119: 11. An ~ th. 
ounce of prevention in the moral and spiritual life is worth ban 
more than tons of cure. They absorb it, too, as a means of Ree 
growth. They are desirous for the ‘‘sincere milk of the Word _ ee 
that they may grow thereby.’’ 1 Pet. 2: 2. They feed on the hve 
Ri Word as a preservative against evil and as a means of susten- ; 
ance and life development. 
ee 4, With a devout spirit. They study the Word 
3 __ of God prayerfully. With the Psalmist they pray: ‘‘Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous’ things out of thy 
-law.’’? ~Ps. 119: 18. We need a divine eye-opening to behold 












be the giories of divine truth. We need the Holy Spirit, the 
. Author of the Word to guide us into all truth. ‘‘Mind every- 
_—s where influences and controls mind. How often do we see, when 


Be masses of men are assembled together on some public occasion, 
ee minds that were ignorant, inert, and unexcited, at once roused Z 
q to action by the influence of some higher mind; made per- & 
_-— eipient of truth, rendered susceptible of a higher sense of obli- 
a gation and strengthened in their purposes. The change is very 


great and perceptible; oftentimes great in itself and great 


2 
as k in its issues; and yet it is wrought by an unseen influence; the 
influence of mind which no man can see, operating in a myster- 


BS 

a jous manner upon mind which is equally unseen.’’ In a similar 
manner the divine spirit lifts up our mind to a higher plane 
¥ of truth and to a higher degree of moral and spiritual power. 
ae Adults have learned to know their own impotence through pain- 
2 ful experiences and have learned to rely upon him who is able 
i, to do for them exceeding abundantly above all that they could 
. ask or think. 

or 5. With an untiring persistency. They en- 
-_ deavor to learn to know all that they may know. They do not 
a want to pry into the secret things that belong to God, but they 
oe - do want to know all that they may know of divine revelation 


up to the very doors of the secret things that belong to God. 
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They strive to penetrate more deeply day by day into the deep 
things of God and to reach out more perfectly into the great 
truths concerning the future both for the world that now is 
and that which is to come. They read their Bible over and 
over again and they get so enamored of divine truth, that they 
finally have only one book in which they read, on which they 
bank and build their hope for heaven. Adults have discov- 
ered through practical experience that they can surmount al- 
most every difficulty in life by keeping at it through a wise 
and persistent endeavor. And so they persist untiringly in 
their search for a deeper and a fuller knowledge of revealed 
truth. It is the adult, who is in possession of the hard used 
Bible and this hard used Bible is as a rule a well used Bible, 
because its owner was prying diligently into a more perfect 
knowledge of the will of God. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why do we study the Bible as long as we live? Why are 
adults inclined to make a critical investigation of the Bible? 
To what type of Bible study do the problems of adult life lead 
the adult? Why do adults study the Bible for the purpose of 


Why do adults ; 

dy. “Why do ahey andy the! Bible 

ae of Catine acquainted with the deep things of 
Why do they seek a practical knowledge of God’s will? 

- does Ae nanle study his Bible? How will his hunger for 
truth aid him in his Bible study? What do we mean by 
pe ero attitude toward the truth? Why do they ab- 
rb the truth in their study of the Word? why’ do they av, 

e Word peeyerealys, And Sl with untiring persistence? — 



















CHAPTER V. 4 cao 
ADULT AIMS AND METHODS. ee 


ee asthe modern adult Been: class in the. Sunday- school is a 
teenth century under the jpekee of a side: era ovenala 
for Bible Study Adult Bible classes rapidly increased. Some ~ 
‘were connected with the Sunday-school, while others met at ae 
different time. The first movement toward the Widnes, of X 






’ in Cook Co., Ill. The same year the State Side uchook Assos s . 
~ . ‘eiation in Timea organized an adult department, and in 1905 
Sr the International Sunday-school Convention held in eee : 


‘today. And it is bound to achieve still greater success because o 
_ it is organized around the Word of God. It brings living men 
- and women into contact with the living Word of God. And cS. 

when their lives are touched by the Divine Spirit and the divine __ 

truth they touch other lives and bring them under the same __ 
divine influence. There was a time when adults were missing — 

in the Sunday-school and when boys and girls got too big and — 3 

too old to belong to the Sunday-school. Then the church had a Be 

grave young men’s problem on its hand. But now this problem __ 

; is solved. People do no longer get too old to go to Sunday- e 
ee school. All go as long as they are able to go and when they a 
are no longer able to attend they join the Home Department wg 
and still remain connected with the Bible school of the church. 

The chief cause of the success of this movement is its organ- 

| ization. This is the keynote to this wonderful work. Each 

a class is organized as a definite part of the Sunday-school and F 

under the auspices of the church. This brings assurance of 
permanence and success to the movement. The business world — 
knows the value of organization. Organized cooperation is 
the secret of the great individual, social, political and economic 
successes of the day. When a political campaign is on the ery 
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is everywhere, ‘‘organize, organize.’ The difference between — 
a mob and an army is found in organization. The mob is an 
unorganized mass of people, the army an organized human 
force. These organized adult classes are not aimless, un-— 
methodical organizations, but they have very distinct aims 


which they endeavor to reach and work according to the most 
effective methods available to achieve their purpose. It is the 
purpose of this lesson to point out the distinctive aims of the 
adult department as well as to show some effective methods 
through which these classes achieve their greatest results. 
I. The Aims of Adult Classes. These classes have-a plur- 
ality of aims. The chief aims of this department are: 


1. An educational aim. It aims to impart re- 


‘ligious instruction to its members. Adults need religious in- 
struction as well as children and youths. We have found the 
reasons why they need special religious instruction in a pre- 
ceding chapter. The religious conceptions of childhood and 


youth do not fit the mind of an adult. He must acquire con- 
ceptions adapted to his unfolded mental powers. And as these 
powers are constantly unfolding he can never finish his re- 
ligious education. Its educational aim this department strives 
to reach through special religious instruction, through personal 
association and through special class activities. Special re- 
ligious instruction through the class teacher, the education 
through personal association is imparted through the educa- 
tive influence of personal fellowship with class members. Dr. 
Barclay very pertinently says: ‘‘There is no more potent, 
never-failing educative influence in the world than personal 
association.’’? And through the class activities they learn to do 


many helpful services by doing them. In its educational aim 


it strives to give its pupils both a doctrinal and a practical 
education, teaching them what they need to know and what 
they need to do. 

2. A social aim. ‘‘Adults crave fellowship and this 
is a hunger which the church in the past has failed to satisfy.’’ 
This social instinct can to a large extent be satisfied through 


this department. Adults need the fellowship of others as long 


as they live. We are all social beings and need the stimula- 
tion and inspiration which we obtain through social contact 
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with others. This benefits us both in an active and a passive 
“way, whether we derive help from them or render them help. — 
‘‘Men are made for fellowship, and if they do not find it in 
the church of God they will seek it where it may be found.’? 
The Bible class is a brotherhood. The badge of discipleship 
in the school of Christ is true brotherhood. ‘‘By this shall all 
'men know that. ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.’’? Every class must strive to bar out all selfishness, 
distrust, and a supersensitiveness, which are all obstacles to 
_ true brotherhood.’’ ‘‘Brotherhood is a spiritual creation. It 
is fellowship of souls based upon a fellowship with God’s only 
begotten Son.’’? This fellowship with Christ and with one an- 
other must be-cultivated during the regular class sessions as 
well as during the special social gatherings of the elass. Such 
gatherings should be frequently arranged. 

3. A spiritual aim. The aim of all religious edu- 
cation is the obtainment of spiritual life. The purpose of di- 
vine revelation is to lead us into the enjoyment of this life. 
John says concerning his Gospel: ‘‘These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye'might have life through his name.’’ Jno. 
20: 31. Jesus himself says: ‘‘I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly.’’ Jno. 
10: 10. We are to get into possession of eternal life. This is 
the spiritual aim of the adult department to lead its members 
to this highest enjoyment of divine truth. Religion is life, 
eternal life, an inner and an outer life, a life that brings 
and keeps us in perfect correspondence with our spiritual 
environment, with God, so that. we shall always have a vision 
of him, always hear his voice, always taste and see that the 
Lord’ is good. An unbroken correspondence with God our 
spiritual. environment is eternal life. No adult class accom- 
plishes its real purpose if it does not strive to lead all its 
members into the full enjoyment of the fullest life. 

4. An evangelistic aim. It aims to bring as 
many persons as it can under the influence of the Word of 
God, the Spirit of God and the fellowship of God’s people. 
This threefold influence is a tremendous power to win people 
for God and his cause. It makes a survey of the community 
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“ap A Gyn tanyepit aim. It aims {0 do good, 
Pathe: others. Dr. Amos R. Wells says: ‘‘The adult class is” 
failure if it lives for itself alone or even for Bible study 
alone. As is often said but so seldom lived, expression must 
vi follow impression, practice must attend precept.’” It aims 

first ‘of all to come to the help of those in special need, 
whether this be material or spiritual. Some in the cone 
need material help, may be sick and unable to attend to thei 
own work. The organized class will bring sacrifices and render — 
: service to relieve such. Others are in sorrow or in a state of © 
- giekness and need special consolation. It visits the sick and — 
- comforts the sorrowstricken. It aims also to protect the weak — 
eee helpless against ill- treatment and ‘‘oppression at the hands E 
of unscrupulous and villainous men.’’ It will strive to prevent — y 
the sale of liquor as a beverage and the luring of young girls 
to dance halls and evil resorts and the sale of obscene litera-— 
‘ture to young people. It will endeavor to improve living con- 
ditions and to make the community safe for children to grow Mae 
up in. It will cooperate with philanthropic agencies to. ime), cas 
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Seg _ prove the community in which it lives as well as the world oe Hi 
4 pier in which it lives. Its charity will begin at home, but it will ‘ * ese 
Be not stay at home, but will seek to bring relief to all men as 


far as it lieth within its power. , 
= These are some of the great aims of the adult department pi 


Y “and it Oi ig to achieve Shere results by making use of the 


ety “methods, but it uses methods to save people. 







most effective methods of work. It does not work to sa 
II. The Methods of Adult Classes. Methods are sim: 


doing its work. Workers are always eager to find out bett re 
ways of doing their work than those which they have followed. 
_ Through an exchange of experiences the best methods of work 
are discovered. , . ; aa 
‘1, Methods of organization. ‘‘The organized oe 
class,’’ says Mr. Pearce, ‘‘is a true democracy, where each © t " 
member has a voice in determining class policy and accepts % 
his equal share of responsibility in any class enterprise.’? — 
Such an organization provides a distribution of service, pro- 
_ motes class growth, brings a class to self-consciousness and 
_ meets the social needs of the members of the class.’? The — 
organization of a department will bind the adult classes of — 
- the school together in a desirable unity, while as constituting “ 
a distinct department the adults will have a desirable separa- 
_ tion from the lower grades and at the same time that integral 
Telationship with the school as a whole which is so necessary.’’ 


In the organization of the adult department, the principle 
should be ‘‘the minimum of organization required. for the 
maximum of efficiency.’’ This same principle should be fol- 
lowed in the organization of the classes. Each class should 

be provided with a constitution, a set of officers and several 
committees. The officers consist of a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary and a treasurer. The president should pos- — 
sess organizing power, tact and energy. The secretary should 
not merely keep a record of the membership and the class pro- 
ceedings, but he should attend to class correspondence and 
make himself specially useful through his pen. The treasurer 
should not merely be a custodian of the class funds, but he a 
should arouse and maintain through his activities a spirit of fa 
generosity. ate: 


‘‘The best life of the class,’’ says Mr. Pearce, ‘¢ demanda : 
three kinds of activities: those relating to the membership of tg 
the class, those relating to the social life, and those relating — > 
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Besides the regular committees quite a variety of special com- 
_mittees ean be appointed, such as a publicity committee, an 
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é = - a@ music committee, etc. Space will not permit to mention all 


a ___ the methods that can be adopted in the perfection of the organ- © 


ization of the class. The list of textbooks mentioned at the 
close of this chapter shed fuller light on the notes than 
_-—~—s-we are able to give here. _ 
at 2. Methods of maintaining class interest. 
| Class enthusiasm can be created in a variety of ways. Class 
a interest can be maintained through the creation of a proper 





- Bovard says: ‘‘The class should create an atmosphere of 
wholesome, refreshing sociability.’? A chilly atmosphere will 
freeze the members out, but a warm congenial spirit will at- 
tract them. Another means to maintain class interest is to 
mie work for a distinct goal. It may be a membership goal—a 
s special effort to secure a numerical growth. ‘‘There is no sub- 
-_—_- gtitute for methodical, patient, persistent work in keeping up 
the membership and interest of the class,’* Marion Law- 
Trance says: ‘‘ Put every member to doing something that is 
well worth doing. Food without exercise often produces 
dyspepsia. Many a man taking Pepe 1 or other medicine 
needs rather to use an ax or a woodsaw.’ 
Class interest can be maintained by varying the program 
of the sessions. The lesson can be taught in a variety of ways 
is and variety is the spice of life. A debate, a symposium, a 
: topical discussion of the lesson will intensify the interest. 
















Saecete to take care of these activities Eee may ‘een * 


Devotional—Prayermeeting; evangelistic; ; missionary; At 


The executive committee consists of the chairman of all, 
5, standing committees together with the teacher and the class’, 
officers. The teacher should, if at all possible, be a layman. Nar 


yt _ evangelistic committee, a Sunday evening service committee, — 


atmosphere and spirit during the sessions of the class. Dr. 
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Chief dependence upon Bible study will help to maintain class 


interest. No book touches life on all sides as dees the Bible | 


and life is always interesting. Nothing will help more to 
‘intensify class interest than the work of soul saving. Milton 
F. Gabel, an expert adult teacher, says on this point: ‘‘Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that men never tie up so closely 
to an organization as when there is intense life and activity; 
when it is accomplishing its purpose, when it is getting some- 
where.’’ ; 

The ‘‘contest method,’’ too, is frequently used to create 
class interest. "This contest can be waged between two classes 
of the same school or of different schools, or by a class divided 
into two groups put against each other in securing new mem- 
bers. Dr. Bovard thinks this method must be classed among 
the get-rich-quick methods. The more excellent way to create 
and maintain an abiding interest is that of genuine spiritual- 
ity, warm-hearted sociability and sacrificial service for the 
good of others. 


8 Methods of teaching. The teacher must al- 
ways teach visibly and‘ orally. He must exemplify the truth 
he teaches. He must be seen and heard. He will be heard 
because he is seen. ‘‘The best method of teaching a Bible 
class,’’? says a writer in the Sunday School Times, ‘‘is the 
method best suited to the teacher, the class and the time— 
a method that will give room for many methods, for originality, 
adaptation and experimentation.’’ Where the class is so large 
that it constitutes an audience, the lecture method must be 
resorted to. Where the class is of a smaller size the discus- 
sional method ought to prevail. Mr. Pearce says: ‘‘The co- 
operative or free discussion plan is constantly increasing in 
favor with both teachers and classes. This method provides 
in various ways for the different members of the class to have 
some part in the recitation. A committee is sometimes ap- 
pointed to prepare in advance a list of lesson-discussion ques- 
tions. These may be printed or mimeographed and distributed 
to each member at the opening of the class period. Hach 
member is thus encouraged to take part, even though it may 
be merely by the calling of a number or the reading of the 
question he wishes discussed.’’ A great variety of methods 
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ought to be used to awaken interest and stimulate research. 
A mixed class could occasionally be separated into a men’s 
and a women’s division. There should be one novelty a week. 
The teacher must be constantly planning new methods through 
which he can stimulate research and lead his pupils to give 
expression to the knowledge which they possess. Maps, pic- 
tures, homemade charts can be used to good advantage in a 
wide-awake adult class. A wide-awake teacher in the Sun- 


day School Times said recently to the teachers of adult classes: 


‘Make the first sentence strike fire. A great orator preacher 
says he puts his best thought on his first and last sentences 
.... Train your class to expect the unexpected . .Be death 
on ruts . . Make the application count. Seattered fire never 
won a battle or brought a hunted lion to its knees. Bull’s 
eyes are only possible by hitting one cirele and that a very 
smail one. Drive the truth home, drive a truth home, not all 
the truths of a lesson. Shoot to kill! Teach to teach! ?’ 
Have a class historian, geographer, traveller, lexicographer, 
etc., and let each one look up that part of the lesson that 
falls to his lot. Through a wise division of labor more can be 
taught and more effectively taught than if a single person at- 
tempts to do all the work. 

4, Methods for winning new members. 
‘There is no form of organization,’’ says Mr. Pearce, “‘that 
will so easily, quickly and effectively win young men as the 
modern organized adult Bible class.’’ Bible classes should 
make the recruiting business their chief concern. A eareful 
canvass should be made of the entire neighborhood. A’ pro- 
spective membership list should be secured and then ‘‘the old- 
fashioned method of going out after them and bringing them 
in?’ should be resorted to. We should go after them one at a 
time and keep that up systematically until we succeed in 
bringing them in. It is better to have seven times seven per- 
sons go after one person. one at a time than to let that person 
stay away from the fold. We must befriend the persons we 
would win. Nothing will accomplish as much as the influence 
growing out of true friendship. A personal workers’ group 
will be able to do very effective service in winning new mem- 
bers for the class and for God’s kingdom. These workers need 











work prayerfully, patiently and persistently persevered in 
_ will bring good results. Handpicked fruit is the best. Wel 
‘ io must buttonhole individuals and win them as some one put - a 
it through ‘‘coldblooded evangelism.’’?’ The new faces that, ~% 
appear and the new voices that are being heard will make it~ % 
"possible still to win others and to hold those who have been 
brought in. If there are any absentees every effort should 
be put forth to bring them back. 
5, Methods of religious work. Every disciple 
of the Lord must be taught to do whatsoever the Lord has as 
commanded him to do. He is created in Christ Jesus unto good 4 a 
works. He must be not merely a hearer of the word but a Se 
ce doer of it. The Christian religion is a religion that must both et 
be known and done. A well-trained adult elass will be actively 
rf ‘engaged in religious work. It will first of all cultivate the _ 
spirit of Christian fellowship among its own members. It will cs 4 
endeavor to make the class ‘‘a means of spiritual. growth to ag 
| every member.’’ It will encourage the private devotional 
study of the Word. It will encourage regular church attendance 
both by precept and example. It will cultivate the spirit of 
_ intereession not only for the members of the class but for all 
others of the human family who need it. It will help the ree 
ligious work ot the whole Sunday-school and encourage its 
workers ‘‘by talking up the school.’’? It will provide a corps — 5 
_ of substitute teachers to fill gaps in the teaching forces of the 
school. It will form a group of big brothers to act as counsellors mx, 
_ and advisors to the boys. It will lend a helping hand in the 
religious work of the church. It will carry on an evangelistic 
campaign to win others. Brother Milton F, Gabel reported a 
remarkable instance of this kind in the Sunday School Times: 
‘*It was Friday before the closing Sunday of the revival 
meetings when two of the Christian men of the Bible class 
_ drove two miles into the country to plead and pray with a 
class-member, a man fifty years of age, of strong and pro- ; 
nounced character, possessing in an unusual way the elements 3 

















































ae A Ee eRe ares 
eadership. We had been praying for this man for 
ars. It was felt that he held the key to the situation. The 
men returned from their quest with no assurance of any re-_ 
se other than that if he ever made the start in the Chris- — 












ian life he would do it in the class-room among the fellows. — 

On Sunday morning the time had come for dismissing the — 
- class, when this man rose and asked for the privilege of saying © vik 
a word. ' . Wi cotatee Li 
Stepping out from his seat to face the men, and speaking © Ne 
__ with deep emotion, he said that he had gotten to the parting “theese 
of the ways; that for years he had been fighting the call of Ms 
God; that he had been fighting the call of the Bible class; 
that he had been fighting the call of a consecrated Christian 
_ wife; that now something definite had to be done, and that — a 
he was going then and there to decide wholly and completely S 
_ for Christ and his service. He concluded with an urging, % 
heartburning appeal for others to do likewise, and four strong, 
stalwart men, all over forty years of age, stood with him. pai 
It is the custom of the class to stand in prayer, but now 
it seemed the natural thing for the whole elass to kneel. By en 
this time most of the men were weeping, some sobbing aloud, — 
















. -- sone confessing their sins, some praying, some rejoicing in - 
deliverance. Altogether it was the most impressive sight I 


had ever seen in my Christian experience, and I have never 
; been in a place where the Spirit of God was so consciously 

" manifested in mightily gripping the hearts of men. Pk 
: -God’s answer to prayer had come. Other members of the 
elass came forward that evening at the meetings. Two Sun- 
days afterward the scene was almost duplicated when, in re- 
sponse to another tender appeal of this new convert, two more 
middle-aged men made their publie stand in the class. A 
distinguishing feature of these conversions is the unbounding 

and over-flowing joy of these newly saved men. In their new- 
found joy there is an impelling eagerness to share it with oth- 
ers, and at once definite plans were laid for an aggressive 
campaign in soul-saving. 

The first effort was made in a country schoolhouse, and for 

a week meetings were held. The simple, informal manner in 
which these men told the story of redeeming, saving grace 
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as experienced in their lives at once brought increasing crowds, 
and with it the conviction of sin, with the result that at the 
end of the week there were eight conversions, five of them 
of men,—two, members of the Bible class. 

This twice-born man of whom mention has been made 
during. these few weeks led nine men into the life born of 
God. Altogether twenty-three men of the class have newly 
entered the Master’s service, and three have been reclaimed 
by the renewing of their covenant.’? 

It can help to increase the attendance at the mid-week 
prayermeeting and help to build up the Sunday evening serv- 
ices. It can assist the minister in his pastoral work and help 
the local church along in manifold ways. It can help to do 
a great deal of religious work in the community in which it 
exists breaking down the destructive forces and reenforcing 
the constructive forces. It can help to build up God’s king- 
dom in the foreign field by supporting or helping to support 
a foreign missionary. 

6. Methods for social gatherings. The 
spirit of true sociablity must pervade every class session. 
Strangers should be introduced to the class and most cordially 
welcomed. ‘‘Spirituality and sociability are not antithetical, 
they belong together.’’ Through genuine sociability, classes 
put Jesus’ commands into practice. The social feature if 
properly conducted will not smoulder religion but fan it into 
a flame. Social features of this kind bar out all that which 
is irreverent or vulgar because they are not in harmony with 
our Master’s cause. A great many social plans can be pro- 
jected and carried out. Once a year a class dinner within 
easy reach of all the members of the class ought to be ar- 
ranged. Several toasts should be offered in connection with 
such a dinner. It should be noted particularly for the hearty 
good fellowship which it provides. Adult classes can provide 
a pleasant entertainment for elderly folks. These are fre- 
quently overlooked. They crave sociability as much as younger 
people do. Nothing will bring greater joy to youthful minds 
than that of cheering up elderly people. 

We quote just a few of the many kinds of poaials sug- 
gested by Amos R. Wells in his book entitled ‘‘The Ideal 
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or give a ae ite ier an et ctaned shal so mem 
will think up some pleasing, instructive, or, humorou e 
of his life and relate it to the class. The bashful may wr 
A theirs out and get friends to read them. For a game soc 
_ you will arrange a number of little tables, each with a diff 
a8 ent game, to” which the members are to go in turn, mo 
Meade: from table to table at the tap of the bell. sie os HOPS wi nap wie 









































ip ‘is talon pe the line Oe some aguas Phan of sc 
‘ %, Ae miscroscopic slides being exhibited, for instance, and a 
Vie talk being given on the wonders that the microscope reve' 
In the same way 2 country social is built around some te: 
_ esting country, such as Japan, each member bringing 8 
eurio from that country and telling about it.’ i 


ip ‘There are a number of books of plans for social evenin 
on the market. From these any wide-awake class will learn 
how to keep up the social interest of the class jae ta a an: 
- difficulty. 3 ‘ 
7. Methods for class ecm tles: Class acti 
ities should be numerous and varied. Local conditions will 
LN to determine what these activities should be. These a Ay 
activities can pertain to work within the church, in the com i, 


Bah ‘munity and in world enterprises. 


‘‘The modern concern of the church for a supervised 
recreational life for the young people,’’ says Dr. Bovard, Case 
better health conditions for a community, or industrial snntiens 
for the laboring classes, is not at the expense of the concern 
for spiritual culture, but vitally related to a wholesome Pre 


uff) 
o>). stuality.?? 
‘There are so many ways in which these classes can ‘make 


_ themselves delightfully useful. We present a series of activ: | 
ities” compiled by W. C. Pearce and published in the Sunday _ 
: Bade Times: aie de to Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
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 eiation building fund; the State Sunday-school Association; i 
_ missionary enterprises of almost every description, either direct 
or through denominational boards. 
















: Native preachers, Bible women and missionaries in foreign a Z 
; lands supported in whole or in part. 
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. Assisting in the education of young men for the missionary 
an _ work, as well as supporting young people in schools and col- 
perk leges of various kinds. i 
o 43 Contributing to orphanages, Old People’s Homes, hospitals, — ae 
Pe _ fresh-air camps; assisting in the support of orphans, men out ~ 
of- work, families of convicts; and contributing towards main- __ : 
taining social service workers in settlements, deaconesses to 
Su work in slum districts, mill districts, etc. . Be: 
% Securing employment for those out of work; finding board- _ Be) 
_ ing-houses; visiting the sick and shut-ins; looking after the a 
poor and unfortunate of the class and community; helping a's 
‘ _ prisoners on parole when found worthy of such help; caring 
for men released from prison; furnishing Thanksgiving and ; 
Christmas dinners to poor families; providing coal and cloth- 
‘ing in winter; Christmas gifts for children in orphanages, 
settlement-houses, hospitals, ete. ; 
Aiding temperance causes and civic enterprises of all sorts. 


aif ha Giving winter lecture-courses; conducting street-meetings 

regularly during the summer months; taking charge of church 

prayer-meeting occasionally; establishing and maintaining 
libraries, reading-rooms, gymnasiums. 


Among the many definite activities reported by Bible | 
_ classes are the following, which are especially interesting: 
Assumed the responsibility of managing and teaching a 
class of boys from 13 to 18 years of age, which grew in six 
months from thirteen to twenty-five. 
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Conducted a series of meetings for two weeks, resulting 
in a great uplift of all the young men of the church. 

Furnished music for the choir, hymn books for the con- 
gregation, and paid musical tuition fee of the organist. 

Conducted Oriental Night School four nights each week 
for the Chinese and Japanese of their city. 
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on eampaign of ‘‘Alley Evangelist 1 in!) the’ ™ 
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‘ Ce 
ie renelocted: seatjony et thole community with the purpose of car: — 
Trying the ‘‘ good tidings’’ into these byways. | Lye to chem 








Paid for course of treatments for a young man suffering ay 


_ with rheumatism and unable to work. 4 
Contributed toward the expense of renovating the Sunday- 
school rooms, in addition to caring for the entire expense of © 
-re-decorating their own class-room. ps 


Put in electric lights for the church at a cost of nearly an 


$100, and paid $60 additional for current church expenses. — 


_ Conducted regular cottage-meetings for Bible study and - oa 
prayer, which have been attended in three years by two hun- 
dred different women. ey 


Took an active part in the Temperance campaign, wielding 


the balance of power in a ward where the vote was very close. af 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Org. of Ad. Dep. 1905. Cause of ser. org. 
I. Aims of Ad. class. : 
i. An ed. aim. Rel. inst. Study, Assoc. Acts. 


2. A soc. aim. Broth. Obstacles to: Dist. Self. Supersens. 


3. A spir. aim. Obt. of sp. life. 
4. An Evang. aim. Bring others to Christ. 
5. A phil. aim. 

TI. Methods of Ad. cl. 


” 4. Of org. 2. of maint. cl. int, 3. of teach. 4. of win.” 


new m. 5. Of rel. work. 6. For soc. gath. 7. For 
class act. ‘ 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


é What gave rise to the adult class movement? _When was 
this department organized? State the five aims of adult clas- 
ses. What kind of an education do they aim to impart? How 
do they endeavor to educate them? Why do they strive to 
_ cultivate sociability? Why does it have a spiritual and a 
philanthropic aim? What ‘do we mean by the term methods? 
What kind of an organization should an adult class have? How 
can class interest be maintained? What methods of teaching 
would you suggest for such classes? How can new members 
be received for the class? What kinds of religious work can 
an adult Bible class do? State some good methods for social 
gatherings? Why should a class indulge in many and varied 
activities? Name some things such classes can do. 
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"pines ae he is under obligation to {tee himself ities h 
bounds” of his own rights and to respect the rights of his 
, k ~ lowmen. He can neither succeed in life without selfhelp 
without the help of society. Society exists to enhance his ‘wel- 
fare and he exists to enhance society’s welfare. - Beeps), ; 
_ The Bible contains a social message for man. This ‘me 
"sage has to a large extent been overlooked. Too much empha 
_ sis was laid upon individualism and as a result Christian social- 
ism was neglected. Dr. Coe says: ‘We must teach a differen 
concept of the whole organization of society—on the prineip 
of Jesus. The events of the past few years have shown that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with our whole system 
of international relations. We have had no truly Christian — 
- nation—no nation which in its diplomacy has made the broth- — 
“erhood of man paramount’’, And we have had no Christian — 
Ne nation making the brotherhood of man paramount, because 
we have failed to teach the social message of the Bible. The 
-_-world has gone as a result through a period of extreme in- 
‘dividualism and it is likely to swing over into a period of ex- 
treme socialism in which ‘the individual will be swallowed up 
by the State. The Bible emphasizes both the need of the re- 
: ‘demption of the individual as well as of the redemption of — 
society in order to make the world a world in which righteous- 
Eas ness shall dwell and in which righteousness and peace ie 
kiss each other. Ps. 85: 10. This lesson calls. 
I. For a survey of the social message of the Bible. Both 
the old and the new Testaments contain a social message. The 
social message of the old Testament paves the way for the 
_ social message of the new erent Christ came not only ey 
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‘«Think not that I am come to esebae? the Taw or “the Paes 


phets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’’ Matt. 5: Eva 


‘For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through 


the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 


flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh: that the right- 


eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 


the flesh but after the spirit.’’? Rom. 8: 3. 4. Professor Rau- 
schenbusch says: ‘‘The prophets are an integral part of the 


wh: thoughtlife of Christianity. The influence of the old Testa- 


ment has been one of the great permanent forces making for 
democracy and social justice ...... In Jesus and the prim- 
itive church the prophetic spirit rose from the dead... . 
Their spirit was to him what the soil and climate of a country 
are to its flora.’’ 


1. The Bible speaks of man as a social 
being. Dr. Schenk in his book entitled ““The Sociology of 
the Bible’’ from which we will make a number of quotations 
in this lesson says: ‘‘Soiology begins with man. Every science 
has its unit of investigation. The Socius is the unit of the 


social group. Society in its simplest form exists wherevera __ 


Socius has a companion. Sociology does not explain origins, 
it starts with its living cell, the Socius. The characteristic of 
the Socius is the social nature. This has some features which 
are akin to the social nature of animals and so far may have 
developed from the purely animal nature. Still the social ties 
of animals and of man with animals, especially with domestic 
animals, are so inferior that they largely differ in kind. The 
means of communication are so inadequate that the social life 
using and depending upon them is of the lowest conceivable 


order. The social nature consists mainly of the intellectual, 


moral and spiritual elements, ‘the Likeness of God.’ ’’ 


2 The Bible speaks of the law of er ee 
asa great social force, 

God, who established this law, makes full use of it in 
developing the particular society of the Bible gathered around 


a supernatural revelation of God. God expressed this law clearly © 


in the moral law. 
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“In this commandment a feature of the law of heredity 
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is brought to our attention which sociologists have not suffi- 


ciently noted. God says he will visit iniquity to the third and 


_ fourth and show mercy to the thousandth, the word generation 


must be supplied in each case, both are indefinite numbers, 
but the thousandth is the much larger number. The law of 
heredity has a very decided leaning to the side of mercy. 
Here particularly as in evolution generally thé uplift of the 
race of mankind is designed, and provision is made to secure 


_ it in the law itself. One is at first. inclined to say: ‘‘I see 
that heredity works with absolute impartiality, but I find no 


trace of its leaning to the side of merey, to the advance of 


_ the individual or of the race.’’ It may be said that the 


limit of the degradation of mankind seems to be fixed, but 
the limit of progress cannot even be imagined.’’ 
Burbank says: ‘‘Heredity is the sum of all the effects of all 


the environments of all past generations on the responsive ever 


moving life forces, it is a record kept by the life principle of 
its struggle onward and upward from simpler forms of life. 
Heredity is the sum of all past environment, crossing goes 
beyond survival of the fittest and natural selection and is the 
principal cause of all the existing species, and varieties of 
vegetable and animal life of earth and sea and air.’’ 

- According to this conception of heredity new chracteristics 


_¢an come into existence with leaps and bounds. The gains of 
_ the past quicken the power of gaining. 


Dr. Schenk says: ‘‘If we now try to account for one of the 
most remarkable conditions of the present day we find the 
principle. of Bible heredity strikingly illustrated and the 
promise ‘‘to a thousand generations’’ still running along its 
unbroken course. Since the elose of New Testament times, 
and the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by ‘litus, the 
Jewish people have had no national organization and no na- 


- tional home land, they have been wanderers over the face of 


the earth, scattered among all nations, and they are so still 
today; but they have not been and are not being today ab- 
sorbed by any nation, they are as separate and distinct a race 
today as when they were driven out of their home land twenty 
centuries ago, and they are still a strong race, showing no 
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sien of being worn out by the hardships and persecutions they 
have endured, or of being weakened by the prominence and 
prosperity many of them have attained. Our own country is 
the gathering place of many races, and all who come are 
speedily assimilated, they become in a few generations Amer- 
icans,-and one cannot tell by dress or customs, by language, or 
mode of thought, by feature of face or of character from 
what race they originally came; but there is no power in the 
American nationality to assimilate the Jews. They come to 
us Russian Jews, Polish Jews, German Jews, speaking various 
languages and having various habits, the Russian, German and 
Polish are speedily worn off but the Jewish is not touched, 
the only change is that now they are American Jews. The 
features of the face and of the character alike persist. They 
have ambition to be leaders in all intellectual ranks, in politics, 
in financial affairs, in social life, they are loyal and good 
citizens, but they have no ambition to be other than Jews. 
They are believers in the one God who made a special revela- 
tion of himself to their fathers, and entered into a covenant 
with them, and they regard themselves as his peculiar people. 
They do not marry with other races, but continue their vigorous 
existence in growing numbers and power by intermarriage as 
they were commanded. God in his providence is preserving 
them doubtless for some wise purpose of which there are many 
intimations in the Bible. How is he preserving them? How 
do these principles manifest themselves? 

There can be but one answer. It is by heredity. God is 
teaching us the power and value of heredity in his treatment 
of the whole race in general and in his special care over and 
preservation of the Jewish race in particular’? 

3% Itspeaks of the human family asa great 
social institution. 

In the family God cultivates the social nature of man in 
the finest directions. ‘‘Human nature is not complete either 
in man or woman, nor in any other relation they can bear to 
‘each other, it only becomes complete when they are united 
in marriage.’’ The more fully the kingdom of God is estab- . 
lished on earth the more fully will the ideal family flourish. 
The spirit of wise government must flow from parentage. 
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¢ ee Dpbdisnes ‘of childen in such a Leaindly a is not an fear pe 
S of love, recognizing the need of such government, an obedience yh 
of loyalty to the parents. This spirit becomes by natural } 
aN growth the spirit of citizens in such a government, the obedience 
of loyalty to the State.’’ ; fe eon 
Some severe restrictions against the entering into wrong ic} 
"marriage relationships Sociologists today agree that the human 
_tace may be improved by the wise selection of parents and by i 
~ favorable conditions for raising children. One of these condi ; 
toes is the home, which is composed of two elements, the At 
; ee rienthy and the house. The greater the proportion of comfort- 
able homes in a country the higher is the state of civilization. 
The land laws of these Hebrew people as well as the policy pur: 
a sued in the accumulation and distribution of wealth made com-— 
_ fortable home life possible. 
Bs ¥ i eS ‘The short utterances of Christ Taito the family inert 
him in this as in all other respects at the head of all teachers” 
on social themes. Speaking, in the sermon on the Mount, of 
a £7 adultery, he claims that the Commandments were spoken in the 
_- gonstitution of man’s nature, were written on the heart hee 
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4 fore they were uttered on Sinai, or were written on the tables 
a? ; of stone; and that lusting after a woman not only leads to their — 
% a violation but is itself a sin. Speaking of marriage, he teaches 


that it is founded in the nature of the sexes; that it demands — 
_ the exclusive affection of two souls for each other, so that 
one leaves father and mother and clings to his wife; and that 
it results in the unity of nature, the two becoming one flesh. 
‘Answering the Pharisees on the question of divorce, he in his , 
authority withdraws the permission of Moses made on account — 
of their hardness of heart, and brings out again in clearness 
and fulness the original divine institution of marriage in the 
 ereation of Adam and Eve. Following this teaching is his 
blessing of the little children lovingly brought, to him by their 
‘ _ mothers, and pronouncing that of such is the Kingdom of 
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- generations of those who love and serve God, and the old 
heredity of the nature of Adam will be wiped out by the her- 


edity of the children of the covenant, the children of God. 
The striking feature of these teachings of *Christ is that he 
states first principles, that he goes back to the creation of the 


> gexes and their meaning, to the marriage of Adam and Eve in 


the Garden, and to the Ten Commandments and finds in these: 
_ the constructive lines of the true family, and in it he provides 
for the welfare of the race in successive generations resulting 
in the establishment of the Kingdom of God, the ideal society 
of the race of man on the earth.’’ — 
4 It emphasizes the need of the right 
kind of an environment for social culture. 
Environment is both physical and social. 


‘‘Tt makes a wonderful difference to a man whether he~ 


lives,, either by choice or of necessity, in China or America, 
in a large city or in a small village, on a farm or in the slums, 
or on the avenue. The atmosphere of the place where he lives 
is' the air he breathes. The sciences and arts, the treasures 
of literature, the achievements of invention, the form and spirit 


of government, the kind of education, the accumulation of 


_ wealth and culture, the manners and customs of the people, the 
prevailing religious beliefs and practices, all these are a part 
of the atmosphere one breathes, of the environment in which 
he dwells, and by which he must be largely influenced. It is 
also a matter of grave importance to a society, as well as to 
an individual, not only where it lives but when it lives and’ 
who are its neighbors, in what land not only but in what age 
and in what surrounding social conditions.’’ ~ 


The Hebrews practically had three homelands. They came 


originally from the Euphrates valley, the seat of the oldest 
civilization in the world and then they dwelt for some time 
in the Nile valley, the next earliest civilization and then they 
dwelt in their own divinely allotted homeland. This land was: 
well adapted to the development of strong, social and national 
qualities. They were isolated from the great world empires: 
and yet got into contact with them because their country was: 
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ts thoroughfare between the great Hastern and Western empires 
_ of the world. God called Abraham out of a perilous environ- 


ment into a country where he and his descendants were to 
create an environment that would enable them to become a 
people through whom all the nations of the world are to be . 
blessed. While in a sense environment helps to mold char- 
acter, character, on the other hand, helps to change environ- 
ment. Both the evil tendencies of heredity and environment 
ean be in a measure overcome. ; eet 
‘Tn heredity there were very many instances of individuals 
overcoming evil tendencies; no one need be a slave to his dead 
grand-father. So here no one need be a victim of cireum- 


~~ stances. This is particularly true if heredity is on his side. | 


It is a much more difficult thing for an individual to fight suc- 
cessfully against both a bad heredity and a bad environment, 
evil grand-fathers and adverse circumstances make a bad com- 
bination, but here also many instances of victory are recorded. 
The grace of God wearies not with passing ages; it can in 
modern times, as of old, enable a Jerry McCauley to put his 
foot upon both bad heredity and eyil environment and stand 


upright in his manhood. So the grace of God can enable a 


Hadley to overcome, but the blood of the Edwards in Hadley ’s 
veins tells, and that manhood coming up out of the gutter is 
of a loftier kind. Some of the loftiest characters of the Bible 
are men who lived their heroic lives in bad environments who 
fought against adverse circumstances.’’ 
‘“‘The changing of a bad heredity and a bad environment 
_ into good ones is the mission of the Church in establishing the 
Kingdom of God. Good parentage and a good neighborhood 
are the aim of the grace of God in the revelation of himself, 
and of his dealings with his people. They may not insure the 
new birth but are very favorable conditions for it, they give 
large promise of the permanency and triumph of the Kingdom 
of God. The godly inheritance is not only of tendency of char- 
acter by heredity but of favorable surroundings in moulding 
character by a good environment.’’ 
5. It shows us very distinctly the land- 


laws of the Hebrews. 
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The earth is the home of the human race where man is 
provided with food, clothing and shelter. All nations have 
difficulties with their landlaws and some of the most serious 

troubles in the world today spring from unjust landlaws, which 
enrich a few and pauperize the multitudes. Dr. Schenk says: 

“<It may be said that the land laws of Judea are of their 
own kind, they differ from those of all other lands in at least 
three important particulars and so widely as to be worthy of 
the careful study of all sociologists.’’ 

a) The land was originally divided by lot equally among 
all the tribes and families. 

‘There must have been over fifteen millions of acres avail- 
able for productive purposes and this would make. available 
for each family a home farm of twenty or thirty acres accord- 
ing to the number of its members.”’ 

b) There was provision made for the alienation and 
descent of land titles. The whole policy of the laws rendered 
it difficult for a family to either dispose of it or to lose its 
home. The policy of the land laws was to perpetuate the orig- 
inal distribution of the land. When the year of Jubilee came 
all land titles returned to the original family or head of the 
family. The working of the laws favored the poor. Sometimes 
the plutocrats arbitrarily overthrew the whole policy estab- 
lished by God in the original gift of the promised land. 

‘¢Hosea in the Northern Kingdom denounced those who re 
moved land marks and crushed in judgment. Micah in the 
Southern Kingdom said of a large class: ‘‘They covet fields 
and seize them, and houses and take them away, they oppress ~ 
a man and his house, even his heritage.’’ Isaiah, the princely 
orator said ‘*Woe to them that join house to house and field to 
field to dwell alone in the land, till there be no room for oth- 
ers’’, On the hills west of Jerusalem and sloping off toward 
the great sea were many beautiful country seats, splendid 
palaces and wide parks of the wealthy nobles, but they were 
contrary to the policy of the laws of Moses and their princely 
owners were denounced by the prophets as deserving the right» 
, cous indignation of God.’’ 

c) The land was to be managed for the common good of 
all'the people. This is distinctly shown in the provision made 








the la: + once in seven years and also 
of | nd in the special system of 
C The land was to have a rest for the benefit 
RS that the poor of the people may eat and what they 1 
‘beast of the field shall eat. The system of tithing was ordere 
as the system of taxation. ‘This system of taxation ai de 
4 signed for the common good of all the people. Dr. Schenk says: 
54 b is quite’ likely that the Kingdom of God in its 
‘mination will divide the land among the people accordin 
the general principles of that early division, though not aces 
ing to all its details. The principle changes not, though t 
application may wary? iy sat nth ater 
«gst gives special information on its s 
- temofindustry. © fe Ee 
Man needs bread to support his physical ‘existence and 
is through industry that he must supply his needs from the 
earth. God gave the Hebrews through Moses laws co 
iste ing the institution of industry which were designed on the o 
oy hand to check evil tendencies such as laziness, indifference 
_ wastefulness, etc., and to cultivate good tendencies such as 
enterprise, thrift and consideration for others. pias 


--—s« «There are three simple things quite evident in the bite ay 
d labor, in the social 
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e) 3 “ing of labor, in the relation of capital an 
Wh hth date of the Hebrews. The first is the relation of brotherhood 
4 j n so far as land and money went, nt 


The separation in conditio 
es did not break the relationship they held to each other and to 
pee ts: God. The frequent use of the word brother is marked in all 
the laws; even the king when they should want one, must be 
a brother.?’ wy 
sé The second is that in the agreement for the amount 0 
} | wages to be paid and the amount of labor to be done ther 
_ should be no oppression of the weak by the strong, 
The third is that the wages must be paid promptly, ‘‘in his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, let not the sun go down 
upon it.’? In all these respects the weak and poor must have Me 
no occasion to ery unto God ‘‘lest it become a sin to thee.’’ — : 
Masa Here as in the general subject of industry, the hiring of the — 
-_ Jaborer is made a matter of religion, a part of worship. me 
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+. to the unbrotherly wealthy men of his day, ‘“Do you think 
you shall prosper before God, because you dwell in great 
Aiken houses of cedar. Your fathers did justice, they judged the 
Neti: poor and needy, and it was this that God approved.’’ ‘*Woe 
ee. to him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, that useth 








my! chire.’? Another prophet says that God gives this message 


Witness against those that oppress the hireling in his wages.’? 

’ in (That this law of brotherhood holds over into New Testament 

his times is seen in that. an apostle is no less indignant than a 

ee. prophet at its violation, ‘‘Behold the hire of the laborers who 
“mowed your fields which is of you kept back by fraud crieth 

out, and the cries of them that reaped have entered into the 
ears of the Lord.’ 


No Hebrew could be made a slave against his will, Ae- 

cording to God’s law of business the people were admonished 

to take care of their own interests and make that a standard 
for taking care of the interest of the neighbor. 








7% It gives explicit directions with regard . 


“to the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth. 


The social service of the Hebrews fostered fraternalism. 
The highest individual is the one who seeks the social welfare, 
‘*Not great riches, but great service is its reward,’? 


‘Bible sociology favors the sovial motive and checks the 


competitive one. Then civilization was the civilization of right- 

eousness, the right relation of man to his brother man, to the 

wide star-canopied earth his home and to God his Father.?’ 

Christ taught that God is the giver of wealth, that the principle 

_ of love is to control business, that manhood and not money is 

the supreme product of the institution of industry, and ‘‘that 

business for profit only is essentially immoral.’’ Christ was 

a partisan to neither, the rich nor the poor. He sought the wel- 
fare of both. 


The prophets are righteously indignant against any trans: 
gression of this law of the brotherhood of capital and labor. — 
Jeremiah, when the nation was tottering to its fall says boldly 





his brother’s services without wages, that giveth him not his _ 


through him, ‘‘I will come near in judgment and be a swift 
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The Hon. Carroll Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 


; said in a speech recently, ‘‘ Religion is the only solution of the 
conflict between labor and capital, The Decalogue is a good — 


platform. A new law of wages must grow out of religious 
thought. The old struggle was for existence, the new struggle 
is for a wider spiritual manhood. Out of this struggle is grow- 
ing a new political economy looking to the care, comfort and 
culture of man. Religious education must bring about an alli- 
ance of ethics and economics in the welfare of mankind.’? 
Covetousness was denounced by Christ because it can never 
advance his kingdom ‘‘nor be a welcome element in it.’’ , 
8. It directs attention to a special social 
culture that was promoted by the Hebrews. 


©The world generally concedes that the culture of Hebrew 


society was not the culture of the sense of the beautiful, nor 
the culture of a sense of power, but the culture of a sense of 
righteousness and a life of selfcontrol.’’ Such a culture must. 
necessarily be not the culture of a few, but the culture ore 
the masses, of all the men and women composing society. This 
culture will not neglect, but foster also the other kinds of 
culture. 
The Hebrew home life was pervaded by a sense of God’s 
presence and reverent speech concerning him. The agency of 
education was fostered by them. Abraham was noted as an 
instructor of his own household. Truth was visualized on their 
gates and doorposts and through monuments and sacred buildings. 
The Levites scattered throughout the kingdom fostered an edu- 
cational spirit. Their sacred literature and the preaching of 
the prophets powerfully promoted the culture of the sense of 


righteousness. Their journeys to Jerusalem as well as the 


service of worship there had a marvellous cultural effect. 
‘<Where there is filial love toward God there must be 
fraternal love toward man, and the degree of intensity in the 
one case is the exact measure of the intensity in the other. 
The man who thinks he loves God and does not love man, fools 
himself. ’’ 
9g, It reveals to us the special form of gov- 
ernment the Hebrews had. The first form of govern- 
ment among them was that of the family. The head of the 
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family later developed into a chieftain. The supernatural reve- 
lation of God in delivering them out of Egyptian slavery gave 
them a peculiar spirit of responsibility to their God in their 
family government. The government steered under the special 
direction of God, was of a theocratic nature. Many important 
offices in the government were to be filled by popular suffrage. 
The character of the men to be elected was clearly designated, 
they were to be able men, such as fear God, men of truth hat- 
ing unjust gain. The Levites were checked from grasping 
undue power avoiding thereby the formation of a selfish 
autocracy. They chose God as their king, the source of supreme 
authority. Even when a monarchical government was intro- 
duced the kings were considered only vice-roys, the law of 
God, the great king was over that of the human king. Dr. 
Schenk says: 


“‘The Lord Jesus Christ in proclaiming the Kingdom of 
God, in claiming himself King, in offering himself to the choice 
of the people always insisted on the righteousness which should 
hold sway in the social order. His great follower the Apostle 
Paul in writing to the Christians at Rome the capital of the 
world power, insisted that the Kingdom of God was ‘‘right- 
eousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’’ Righteousness 
first in heart and life, in individuals evolving and moulding 
such righteousness in the social order; then peace the end of 
selfish strife, the soundness of social health; then joy, the race 
of man having the joy of a full healthy individual and social 
life on the fruitful beautiful earth, the joy designed and 
brought about by the Holy Spirit.’? 


Loyalty to established governments was inculcated, ‘‘Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers,’? was the mandate. 
“It was a hard teaching, ‘there is no power but of God, the 
powers that be are ordained of God.’ Still this duty, this 
teaching the great apostle to the Gentiles wrote to the Roman 
Christians, who soon passed under the reign of Nero. This of 
course was true since that government had evolved in the social 
nature of man as God had made it, and bad as it was it was 
far better than anarchy; the absence of the institution of con- 
trol was contrary to the nature and the welfare of man,’’ 
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how they treated soc 
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baa pi Social dis through two causes, namely al 
‘normal individuals and abnormal conditions. Abnormal 
_ dividuals are either lazy, thriftless, inefficient, intemperate 
or dishonest. Dr. Schenk says: Pes iy 
ae ‘The most clearly marked classes of social disease are 
‘oe _ these four—Poverty, a class without the means of approaching 


2 
ie a eomplete life; Vice, a class injuring itself directly, and so 
 elety indirectly by the violation of some natural law; Crime, — 
es Dy a class injuring society directly by violation of state law; 
“Inactivity, a class withholding from society any service, and 
living upon the social body as parasites.’”? pt ae See 
Ba _ The Hebrew people did not in reality engage in many wars. 5 ae 
_ They pursued the policy of righteous dealing with other na- 
tions. Righteousness must always be opposed to wrong, but 
righteousness will bear much injury and insult rather than 
fight. The policy of Bible sociology is productive of peace and 
social peace among nations, is fraternal cooperation and wel- 
fare. In the punshment of crime provision was made for « 
speedy administration of justice. The speedy trial did away 
with prison life. Crime was clearly defined and the punish- 
ment suited in each case to the nature of the crime. There —— 
were only four crimes punished with death. i Oia 
-- Ghrist is declared to be the ‘greatest Penologist of all — 
ages, his theory was reformation rather than punishment. ‘‘ He 
dealt with the offender rather than with the offense. He made. tp uae 
use of the principle of probation and taught that all discipline = — 
should seek to win the offender to a brotherly life.’’? He was py 
the most faithful probation officer of all ages. Intemperance 
was conquered through sobriety, diseases through good sanitary © 
Bee regulations. The necessity of the purity of the blood was 
emphasized ‘‘ for the blood is the life.’’ Inactivity was con- Foie b 
 demned. ‘‘He that will not labor neither shall he eat”? is 
an apostolic injunction. All were under obligation to be proo 
ducers, who were capable of service and the distribution of © ; 
wealth was based upon the principle of righteousness. 4 
i Carrol D. Wright, U. 8. Commissioner of Labor, says — 
‘Religion is the only solution. The Decalogue is a good labor 
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platform. We are to have a new tae of wages grown sak of — 


religious thought. The old struggle was for mere existence, 
the new struggle is for a wider spiritual manhood. Out of 
this struggle is growing a new political economy. With the 
process of the new thought there will be an alliance of ethics 
and economics. ’’ 

And if the alliance of ethics and economics does take 
place it is the result of the teaching of Bible sociology. 

I. How to present the social message and its modern 
application. 


In order to present this social message of the Bible and 


_ its ae application we must 


Get a proper sociological vision of 
aa e truth. The Bible contains as much sociology as 
theology. It contains sociology because it contains theology. 
Its theology aims at getting man into right relation with God 


and with his fellowmen. ‘‘If Theology be regarded as the 
Queen of Sciences, Sociology may well be called the Princess 


Royal, for not only do we know more deeply of God from our. 


own nature than from any other soruce, but it is most deeply 


from our social nature.’’ 


We must study the Bible with an eye to its sociology as 
well as its theology. When we think of religion we must not 
merely keep its Godward outlook in mind, but. also its man- 
ward attitude. Without the right manward attitude no one 
can please God. The religious life both in this world and in 
the world to come is a social life. In studying the word of 
God we must not merely find what. we ought to believe but also 
how to live. We must aim to get both a correct theological and 
sociological vision of the truth. Without such a vision we 
cannot and we will not present the social message of the 
Bible and its modern application. With such a vision of this 
twofold truth we will not fail to present it. 

2 Insist upon the practice of the sgso- 
ciological principles of the Bible. We must 
teach men ‘‘to do business to go to the polls and legislative 
halls as they go to sacrament in the fear of God.’? We must 
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"Grow them that our vivilization is not yet the civilization of 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. We must show 
them distinctly that as Dr. Schenk says: eae 

<The kingdom of God is the kingdom of. righteousness and 


love, it embraces the home, the state, the economic system, the 
industrial life, the fellowship of science, letters and arts, it em- 


braces all that is human and all humanity. The kingdom of God 4 
is the society of men doing his will, it sheds its brightness over 


all of man’s life whether on earth or in heaven. Tt is the sphere 


of heavenly blessedness transfiguring the earth with its’ glory, © 


driving away all its shadows and misery, as the mountain gloom 


was driven away by the transfigured Christ, and not only Moses — 
and Elias, but the mountain itself and those who had wearily © 
~ climbed it, James and Peter and Johp, were all flooded with — 


his ‘glory.’’ 


We must show them how ‘the sacred teachers who gave us ~ 


the Bible taught the people social messages. 


¢*Amos, the prophet of righteousness, teaches ‘‘to estab- 
lish judgment in the gate.’”? James, the disciple of righteous- — 


ness denounces the “‘rich for the hire of the laborer kept back 
by fraud.’’ Micah, the prophet of equality, says, ‘¢yeligion 


is to do justly and love mercy.’’ Paul, the great Apostle to . 


the Gentiles, says that ‘‘love worketh no ill to his neighbor.’’ 
Jeremiah, the prophet of individualism, commands ‘‘to execute 
judgment between a man and his neighbor.’’ Peter, the im- 
pulsive and devoted follower of Christ, forbids that any one 
should ‘‘suffer as an evil doer or as a busy body in other 
men’s matters.’’ Isaiah, the evangelical prophet, exhorts, 
*¢cease to do evil, learn to do well, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.’’ John, the beloved disciple says ‘‘hating one’s 
brother is darkness.’? In Christ’s day the expression, *¢ The 
law and the prophets’’ was equivalent to ‘“¢The Bible’’ in our 
day, it referred to the whole Old Testament. Christ said of the 
Golden Rule: ‘‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do you so to them;’’ that it was ‘‘the law and the 
prophets.’’ The New Testament comes from Christ. He says 
¢hus in effect, that the Golden Rule, the heart of sociology, 13 


the whole Bible. Christ’s interest is not alone in theological 


truths; it is also deeply in sociological problems. He not only 
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seeks the salvation of the individual soul, but he rules this 
individual as a social being for the salvation of society. His 
immediate aim is a new man. His mediate aim is a new 
church. His ultimate aim is a new society, including the whole 
race of mankind.’’ 


We need to insist upon the application of the Golden Rule 
in business and in our daily vocations. Unchristian standards 
still exist in business circles. ‘‘Everything seems to be justi- 
fied, deceit, cruelty, all selfish grasping, if the success is only 
large and satisfactory.’’? Instead of doing unto others as they 
would others should do unto them, men follow the principle 
of sharp competition which says: ‘‘Do others before they get a 
chance to do you.’’? The proper teaching of the sociological 
principles of the kingdom of God will show men the error of . 
their ways and will lead them to make Christ’s commandments 
the rule of their life. 


3. Must practice sociology. We must teach 
sociology as Christ taught it. Dr. Schenk says: 


‘Christ taught sociology in the same way he taught 
theology, not as a system, not as a science but by his life and 
precepts, by the setting forth of principles, by the giving of 
impulses, by the putting forth of influences, by living, teaching, 
acting in the society of his day., Theologically it is said he is 
the Son of God, the creator of nature, the revealer of God. 
Sociologically it is said, he is the Son of man, in him the crea- 
ture man comes to his full consummation, he is the revealer of 
humanity.?’ 


Before we can:help to Christianize others we must be 
Christianized ourselves and if we are Christianized we will 
through applied Christianity strive to Christianize nations en- 
tirely and then and thus Christianize the world. We need the 
vision of this truth until we have the passion to teach it and 
we must not fear to present it in its full bearing upon our 
modern life, and keep practicing it and saying to our pupils: 
‘“Follow me as I follow Christ.’’ 
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BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Man soc. being. Ind. taught. Soc. negl. Extr. Ind. foll. 
by extr. soc. Bib. Hmph. ind. and soc. red. 
I. Survey of soc. mess. of the Bible. 


1. Sp. of man as a soc. being. 

2. Of 1. of hered. as a soe. force. 

3. Of hum. fam. as a. gr. so¢. inst. 
4, Emph. need of right kind of env. 8. soc. cult. 
5. Shows landlaw of Heb. 

6. Giv. sp. inf. on syst. of ind. 

7. Giv. expl. dir. with reg. to accum, and distr. of w. 
8. Directs att. to sp. soc. cult. of Heb. 

9. Rey. sp. form of Heb. govmt. 

10. Shows how Heb. treated soe. dis. 


Ii. How to pres. soc. mess. and its mod. appl. 
1. Get a prop. sociol. vis. of Bib. tr. 
2. Ins. upon pract. of sociol. prin. of B. 
3. Pract. sociol. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


How does the Bible deal with man? Why does man need 
society? Why do we need to teach the social message of the 
Bible? What two forms of redemption does the Bible empha- 
size? What does the Bible say about man as a social being? 
What does it say about the law of heredity as a social force? 
How is the law of heredity as a social force demonstrated in 
the history of the Jewish people? How does the Bible represent 
the family as a great social institution? What does it say 
about the need of the right kind of an environment for sound 
social development? What does it say about the landlaws of 
the Hebrews? What information does it give on the Hebrew 
system of industry? What direction does it give with regard 
to the accumulation and distribution of wealth? What special 
culture was promoted by the Hebrews? How did they treat 
social diseases? How can we get a proper sociological vision 
of the Bible? Why should we insist upon the practice of the 
sociological principles of the Bible? How did Christ teach 
sociology and how must we teach it effectively? 





CHAPTER VIL. 


THE CONDUCT OF PARENTS’ CLASSES AND THE STUDY 
hie a MISSIONS IN THE ADULT ‘DEPARTMENT. 


arenas? classes constitute an important factor in the 


Ey adult department of the Sunday-school. And because parents 


are the most impressive teachers the children ever will have, 


it is of supreme importance that they themselves be properly — 
trained for their great educational task. Among the various — 


important studies of parents’ classes mission study should 
have a conspicuous place, because parents can do more toward 


the training of the future missionaries and supporters of the 


missionary cause of the chureh than any other educational 
agencies. It is the purpose of this lesson to show the need and 


conduct of parents’ classes as well as the need and methods 


of mission study in the adult department. 
I. The Conduct of Parents’ classes. The church has be- 


"come conscious of the fact that it must help to train parents 


for their great educational task. A noted writer says: 

“(The subject suggests a new conception of the relation 
between the church and the home. It puts the church in the 
relation of a normal school to the home; and that is its proper 
place. The church wishes to produce a home in which the 
coming generation will be fitted for its own life. It should 
train parents in the now well-known facts of normal, moral 
and religious growth. The ideal motto for the church should 
be, ‘‘Nothing done for the child in which uerente do not 
share the responsibility.’’ 

1, The need of such classes. Such classes are greatly 


in demand. Parents need the help of such classes. Children 


need the help of trained parents and the church needs the 


help of homes that are in the fullest sense of the term auxil-— 


iaries to all its enterprizes. Parents need the help of such 
classes, especially mothers, because the training of the chil- 
dren is largely a task committed to them because the fathers 
are away from the home during the day. Some one very per- 
tinently says: 
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‘mother is so wise and experienced as not to stand 
ppalled at times before the endless, complicated, ever vary- 
ing task of fostering the good and eradicating the evil in 
_ the lives committed to her charge. The more thoughtful a 
_ mother is, the more does she feel her need of guidance; even 
_ the. thoughtless will at times crave expert assistance. There 
is no agency to do this work as is the Sunday-school. | Here | 
are cordial understanding and ready fellowship and helpful — 
_._.inspiration.’” F i mais pie 
de Children too need the help of trained parents in order to 
escape the perils of a false training and in order to enjoy the 
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_-plessings of a good training. The lives of hosts of children *% 
Bese ire imperilled through parental ignorance. Herbert Spencer Fat i? 
gays: 2 4 

 — **To9 tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of By 





thousands that survive with feeble constitutions, and millions we. 
that grow up with constitutions not so strong as they should — 





e 3 { be; and you will have some idea of the curse inflicted on their : 
offspring by parents ignorant of the laws of. life.’’ hy BA 
: A noted writer says: ‘‘The home is God’s university for ee 

; the training of the will, the affections, and those human tastes 
* and instincts which we sum up under the name, personality, 


' There should be the most complete agreement between the 
home, the church and the Sunday-school in their work. Be- 
-lieving the home to be a divine institution, and that its edu- 
-eation is essential to the formation of the noblest character, i 

we must believe that the home, like the church, shall finally 
prevail over every weapon that is formed against it. And in 
its school of the affections men and women will grow up who 
have learned peace, long-suffering, kindness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, self-control, good temper and love.’’ 

The church needs trained persons who will make their 
homes real anxiliaries to all its undertakings. Such classes r 
will ‘‘both supplement, cooperate with and form a part of 

every department of the school’’ and through the school of the 

~ ehurch. 

2, The conduct of these classes. The organization of 
these classes should not be complex. It should have a staff of 
officers similar to that of other organized classes and a few 
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committees, namely a membership committee, a program com- 
mittee, a social committee and a. library committee. The var- 
ious classes can be organized into a parents’ department. 
These classes ought to meet either at the Sunday-school hour 
or at some other time to discuss the problems that arise at 


home. If they meet at some other time, they should meet no 


less than once a month, except during the summer in such 


localities where many parents are absent during the vacation - 


season. These classes will to a large extent be mothers’ clas- 
ses and these would find it more convenient to meet some week- 
day afternoon rather than in the evening. Occasionally even- 
ing meetings can be held which can be attended both by 
fathers and mothers to discuss together the great educational 
problems that confront them in the home training of their 
children, 

The success of these classes will depend very largely upon 
their leaders. ‘‘The list of qualifications should include ‘ Will- 
ingness to study the subject thoroughly, ability to teach as 
contrasted to mere talking, sympathy with parenthood, and a 
passion for the religious personal values in life.’ (Cope). 
While ‘ physiological parenthood is less important than spiritual 
parenthood’ it is usually essential that the leader be a mother, 
who has profited by experience, who has not lived a protected 
life, and who is thought by others to have been really success- 
ful in the training of her children.?? 


‘‘In addition to the business session, some leading topie 
of general interest to parents of children of all ages should be 
taken up by the director, with the presentation of assigned 
papers by other members of the Association and a discussion 
following. The tendency to a ‘rambling discussion must be 
curbed in this kind of organization especially. Occasionally 
lecturers on special topics may be obtained. Among the topies 
that might be discussed are these: Vocational Guidance, Voca- 
tional ys. Classical Education, The Child’s Companions, The 
Educational Values of Play, Family Life as a School of Morals 
and Religion, Freedom and Authority in Discipline, Sex Edu- 
cation, What Makes Good Breeding, Training for Citizenship, 
Higher Education, The Educational Values of the Arts, and 
The Church’s Contribution to Family Life.’? 


% 


Pabing some standard ta cnodee tors textbook like” De Cope’s a 
«Religious Education in the Family’? or Dr. Forbush’s “ ‘Child- 
5S ae on Child- Sheng ‘td Week-night elpsses: would affor 





a 3 ad ‘ii Apter completion of the first introductory course, epee ws 


Br: cialized work in the various departments should be undertaken. _ 











‘The members of the Association would naturally fall into groups. 
according to the ages of their children, and would conduct 
classes and conferences dealing with the problems of their 
‘ Ps particular children. These sections of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Tas Association would correspond to the divisions of the church ~ 
; ~ school, and it would be in such sectional conferences that the 

work of the school and its expressional activities could best be ‘i 

; presented to the parents of the children, and various plans of 
aR co-operation between the home and school effected.’’ of) 

The well-known ‘‘father-and-son’’ and ‘‘mother- and- 

daughter? ? banquets also come within the province of the Asso- 

¢iation, and in addition to their own possibilities, offer an 
_ excellent recruiting ground for the department. The preneray 

tion of future leaders will also be kept in mind.’’ 

_ Special courses of study for this department are being | 
prepared by the International Lesson Committee. This depart-. 
ment will no doubt in course of time become one of the strong 
departments of the Sunday-school. It is true ‘‘only a small 
_ proportion of parents are interested in the Sunday-school as. 
; _ such, but all are interested more or less in their children, while 
few may be attracted to Sunday- -school methods and materials 
and only a small percentage may have a taste or inclination 

for regular Bible study, a much higher Beoporsion may see the ; 
valve of discussing practical problems.’’ 
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meson study must be earried on in all the Depareeanel of 
the Sunday-school. 


1. The need of mission study in the adult department of 
the school. There are at least three reasons why missionary — 
study is imperatively necessary in the adult department: 





a) On account of the defective mission- — 


ary education most adults possess. Harry Wade 


Hicks very pertinently made the assertion at the International 


Sunday-school Convention at San Francisco in 1911 that if 


this generation had been properly instructed along missionary ~ 


lines such organizations as The Student Volunteer Movement, 
The Young People’s Missionary Movement, The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, etc., would never have come into existence. 


They simply to a certain extent fill a gap in the neglected — 


education of this generation along missionary lines. The mis- 
sionary fires burn in so few hearts, because there is no fuel 
there to keep the flames alive. Adults need special missionary 


- education because they did not receive the necessary mission- 


ary information which they should have had from their youth 
up. : 
b) On account of their need of it for a 


proper participation in the missionary en- 


deavors of the church. ‘Intelligence and zeal are 
more or less closely related. Missionary zeal cannot be kept 


missionary fuel one pours into a consecrated heart the more 
gifts, prayers and services will it pour forth. Adults must 


participate fully in the missionary enterprizes of the church. 


It is through missionary information the call comes to the 
adult for missionary service. Jon Keith Falconer said: ‘‘A 
call is a need, a need made. known, and the power to meet that 
need. William Carey said that his call consisted 6f an open 
Bible before him and an open map of the world. The adult 
needs to be shown the missionary message of the open Bible 
and the missionary needs of an open map of the world. We must 


through a thorough missionary education awaken a passion for 


the souls of men in the minds of the adults upon whom rest 
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and burden of the day. We must get them to work 
t is day, for their night of departed opportunities is 
lly approaching. _ i EL bari ta 
¢) On accountt of the educational aid 
they can render to the missionary cause. 
Adults are helping to educate childhood and youth. Many of _ 
_ the adults are parents who can foster the missionary spirit in = 
the minds,of their children. Their own interest in the cause of — 
', missions will create an interest in the minds of their children. 
3 4 Every adult who is interested intensely in the cause. of missions 
a will help to kindle this flame in youthful minds. Hence it is 
; ee of supreme importance that adults be thoroughly informed on 
a _ missions, and they cannot be adequately informed without a 
2 thorough study of. missions. \ 
«Qs The best methods of missionary education in the adult ae 
_ department. One of the most effective methods of missionary ' 
education in all the departments of the Sunday-school is the 
hi visual method. More, and more lasting impressions can be 
made upon the mind through ‘‘eyegate’’ than through ‘‘ear- 
gate.’? The world makes use of this educational power in its 
advertising schemes. It strives to awaken an interest in its 
goods through ‘‘eyegate.’’ ‘‘ Illustrations afford the mind an 
 gasy way to learn and the teacher an easy method of instruc- 
tion.’? Numerous instances could be cited to show how mis- 
- gionary interest was aroused through the sight of some great 
missionary truth. We will cite but a few: 


6A business man who for years had been engrossed in 
commercial affairs, having amassed considerable money, attri- 
butes his interest in Missions to a few charts which were hung 
on the walls of his living-room for a mission-study class. It 
was planned by his church that mission-study classes should 
be held in the various neighborhoods. The home of this man 




























was secured as one of the places for meeting, and the host was 
seen invited to attend the class when he could. He said afterwards _ 
that he did not hear any of the questions or answers, for he 





us 


‘was too busy studying the charts on the walls. The result was 
_ that he quietly laid down a part of his fortune for Missions, 
and has become an active missionary worker. 
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An intelligent and gifted woman attributed her zeal for 
Missions to a motto that was painted in large letters on a strip 
of muslin seven yards long stretched at the rear of the plat- 
form in a missionary meeting. The words of the motto were: 
‘‘The King’s Business Requireth Haste.’?’ She said that when 
she entered the room and saw those words she was stricken 
dumb, and marvelously convicted of the uselessness of her 
life. Before the close of the meeting she offered herself for 
missionary service, saying: ‘‘Yes, ‘the King’s business re- 
quireth haste,? and I have been a laggard. By his help, today, 
I will quicken my pace,’’? The young woman who prepared 
the motto realized the emptiness of words, unless used by the 
Spirit; in consequence, she had spent much time in prayer for 
her mottoes and charts, and the results were abundant. 


A stranger who attended a Sunday-school where a number 
of missionary charts were exhibited, said that the black of 
those charts was the blackest black, and the white the whitest 
white, that he had ever seen. If the church of Christ is to be 
evangelized in this or in any succeeding generation, we must 
give as much time and thought to this work as we give to the 
transitory things of life.’’ 


The Standard Missionary Roll, Missionary Mottoes, Mis- 
sionary Charts and Missionary Maps will visualize the world’s 
needs and the church’s obligation to meet these needs. 


A missionary exhibit with flags, pennants, maps, charts, 
leaflets, mottoes, curios, ete., will help to impart missionary 
information and to create missionary inspiration. 


“‘Many of these charts may be home-made. In every 
community there is inventive and creative power lying dor- 
mant, and the missionary chart affords a large opportunity for 
this talent. Once awakened, it may become a great power in 
the evangelization of the world. I know a girl who, in read- 
ing missionary literature, watched for expressions that might 
be used on a chart. For example, she saw this statement: ‘‘If 
we will increase our gifts from a postage stamp (one cent per 
week) to a street-car ticket (or four cents a week increase), 
we will have the necessary amount to evangelize the world in 
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Another effective method for missionary eauentien in ‘the! 
adult department is the use of the Missionary Library. — tC AT " 
_ gkilled missionary workmen | know the value of the Missionary } 
ve ‘Library.’’ A reading eontest would lead to an Reokbaen aii and 
diligent use of this library. ve 
In selecting the books for the Mcaoaary Library it 
better to have a few interesting ones, which will be constantly. 
as da Sey demand, than to have rows and rows of books that are never — : 
crs, _read—perhaps not even taken from the shelf.’’ et 
* i 3 cK good way to get missionary books read is to have some 
Bt ae one who is gifted in story-telling occasionally tell the story of ie 
t. a missionary book, condensing it as much as possible. There mt 
oM will be a consequent rush for the book every time, and thesane 
librarian will feel the need of having several copies instead asa 
one. For months, the book that has been advertised in this 
way will be called for. ay Ate 8 
- €*A certain minister who was full of missionary calls an a 
as familiar with all of the great missionary books, would — 
i often refer to these books in his sermons and in conversation. — af 
The result was that his people read them, and became filled with | 
missionary zeal, placing his church in the foremost ranks of 
-missionary service. Another minister offered two missionary bie 
books as a reward for the reading of the largest number of | 
similar volumes. One was ‘offered to the senior members of the ie 
Sunday-school, and another to the junior. members.’’ vy 
_ Miss Van Myck says: ‘‘A good way to get adults inter- 
ested in missions is to select the countries in which your des, /f ap f 
nomination has missions and study them exhaustively. a 
Some points for study are: location and general deserip- 
tion, climate, zoology, vegétation, minerals, trade and com- ae 
_ merce, ‘government, army and navy, inhabitants, manners and 
customs, religion, history past and present, architecture, 
language and literature, and present state of missions. 
Select members who can write or talk interestingly, to 
give reports on the above topics. Leaflets can be obtained = 
from ee mission boards. Many are free; others can be ob- 
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tained at the cost of a few cents. Select hymns and songs — 
. aise with inspiring words and music and have these sung as solos, 

_ duets and choruses at class meetings where missions is the 
theme. . 
Get pictures illustrating the topics and countries studied. 

_ You can find many in the different missionary journals and 

_ probably the different mission boards would loan or sell: yout 
gah a set very cheap. Have these exhibited by magic lantern hav- .- 
_. ing some one explain them as each one is presented. If you 
live in or near a college town, you might be able to get a > 
f _ student, who is a native of some of the countries you are ct 
studying, to give a talk on the life and people of his country.’’ ; 
o ; “If your committee is energetic and enthusiastic, you will 
be astonished at the amount of interest.in missions it will be a 
able to arouse in the class.’? . 

ih Another method of creating an interest in missions in the 
adult department is to place a distinct missionary objective 





+ before the departments. Let.the department begin doing some- — 
thing at home. They do“‘home mission work when they visit 
the sick at the hospitals, carrying them flowers; when they 
_ ‘eare for a needy family in the community, supplying food, i 
_ clothing, and fuel; or when they arrange fresh-air outings a 

_. for children in the congested districts.’ aS 3 
Bb ‘‘Such an organized class or department might easily 7 

undertake to conduct on Sunday afternoons a mission Sun- 4 

day-school in some neglected part of the city, or in a country 4 
place near them.’?’ i Ny 

““Classes or departments often gather up sceondhand cloth- és 
te ing, books, and magazines, and send them to places where 
needed. The packing of a barrel with necessities for a strug- 
gling hero of the cross at work in some home mission field 

might well occupy the attention of the class.’’ 

With a distinct missionary objective the adult department 

will. be trained in the fine art of hilarious giving for God’s 

cause. They will learn to deny themselves for the good of 

others. 

‘‘The world could never understand the spirit of a man 

like William Borden, who, though a millionaire, said that he 
_ could not withdraw from the mission field the money to buy an 
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tomobile for himself. He said that he was not biek or <¢ 
abled in any way, neither did he have a business that req 
it, and so he felt no need for it. Like Christ; he had meat t 
: eat which the world knows not of.?? rer « ee 
8 ‘George Sherwood Eddy tells the story of how, at one ak 
_ time when there was a famine in Burmah, one of the ‘natives — i 
brought five dollars to the missionaries to carry on the work — v7 
a 

























of spreading the gospel among his heathen brethren. When 
7 the missionary told him he must keep it for food, he replied: i 
‘We can live on rats, but they can not do without the gospel.’? 
_-He tells also the story of an old woman in China, who, being 
ore unable to walk, was carried in a sack on her gon’s back to the 
a ‘mission station so that she might give to the mission with her 
own hands her collection, which she had saved from poverty wh a 
ks so severe that she had to mix earth with her scanty food.’’ ‘nd pe 
: ‘¢Bduecation is one of the greatest pursestring looseners — 
_ known.’’ ; pe a per 
; st 

‘Missionary intercession will awaken and deepen missionary = 
interest. The world needs intercessors more than it needs any = 
other kind of workers. It needs praying adults like Hudson y i 
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‘Taylor and George Mueller. . , 
& = -¢¢George Mueller gave five reasons for the faith that was 
_ in his life. He said, first, that he believed it was God’s will 
es for all men to be saved, and that when he prayed for them, 
= he never doubted that they would be saved, although he had 
a 1, prayed as long as fifty-two years for the salvation of some 
we souls, and continued to pray for them until the time of his 
oe death. What he saw by faith was realized by others after he 
oat was gone. The second reason he gave was that he pleaded 
3 : for their salvation in the name of Jesus Christ, and on the ~ 
aa ground of his merit and worthiness, and on that alone, and not 
Beet: OM ay merit or thought of himself. The third reason was 
ab that he believed in the willingness and ability of God to 
ee answer prayer. The fourth was that he did not live in any 
es known sin. And the fifth reason, that he continued in believing 
2 prayer until the time of his death, for requests that had not 


been answered.’’ 
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We must get the members of the adult department to make 
some form of missionary activity their life work. Activity 
' deepens and perpetuates interest. 


‘‘Thirty-five years ago a young artist was engaged in 
painting a picture which he had hoped would find a place in the 
Academy. It was the figure of a woman struggling along a 
street, on a wild, stormy night, the sleet driven by the wind into 
her face, a little baby in her arms. Doors and windows were 
shut in her face. The picture was called ‘‘Homeless.’’? As 
the artist painted it, it seemed to come to him as a living 
reality. He put down his brush and said: ‘‘God help me, why 
don’t I go to lost people themselves, instead of painting pic- 
tures of them!’’ Then and there he consecrated himself to 
God. He went to work in the slums, and made the fight against 
sin as few men have done.’’ 

If we help to diffuse the light we possess we will never 
grow weary in well-doing. 

‘‘Charles Frederick Mackensie said: ‘‘If I had a thousand 
lives to live, Africa should have them all.?? Samuel Dyer’s 
words were: ‘‘If I thought anything would prevent my dying 
for China, the thought would crush me.’’ Mrs. Archibald said: 
“‘T have been in India twenty years, and if I had twenty lives 
to live, India should have them all.?? 


‘‘Have you ever repented being a missionary??? Henry 
Martyn said to Vonderkemp in his old age. ‘‘I would not ex- 
change my work for a kingdom,’’ was the reply. ‘What are 
the discouragements of your work??? Dr. John Scudder was 
asked. ‘‘I do not know the word,’’ he replied; ‘I long ago 
erased it from my vocabulary.’’? James Chalmers, in looking 
back over the twenty-one years of his missionary life, remarked 
that he would gladly take the shipwrecks, face the life-dangers, 
be surrounded with savages, spears and clubs, in order to be 
a missionary. William A. B. Johnson said that if he had ten 
thousand lives to live he would offer them up for the soul of 
one poor negrTo.’’ 

This spirit we must endeavor to generate in every mind. 
It can only be generated by the regenerating and sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit. The best missionary method is to 
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get the heart full of God’s love and the mind full of divine 
missionary light then the adult department will have the pas- 
sion and the skill to work. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Imp. of Par. classes. Imp. of miss. study rari ec 
i. The Conduct of P. classes. 
1, The need of such classes. a) Great. of task. b) Make 
home an auxil. to church ent. 
2, The cond. of such cl. a) Supl. org. b) Skillful lead. 
ce) Good prog. d) Helpf. course of study. 
LI. The Study of Miss. in the Ad. Dep. 
1. Need of Miss. study in Ad, Dep. a) Adults lack miss. 
ed. b) Need it to participate in miss. ent. of ch. ¢) 
To render ed. aid. 
2. Best Meth. for miss. ed. in Ad. Dep. a) Miss. pictures, 
charts, maps, etc. b) Miss. library. ¢) Study of den. 
miss. fields. d) Distinet miss. objectives. @) Miss. 


intercession. f) Some form of miss. act. g) Help - 


spread the light. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Why do parents’ classes constitute an important factor in 
the Adult Department of the Sunday-school? Why should mis- 
sion study occupy @ conspicuous place in parents’ classes? Why 
should the church help to train parents for the performance of 
the great task of training their children? Why do parents 
need such classes? Why do children need the help of trained 
parents? What training should the home as God’s university 
impart to the children? How should these classes be organized? 
When should they meet? What kind of teachers should they 
have? In what subject are parents specially interested? Why 
should the study of missions be specially pursued in the adult 
department? Name the various methods that should be made 
use of in the study of missions in the adult department. What 
spirit should be generated in every mind? 
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CHAPTER VIII. | 
AIMS AND METHODS OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


, 


The Home Department is one of the newest departments 
of the Sunday-school. It originated just one hundred years 


after the origin of the organized Sunday-school. The Sunday- — 


school as we are well aware had its origin in England and the 
Home Department in America. ‘‘Father Raikes’’ started the 
Sunday-school movement and ‘‘Father Dunean’’ of Syracuse, 
_N. Y., the Home Department. Mr. Meigs says: 

Sh aed Doe a quarter of a century Dr. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 
of Syracuse, New York, has justly enjoyed the distinction of 
having originated the Home Department idea, which was one 
of the greatest new movements in the Sunday-school world 


of the nineteenth century. 


The new edition of Dr. M. C. essard a splendid book on 
Home Department work shows who were the good men just be- 
hind him, who share later with Dr. Duncan the credit—the 


distinction—of having given the church and the world a plan y 


so fraught with great possibilities and blessings, that angels 
might well envy them the great and good results of their work. 


The men who followed Dr. Duncan in 1885 were Dr. 8. 


W. Dyke, of Vermont; Dr. A. E. Dunning and Dr. M. C. Hazard, 
of Boston, Mass. Dr. Duncan’s plan was a class, with a vis- 
itor or teacher, meeting and studying apart from the Sunday- 


school room, but organically connected with it; hence he called 


it a ‘‘Home Class’? and gave the members recognition in the 
Sunday-school. The later plan was a class without a teacher 


or a visitor, a self-taught class, yet it was not a ‘‘elass’’ at all 
in the common acceptation of the word, for its members might . 


never know each other or meet together. 

These plans were united and developed by Dr. Dunning, 
Dr. Hazard and Dr. Duncan, and in 1885-6 the aggregate mem- 
bership of Dr. Duncan’s ‘‘Home Classes;’’ in any one school, 
constituted the ‘‘Home Department,’’ the same as the classes 
in any other department, his ‘‘visitors’’ taking the place of 


teachers, except that they did not teach. These changes — 
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ere. generally adopted. Th 
3 this: A woman teaching a veranda cli 
Tr. Duncan the idea, — She did not see any great po 
Re 6 es in it, but Dr. Duncan did, and he formulated a plan 
of operation and wrote his now historic leaflet ‘‘No. 6,’? and — 













and Hazard improved and espns it and fixed it up so that ik 
it could be operated in a broader field. Sect 
«But there is one thing sure—Dr. Duncan put it on thet: 




























and the Sunday-school world rightly tips its hat to him, as the 
producer and promoter of the now world-wide movement called — ‘ 
the Home Department.”’ 

0 the Sunday-school.’’ Mr. Meigs says: ete ‘ 

: ape she it might be called an outside ‘ ‘adjunct,’’ or ‘‘annex;’’ 
and it is just as much a part and a department of the school | 
as the Intermediate Department is. The Primary, Intermediate 
and Adult Department include all who attend the school. The 
‘ome’ Department includes those who do not attend, but unite 
with it in the regular study of the current Sunday-school les- 
son, in their homes. In most communities, in all cities and in 
many churches, those who stay away from the school far out- 
- number those who attend it. With thousands of these, absence 
ig not a matter of willful neglect, ‘but rather of stern neces- 





by while thousands upon thousands are tied fast to their homes 
at the Sunday-school hour by imperative duties.’’ 

«Tt is as Miss Stebbins says: ‘‘That department which 
enables every one who cannot or will not attend the regular 
i i ‘sessions of the Sunday-school to enjoy the privileges of full 
membership in the school upon the condition of at least one- 
half hour’s study of the current Sunday-school lesson each 
ry week.’’ oh . 

se The field of the Home Department is therefore not in the 
 Sunday-school, but among the multitudes who are not con- 
nected with the Sunday-school and who do not regularly read 
and study the Word of God. It is the purpose of this lesson 


“began at once to publish and to push the work. This was in — 
881. Four years later, in 1885, Drs. Dyke, Dunning, Duncan Kei 


market! He gave it his heart, his soul, his time and his money, 


s department may justly be called ‘‘a new department ; 
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sity. Many are too old and feeble, some are too deaf or blind, | 
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hau th THE Work 


to show the aims of this department in its great missionfield 
as well as the methods through which it does its effective work. 


I. The aims of the Home Department. It aims: 


1. ‘‘To make membership and fellowship in the Sunday- 
school possible for everyone.’’ Among those who stay away 
from the Sunday-school there are large numbers who cannot 
attend it on account of old age, or feebleness, or home and 
occupational duties, that keep them engaged seven days in the 
week. The Home Department makes special provision for 
these ‘‘shutins’’ who cannot leave their homes to attend the 
regular Sunday-school, as well as for the ‘‘shutouts’? who are 
kept out of the school through their occupational obligations. 
Among the shutouts we find professional men and persons en- 
gaged in public utilities such as railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone offices, ete. All these toilers who are shut out of the 
school through circumstances beyond their control need to 
know the truth and to study the Word, so that they may be 
like trees planted beside the rivers of waters bringing forth 
their fruit in due season. It aims also to Teach those who 
could, but who do not attend the regular Sunday-sehool in 
order to enlist them among the students of the tegular Sun- 
day-school lesson. 


2 ‘*To secure systematic Bible study on the part of 
every one.’’ It is the duty of every member of the Home De- 
partment to study every lesson during the quarter for fully 
one-half hour per week. This is to be done regularly every 
week, if possible. If any member should fail to study some 
lesson at the proper time it is supposed that such a member 
will take up the study of that lesson at some other time. The 
chain of Bible lessons is not to be broken, no link is to be 
lost. Mr. Meigs says to the members of. the Home Depart- 
ment: ‘‘If you will do a little figuring you will find that there 
are 336 half hours in a week, and you are only asked to give 
one of them. In a word, you are only asked to give one-third 
of one per cent. of your time to this, leaving you ninety-nine 
and two-thirds per cent. for other things. Isn’t the fracfton 
small enough for you?”? 
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who are ane in n the opal cacapeaigel with the oe “De. 
" par ment. It endeavors to get the home to appreciate the — 
- work of the school and the school to recognize and, appreciate 
1e work of ‘the home. Mr. Frank L. Brown says: 


‘The Christian home is the unit of a perfect. divilietiont 
God's ideal Sh the race. To multiply Bach ‘units and to 





















ise of all Christian Seyi The instrument dioagts Wwhiel. 
purposes are to be most largely attained I believe to be 
aden ae the child in the Sunday- “school | a 


ae The eae Department ane to settle this problem. 
4, To bring into the home a truer ideal of family life 
and privilege. a. ae 
Mr. Frank L. Brown says: ‘‘It is a condition that con- — 


eats us, and not a theory. The home, contrary to God’s pur- 
e, has become the rim instead of the mene of the nope 
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prac ically the entire burden of the Bible-training and ihe gall 
_ yation and soul-culture of the child. This attitude does not 
Spe et: oe, responsibility from the home, which God still holds 
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Fete and all its work. 


in thousands of homes, has set up many a broken-down family e 
altar. It has reclaimed many a backslider, quickened many a ea > 
Christian, and brought many a sinner into the Sunday-school, 





_ in‘many families. One other great thing it has done is this— a 


_ of the visitors’ visits are like angels’ visits in the homes they 





By SEO: secure the deepest oii interest in ake church 
‘Mr. Meigs very pertinently says: ‘‘It has set Christian 


to talking, Christian feet to walking. It has opened the Bible 


the Church and the Kingdom of Christ. It has added 25, 50, 
100 per cent., and often more, to the enrollment of the school, 
and it has given many children a chance to see the mother and 
the father with an open Bible before them—all too rare a sight 


it has brought the home, the whole family, in close touch, sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the Sunday-school.’’. 


‘‘Tt finds and develops lay workers in the church. Some _ 


enter. Often they can get closer to the sick or troubled moth- 
er’s heart and life than the very pastor himself! Every good 
visitor becomes an ‘‘assistant pastor’? or ‘‘ Beacons and — 
‘all without cost to the church.’’ 

Its aims are noble and its achievements are great. / 

_ II. Methods of the Home Department. These may be F 

classified under two heads, namely ordinary and extraordinary. 
The ordinary methods are those usually employed in working» 
this department, and the extraordinary methods are those em- 
ployed under extraordinary conditions or for ia We 
purposes. 

1. ‘The ordinary methods. 5 

a) In securing members, Miss Stebbins in her 
book on The Home Department of Today suggests the following: — 

“‘One Way to Begin.—The Home Department workers, 
with the officers and teachers of the school, spend an “vena aa 
together conferring about the work. Every teacher is made to 
understand the work, to see its opportunities, and to grow | 
enthusiastic over the possibilities. Then their co-operation is a 
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- families of her pupils. In large classes additional Visitors 
ay be secured to aid the teacher, and these additional Visitors 
: ‘report their calls to the teacher as well as to the Home Depart- 
ment superintendent, so that the teacher may be familiar with 
the home surroundings of her pupils.’” | 
- We must try to get. every member of every home enlisted 
in Sunday-school membership. If we cannot get them to come 
to the regular school we must strive to get them linked up with 
E the Home Department. ; 
_ Then we must seck for members in our institutions: fra- 
ernity homes, homes for the aged, soldiers’ and sailors’ homes, 








' asylums, prisons, fire stations, police stations, lighthouses, life- 


ee Ra: saving stations, homes of refuge, navy and military camps, ou 
i ae se 5 : 
_-—s oeean. liners and sailing vessels, in hotels, telephone offices, 


oe telegraph: stations, railroad offices and electric car terminals, 
Boe ete. Wherever there are those who for any reason are out of 
fellowship with us we try to reach them. If the interest and 
- eo-operation of those who ‘are in authority in these places is 
first secured,—and, if they are not members of some Sunday- 
school, their membership secured for the Home Department,— 






ployees. 

pb or ts by in supplying it with workers. The superin- 
 tendent and a requisite number of visitors constitute the work- 
ing force for the Home Department. The superintendent ought 
to be according to the statement of Mr. Meigs a person ‘‘of 
grace, grit and gumption’’. Miss Stebbins says: ‘‘Add to 
a true spiritual life, loving persistency, quiet tact, adaptabil- 
ity, executive ability; and round about all, like a golden band, 
a great belief in, and love for, this phase of Christian work, 
and you have the right kind of superintendent.’’ 








As a rule women make the best superintendents for this 
department. The superintendent, says Miss Stebbins, should 
‘pray, plan, preach, practice, persuade, push.’’? If the super- 
’ 4ntendent cultivates all these ‘‘P’s’’ her department will be 







d. Each teacher pledges herself to ber 
‘esponsible for securing the Home Department members in the 





«it is not at all difficult to secure the membership of the em- ~ 
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like a tree, planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper.’’ 

‘‘The Visitors of the Home Department need to have the 
same spirit as the superintendent, plus a willingness to serve 
in all possible ways. The superintendent plans, and on their 
| eo-operation in carrying out the plans depends very largely the 
success of the Department. The great majority of the Visitors 
are women, for they, as a rule, have the greater command of 
their time. With the men in the police, fire, railroad, and 
electric car-stations coming in as members, the need of men 
to become Visitors is apparent. The Visitor has the duty and 
privilege of prayer. One Visitor said that she never went. 
out to call on her members without first asking definitely for 
guidance in word and action in each particular case. At the 
beginning of the year she had eight in her class, and not one 
of them was a church member; at the close of the second year, 
every one of them had united with the church.’? 


‘‘The Visitor should be an inspirational friend to her 
superintendent; a true friend to every member of her class. 
They should make their calls regularly and be prompt in secur- 
ing reports from the members and in giving the reports to the 
superintendent. They should be prompt in delivering the 
lesson helps and all material for the members.’’ 

Visitors should have meetings occasionally for an inter- 
change of experiences. The superintendent and the pastor can 
at such meetings submit their plans for special work to them 
on such an occasion. 

ec) In furnishing it with supplies. ‘'The 
best system is the most simple. There need be no intricate 
system of bookkeeping or multiplication of requisites in Home 
Department work. A full complement of supplies can be ob- 
tained from any denominational publishing house. It is ab- 
solutely necessary to have the supplies mentioned in starting 
a Home Department. Experience teaches that the majority of 
schools purchase on the basis of supplies for twenty-five mem- 
bers for a beginning, but almost invariably have to double 
their order before the close of the first quarter. 

One superintendent’s record-book, 















¢ 4 5 Waace 
tors’ class reports. $= i: 


elve Visitors’ eanvass blanks. - (These 7 ay be hom ‘ah 
e if preferred.) — iat yeaah apa PUB Rear Raila itl 
_ Fifty application card. pn ad 
Fifty report and collection envelopes. . 
Fifty descriptive leaflets. Maer 
‘Fifty quarterlies or lesson helps.’’ : a 
For fuller information on denominational supplies apply 
to the Sunday-school Board, 1903-1923 Woodland Ave., Cleve- f 
land, Ohio. ae i ae Ue A 
a) In arranging the classes. There are five 
_ kinds of classes in the Home Department, namely, the individual — 
class, the family class, the neighborhood class, the correspon- 
ence class and the school class. A single individual in a home — 
may constitute a class, the members of a family may consti 
tute a class, the members living close together in a neighbor- 
hood may be grouped together as classes. The correspondence — 
4 ‘elass will consist of non-resident or absent members. The | 
school class is composed of persons who visit the school occasion- 
ally. A special place should be reserved for them and a teacher 
“appointed who will instruct them when they appear. ee 
se) «In securing a messenger service. ‘‘The 
Messenger Service is an organization of boys between ten and ee.) 
sixteen years of age, who volunteer to serve the church and 
school in any and all possible ways, and pledge themselves to we 
the faithful performance of their duties.’’ Pageant age 
It exists primarily to aid the Home Department. All boys 
 pelonging to this service should be members of ‘the school in 
good standing, clean in speech, active, punctual and regular in eh 
attendance and free from the use of liquor and tobacco. Ney 
«The Messenger may carry the church calendar, Sunday- 
- school paper, library book and other literature to the members 


of the Home Department each Sunday afternoon. In many 
‘schools the Home Department superintendent uses the time of 
the school session to prepare these weekly supplies for the Mes- 
; sengers. ‘When the five minutes’ warning bell sounds she takes 
each boy’s bundle to him as he sits in his class.’ ve 
They can also do work in the regular school. ‘‘They are — i 


é ‘most helpful to the decorating, library, lookout, and concert 
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‘committees of ee. Sane -school. They delight’ to’ go ‘it 
fields and woods and gather the laurel, daisies, evergreen, 
for the decorating committee; no step-ladder is too high é 
them to climb, any number of yards of laurel to be wound 
does not daunt them; the more work of this kind they have > i, 
to do, the better pleased they are. They are always willing — 
to eall for that long-absent’ library book, when the librarian 
fails to secure it: by the broadest hints, or even plain requests. 
_ To look up the whereabouts of that boy who used to come to. 
any ‘Sunday-school and no longer comes, and to find out the reason, 
* is a bit of detective work that every boy loves to do.’? ‘ 
_ The Sunshine Band, too, can be enlisted in service | ‘Gi 
for the Home Department or in the regular school. ar 
ce ‘‘The Sunshine Band was formed that an interest in, ae 8 
yr? knowledge of, church work might be given our young girls, 
It is an organization of girls between nine and fifteen years 
of age for the purpose of building them up in church work and 
_of carrying sunshine into dark places; it is designed to furnish — 
_ @ training-course along all lines of church activity common 4 
_ to the women of our churches. Any girl of the stated age is 
‘allowed to join the Band who is a member of the Sunday- 
school and who will promise unquestioning obedience to oe ae 
_leader.’’ | \ eo f, 
f) In cultivating the social life of the — 
Home Department, ‘‘Much emphasis can be placed on _ 
the social side of the work. It is important and contributes” br 
. largely to success. One Home Department reception each year 
é \ is felt to be a necessity. At this time the members have the 
opportunity of meeting each other and ‘ ‘having a real good 
talk.’’? Much careful planning is necessary, as there are so a 
many details to be looked after.’’ s zr, 
Time, place, the program and the refreshments should re- __ 
ceive special consideration. Nothing should be elaborate, but — 
the greatest simplicity should prevail. on 
‘‘Anniversaries make a delightful social occasion, and 
many departments have their anniversary night in place of the 
annual reception. Here the members have an hour or so of 
sociability, followed by a banquet; all the speechmaking is ay 
the table.’’ 
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oi. ‘Special days ean be remembered like Mothers’ Day, Old 
People’s Day, as well as National and other holidays. ty 
ae 2, ‘The extraordinary Methods. These should be resorted 
to when it is difficult to get the Home Department into opera- vi 


be! ; tion, or when it is difficult to get workers for this department. ; 


a) The method of getting the children to 

do the work of the Home Department. Children’s 

work would at any rate be better than no work. Mr. Meigs 
says: ‘Of course the first place for the children to begin their — 


work, and probably to end it, too, will be right in their own 


homes with their own fathers and mothers. Does not the 
Book say: ‘‘A little child shall lead them?’’? Most parents 


will do more to please their children than to please anybody else 


in the world.’’ 
. 4H tells of a man in Texas who did very successful work 


rae. swith a class of six boys, 10 to 15 years of age, who carried 
to their parents and relatives each week’s ‘‘Lesson Study 














Slips,’’ and returned them to the teacher the following Sun- 
day with the proper markings to indicate lesson study. The 
six boys got eighteen mothers and others to join the Home 
Department, study the lessons, and make weekly reports to the 
_ teacher. through the class. It interested the boys very much, 
_ made them more regular in attendance, and more studious about 
‘their own lesson study.’’ } 
 -b) The method of class Home Departments. 
Mr. Meigs very pertinently says: ‘(Many of the new Adult 
Bible classes have found so many men and women who cannot 
attend their class, much as they would ‘like to, that some bright 


| fellow suggested—‘‘ well, let our élass have, and look after, a 


Home Department for these people.’’ 

: Each regular class in all the departments of the Sunday- 
school could according to this plan have Home Department 
members belonging to the class. ‘They would be looked upon 
as associate members of the class and would be looked after 

‘by the teachers and members of the class. Their offering would 


at the end of the quarter go to the whole class. 


= from being ignored by the school and driven 


«(This plan puts not only each class, but the entire school 


in touch with the Home Department, and prevents the latter 
out into the world 
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to ‘‘flock by .itself,’’ as is entirely too often the ease.’? 
It helps to train Home Department workers in each class. 
The Home Department should be worked by all means 
‘either through the ordinary or the extraordinary. or both 
methods. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Hom. Dep.=new dep. of S. 8. org. by Dr. Duncan. Field 
outside 8. S. 
I. Aims of H. Dep. 
1. Make memb. in S. S. possible for all. 
2. ‘Sec. syst. Bib. study. 
8. Sec. recog. and due appr. of fam. and home in ch. wk. 
4. Bring into home a truer id. of fam. 1. priv. 
II. Methods of H. Dep. 
1. Ordinary Methods. a) Sec. members. b) Suppl. work- 
ers. c) Furnish. supplies. d) Arrang. cl. e) See. 
Mess. serv. and Sunsh. Bd. f) Cult. soe. life. 
2. Extraord. Methods. a) Getting ch. to do work of H. 
Dep. b) Class H. Dep. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


When did the Home Department originate? Who was its 
founder? Where is its field of operation? State the four aims 
of the Home Department. Why cannot all persons participate 
in the regular services of the Sunday-school? How does the 
Home Department foster systematic Bible study? How does it 
link up the home with the Sunday-school? How does it help 
to elevate the home? Name the two great classes of methods 
of work pursued in the Home Department. How does it secure 
its members? What workers does it require and how are they 
furnished? What supplies does it need and how are they ob- 
tained? How are its classes arranged? How can it be aided 
by the Messenger Service and the.Sunshine band? How should 
its social life be cultivated and why? Name a few extra- 
ordinary methods employed in working the Home Department? 
When: and how should children be employed to do the work 
of the Home Department? What do we mean by a class Home 
pepaeauent§ Of what benefit would this method be to the 
schoo 








CHAPTER IX. 
METHODS FOR TRAINING WORKERS. 


In the lesson on the training of workers we have stated why 
workers need to be trained. No worker appears fullfledged with 
working skill on the stage of life. Working skill is not a 
natural, but an acquired ability. The talent for service is 
God-given, but the skill must be acquired through the develop- 
ment of this natural talent. This talent must be developed 
through study and practice. This study is made through ob- 
servation and the pursuit of regular courses of study. 


There are a number of methods for training workers in 
existence. It is well for us to know these methods and to make 
use of those which are most effective for the training of our 
workers for the kingdom of God. It is the purpose of this 
lesson to point out the existing methods for training workers 
and to show how to make the most effective use of them. 

I. The existing methods for training workers. Methods, 
we repeat, are simply ways of doing a thing. There are var 
jous ways of doing the work of training workers for the king- 
dom. Among these we note the following: 


4, The method of selftraining. This is the 
oldest method in existence. Long before there were teacher- 
training courses and schools Sunday-school workers in a measure 
trained themselves. Miss Kearney in her book entitled The 
Teacher Training Class and How to Conduct it, says, ‘‘ Not for 
an instant would we question the value of consecratod exper- 
ience gained through years of teaching by many Sunday- 
school teachers. The teacher is unconsciously trained by con- 
stant use of the lesson material and constant contact with the 
pupil. But the process is slow, and the price of such exper: 
jence in terms of lost human souls, during the period of the 
teacher’s education, is far too great to pay- Christian char- 
acter, consecration and prayer life being equal, the trained 
teacher will accomplish far greater results earlier in the teach- 
ing life than is possible with the untrained person, be he ever 
so consecrated.’’ 
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ive eae Ohi eating age ‘the Jeg of she. pteaene in athens 
 complish the quickest and the highest results. There are re 
two kinds of self-trained workers, namely those who we: 
' trained without the aid of teachers and those trained through | 








ie self- trained, if they are trained at all. There is a vast differ- 
ence between being molded and being trained. The worker 
who has simply been molded has been shaped through external _ * 


_ person who has been self-trained has unfolded his own powers — +a 
- under the guidance and stimulation of study courses and teach- a J 

ers. Self-training must be pureues under all methods of — 

Dae training. on 


teaching it exemplifies in its regular work. Every leader Ss 
_ is helping to make or mar other teachers. The future 


leaders and they will more or less imitate them, and iy a 
_. the future teachers are watching the present teachers Fae YS 
_ the school and will be influenced more or less to follow their 
fi -example. If the present leadership is destined to be defective 
_ also, and if present teaching is ineffective future teaching is 
_ in danger of also being noneffective. ‘No leader or teacher _ 


it reaches down to the next generation and will help to make 
_ through the leadership and the teaching it exemplifies., If the 
in the Sunday-schools in general the present method of lead- ‘ 
schools tomorrow. The present forces of leadership and ‘teach- 


ing are the mold in which the future leadership. and"teaching — 
of the Sunday-school are cast. 











the aid of teachers and schools. All are in the last analysis i 


















influences without an unfolding of his own personality. The 











2. The exemplifying method Every sunday ; 
school is training workers through the leadership and the | 
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leaders of the Sunday-school are watching its present — ee 


lives to himself or to the generation of his day. His influence x 
or mar that. Every school is a workers’ training school 
leadership and the teaching in the past had been exemplary — 


ing and teaching would be more effective. What is done now 
in the Sunday-schools will more or less be done ‘in ‘the ges BE 


3. The method of midweek training classes” 
This class ought especially to consist of the present working 
force of the Sunday-school, its leaders and teachers, provided 





bak nerally Cinboni abe Retake 
ni e ly at its ‘own separate hour. ae the 
ita hour is on ‘Sunday, more often it is a special week- — 
ing which is held sacred for this purpose. ~ is pla 
2S a long, slow process. © The plan. may be voit b 
hashed meetings each. week.?? 


eee vere ‘are three classes of people for whom every Sun- 
cl Jhould provide training. (1) Present teachers. (2) 
ple scattered throughout the church and Sunday-school who 
- should be enrolled in the teaching force. (3) Young people ing), 
‘setae boys. and girls and older boys and girls departments _ 
“be the leaders in the future. It is well to survey the pase 


ee: ‘ater arranging the program of organization.’’ 


- Miss Kearney very pertinently says: Tt is not best. to 


lay emphasis entirely on training the present teachers. Thess iv 
£ the future will lay 


ise superintendent with a vision 0 ant 

yhasis on training teachers before they are called for service. ‘ 
“are people scattered throughout the Sunday-school and \ cae 
ith a little extra theoretical training, would 
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who wi 
lop into good teachers.’” ee 
‘The midweek class should consist of the regular teachers 
and officers and such other students as should be selected. from 
the various senior and adult classes of the school. eee 
na After the roll. of the class is made: up and work definitely = 
is apnea to send, the names to the office of the 5 
! rd or of the State Association, In this 

way ‘the students are properly recognized, and their examinar ye 
tions” and certificates or diplomas will be sent from the same. 
office. ‘Enrollment implies a certain obligation, enlists the class 
with the great bodies of students following the same lines, 
: and lifts their work out of the merely local conditions. They 
are. much. more likely to pursue their studies faithfully and to 


: complete the course when they are thus aligned with the great 


. ‘movements of the churches and are working toward a definite 


as ot 






ould be appointed, ‘‘ who is both a Bible 


‘Then a teacher sh 
s. a? 


iow and versed in educational method 


SY Re 
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The best method of teaching this class is not the lecture 
method, but that of ‘‘careful questioning, thorough discussion, 
supplemental reading, the drawing of maps, reports from per- 
sonal observation and some practice teaching.’’ Dr. McElfresh 
says: 

‘‘Facts about the Bible and facts about the child are im- 
portant, but they come far short of true preparation of the 
teacher. The great aim should be to develop the personality 
of the Sunday-school as an organization, to inquire regarding 
the methods of teaching, and to a deeper consideration of the 
questions of personal religious influence.’’ 


The class should be properly equipped with all the helps 
necessary along the line of maps, charts, blackboards, ete. 
» Professor Coe says: 

‘The mark of the best method will be observation work, 
with individual analysis of what is observed. The school it- 
self thus becomes the essential object that the class endeavors 
to understand. With definite problems in mind, each student 
will, in the course of two years, observe and report upon the 
work of the kindergarten, a primary class, a junior class, an 
intermediate class, and adult class, the organization of the 
school and of its departments, the records, the finances, and 
the methods of recruiting. After a time each student will 
specialize upon the grade, department, or function that is to 
be his own. He will prepare lesson plans, questions, and 
stories, all of which will be carefully criticized by the leader. 
After considerable experience—not less than a year—in this 
preparatory work, he may become a cadet teacher, occasion- 
ally assisting in a class or taking entire charge of it for a 
Sunday, first preparing a plan and receiving criticism upon 
it; and always a report upon one’s experience in substitute 
teaching should be made and criticized. This scheme of train- 
ing assumes, of course, that the normal class is a permanent 
and continuous part of the school. In many schools, however, 
a less complete scheme must suffice for the present. But the 
essentials of method are the same,’’ 

Dr. McElfresh says: ‘‘A carefully laid course of study, 
examinations, and recognition at the end are of great value 
to most students. The certificate or diploma is a powerful 
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incentive to work. Frequent short written tests, reviews, and 
drills will prepare the way for examination and prove a val- 
uable discipline.’’ ; ; 

Miss Kearney says: tc After the course is completed and 
all the examinations have been recorded, the students are 
ready to receive the diplomas. The occasion should be made 
very important. This gives the proper and deserved local 
recognition for work accomplished, dignifies the effort and 
stimulates the desire in other students to engage in the same 
work. In many places new classes have been organized as a 
result of an interesting Teacher Training graduation exercise. 
The diplomas are issued by the organization that conducted 
the examinations and a diploma fee of twenty-five cents is 
usually. charged to cover the expense of postage. They are 
handsomely engraved and signed by accredited Sunday-school 
officials. 

The graduating exercises should be planned and arranged 
for before the course is completed. Many classes arrange to 
complete their course in the spring and graduate in June. 
Occasionally a class prefers to defer its graduation exercises 
until the fall in order to stimulate interest in the work when 
the school resumes sts fall activities. This is a matter entirely 
local and can be best decided by local conditions.’’ 

4, The method of the Training Depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school 

We quote again from Miss Kearney’s pook The Teacher 
Training Class and How to Conduct it: ‘‘ With the newer 
vision of the great possibilities of Training work for teen age 
pupils, a very successful type of Teacher Training elass has 
come into being. Tt is known as the Teacher Training Depart- 
ment and is the upper or collegiate grade of the Sunday-school. ; 
Promotion from the ‘‘Main’’ schoo] or, in a graded school, 
promotion from the younger boys and girls Department into 
this department, should take place each year. If possible this 
should occur on Rally Day when the children throughout the 
entire school are being promoted from department to depart- 
ment, and grade to grade. 

Tn some schools the names of students desiring to enroll 
in the Training Department for the next season are taken at 





5 ee those daihio: do not desire to enter tiie’ “isdning 6s pa 
ment are enrolled in an Organized Adult Bible ¢ 
; But the training course is always popular; it appeals to» 
altruistic side of the adolescent, the desire to serve, which is is 
oa prominent characteristic of pupils in the later teen ag 
sh) also recognizes their ability to achieve higher things tha 
vis. generally required of the student in the average Sunday- H 
i ; ~ school. This. stimulates their ambition and the recognition, 
of Of their work serves as a further encouragement. 






























VS EE every, Sunday-schoo!’ had a carefully conducted depart 
ment of. this type, the so-called teen age problem would be 
greatly modified and the great. loss of scholars from our Sun- i 
day- -schools during this critical period would be lessened. 
‘When the Training Department becomes an- integral part 
aot the school and is recognized as a permanent instit eat. : 
“tion into which every student is expected to enter, there will Bi 
be no hesitancy on their part. The disposition is to accept . ; 
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s mm aoe work. In fact they look forward to the opportunity of 
training with pleasure and would be disappointed if it were 
iy) ot offered to them.’? : aS 










each year. The senior grade should be soe at the end 
of the course.’? Ae 











5 The method of special. seasons FoR 
study during a time of the year when special 
time can be devoted to this work. ‘‘Some pastors. 
have asked their people to set apart a special season. during ¢ 
which they will meet each night for normal training. If such 
work is done for a month, real progress may be made.’” 


pees - Some country pastors have used the plan of a day school 
continuing for a week. 


‘They ask the workers to assemble each day, binging zy 
lunches with them. They work two hours in the morning and — 
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two or three hours in the afternoon in good old school fashion. 
They alternate study periods and recitation periods and seek 
to do thorough work.’’ 

They can easily finish a unit or two of a lesson, course 
during such a period of time and can finish the course of study 
in a few years. 

6. The Methods of City Training Insti- 
tutes. This is an exceptionally fine method because - it 
furnishes the best teachers, the inspiration of numbers and 
the best helps in pursuing the work. : 

Dr. Burroughs says: ‘‘This is an advanced step in teacher 
training. It is based on the idea of a highly trained faculty, 
a carefully arranged curriculum and a program of work con- 
tinuing throughout the year and from year to year. Prof. 
Walter S. Athearn originated this type of school and he has 
set forth the plans and ideals fully in his little book, ‘‘The 
City Institute for Religious Teachers.’’? In the Foreword, Pro- 
fessor Athearn tells of the beginnings of this type of work 
which has now spread to other cities: 

‘©The first city institute organized upon modern lines with 
high educational ideals was established in Des Moines, Iowa, 
in the fall of 1911. It cut entirely loose from the old standards, 
repudiated the so-called standard texts, and ignored all seals, 
badges, and certificates. From the beginning it sought to do a 
high grade of university extension work. It has completed 


three years of successful school work. Forty-one church schools 


have been represented in its student body. Thirteen religious 
denominations have cooperated in this enterprise. The aver- 
age attendance for each session for the entire three years has 
been above one hundred and fifty. The first class to complete 
the three years’ course numbered twenty-three of the most 
representative citizens of the community.’’ 

Dr. McElfresh says concerning this method of training 


workers: 

‘cThe Professional Spirit should be cultivated among Sun- 
day-school teachers. The dignity of their work and pride in 
its success should be nourished through the studies and dis- 
cussions of the school. The fellowship of workers separated 


by location and denomination will be found one of its most 
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helpful features. The sense of unity in a great work should 


always be inspiring. The study of community problems in the 
assembly period should give the united body of workers a chance 
to view the whole city as.a field of service and to discuss pray- 
erfully the best methods of enabling the Sunday-school to reach 
its full responsibility for the religious education of all child- 
- hood and youth.’’ 

_ The only peril ¢onnected with City Training Institutes 
is that sometimes teachers are employed, who instead of ex- 
plaining the Bible explain it away. False teaching becomes 
especially perilous if taught by educated men. In such a case 
it is better to stand aloof than to be affiliated with a eity 
training institute. 


7 The method of correspondence, ‘‘Teach- 
ing by correspondence has proved successful by actual experi- 
ment to such a degree that more than th irty universities are now 
offering extension work by this method. Classroom work has 
_ certain marked advantages, and yet teaching by mail employs 
the spare time of the student, enables him to work at home, and 
develops self-reliance. Each lesson can be criticized by the 
teacher. Many students and teachers in the Sunday-school 
who cannot attend training classes, or who are unable to se- 
cure instruction in the more advanced work, can now avail 
themselves of courses by correspondence. ?? 

Our .church has several correspondence courses in opera- 
tion and the teacher training course can also be taken by 
correspodence. The Sunday-school Board has made provision 
for this kind of\ work. 

II, How to make the most effective use of these methods. 
Methods are’ only valuable if they are used. A theoretic 


knowledge of them is of no avail but a practical knowledge * 


is. In order to make proper use of these methods for training 
workers we must 

1. Bear in mind that there is no easy 
method for obtaining an education.: 

Dr. Burroughs says: ‘‘There are many ways of conduet- 
ing classes for the training of Sunday-school teachers, It can- 
not be said that any one of these ways is easy. Real educa- 
tional work is always hard work. Easy processes bring poor 
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results. The training of Sunday-school teachers is a difficult 
task and the work should be undertaken with this fact distinctly 
in mind.’’ : 

2 Make choice of the best methods within 
ourreach. If we can get the training of a city Institute 
we ought to avail ourselves of that provided its teaching forces 
are sound. If we can successfully introduce a workers’ train- 
ing department in our school we ought to do that without fail. 
If we can secure only the mid-week class we should make use 
of that. If we cannot get these into successful operation we 
can make use of the correspondence course. Above all we need 
never give up self-training and always learn of those who are 
doing the leading or the teaching in the Sunday-school. By 
all means we should try to train some for service in the king- 
dom. 2 

3. Finish the course which we choose. A 
halfway training will not suffice. We should steer clear of the 
reproach of beginning a building and then leaving it uncom- 
pleted. The task may seem heavy and the work of long dura- 
tion, but this should not discourage us: We should bear in 
mind the great purpose for which we are making this labor- 
ious preparation. Z 

4. Do the whole work thoroughly. A super- 
ficial completion of the work will not suffice. A shallow 
knowledge of the truth will not enable us to do deep and thor- 
ough work. Whatsoever is worth doing is worth doing well. The 
work of the Sunday-school is preeminently worth doing and it 
ought to be done preeminently well. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Meth. for Tr. workers. Tal. Godg. Skill=acq. 
I. Ex. Meth. for tr. Wks. 1. Selftr. 2. Exempl. m. 3. Mid- 
wk. cl. 4. Teach. Tr. Dep. 5. Spec. seas. of study 
6. City Tr. Indst. 7. Corresp. 
It. How to make aff. use of m. 
1. Bear in mind no easy m. 
2. Make ch. of best m. avail. 
3. Fin. course ch. 
4. Do wk. thoroughly. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


How is working skill obtained? Which is the oldest method 
for training workers? Why is it not adequate? Why do we 
need it in connection with the other methods for training 
workers? How do present leadership and teaching help to train 
the future leaders and teachers of the Sunday-school? What 
do we mean by the mid-week training class? Who should be- 
long to it? How should it be organized and how conducted? 
Of what importance is observation work in the training of 
workers? Why are examinations and the giving of a diploma 


helpful in the work of preparation? How should the graduating - 


services be conducted? What do we mean by a workers’ school? 
Of what benefit would such a department be to the teen age? 
What do we mean by special seasons devoted to the study of 
the course? Of what benefit would such a plan be especially 
in rural communities? State what we mean by a City Train- 
ing Institute. Who founded this type of school? What ad- 
vantages do those enjoy who can complete a course in such 
a school? What proofs have we that teaching by correspondence 
is a success? Who should take up the work through correspon- 
dence? What fact should we keep in mind with regard to all 
these methods for training workers? Which method for train- 
ing workers should we choose? Why should we complete the 
course we choose? How should we do this work and why? 











CHAPTER X. 
AN ADULT TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Every pupil in the Sunday-school who believes God’s Word 
and who endeavors to practice it, is making a translation of 
the Bible. Not a translation into some other tongue or 
language, but a translation into the language of life. We have 
_ for this reason quite a variety of translations of the Bible in 
a modern up-to-date Sunday-school. Here you will find a prim- 
ary, a junior, a younger boys and girls, an older boys and 
girls, a young people’s and an adult translation of the Bible. 
These various translations do not come into conflict with one 
another, but harmonize perfectly. They are not all equally 
large. The Junior translation is fuller than the primary, 
' the early adolescent than the Junior and of all of them 
the adult translation is the largest. Even among the adult 
translations there exists quite a variety. Some transcribe 
more of the Bible into actual life than others. Some enter 
into larger life relationship and have therefore an opportun- 
ity to translate the Bible into more of life than others. It 
is the purpose of this lesson to show what an adult translation 
of the Bible is and how it is to be made. 

I. What an Adult translation of the Bible is. An adult 
translation of the Bible is a translation of the Bible into adult 
life. The purpose of all Bible study is to translate the Bible 
into Christian character and Christian life. Adults are to be- 
come living epistles known and read of all men. 2 Cor. 3: 2. 
Adults must translate the Bible. 

1, Into home life, They are the people, who build up 
and maintain home life and they must practice Bible teach- 
ings in this domestic sphere. The Lord occasionally sent men 
whom he had healed home to show in their home circle what 
great things he had done for them. Religion must always be- 
gin to manifest itself at home. It must help to transform the 
home life into a little heaven upon earth. Adults in the par- 
ental relation must create a religious atmosphere in their home, 
cultivate the spirit of true devotion and meet all their obli- 
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gations in a Christian manner. y mus 

"beneficial influence upon all who are in the 
dren and servants, and establish a splendid Christian 1 
tion for the home. True Christian manhood and wome 
in the paternal and maternal relationships must sh 
virtues of him who called them from darkness into his 
lous light. There is no place on earth where the adult 1 
' tion of the Bible should be more conspicuous than in the ho 
_ 2 Into Business life. We mean by the te 
. business life our occupational life. Adults need to transla 
_ their Bible into their occupational life, whether they are m: 
 ufacturers or mechanics, business managers or clerks, profes- — 
_ sional men or students, farmers or servants. Each adult should — 
- translate his Bible into his occupational life, for the Bible 
not merely a book to be used on Sundays but one to be followed 
in our week-day activities. A translation of the Bible into oc- 
cupational life will keep adults out of illegitimate occupations 
out of occupations condemned by the word. It will help adult 
_ to render an honest day’s work in the occupation in which ther 
_ are engaged. The Bible translated into business life will dr 
_ the unjust profiteer out of business and eliminate all dishones' 
out of trade. It will cause the workman to render labor worthy 
of his hire and the employer to reward the laborer according t 
‘the worth of his services. It will put an end to all unfairness 
_ and to all business oppression, because the Bible stands for the 
square deal and is diametrically opposed to all unfairness an 
injustice in economic life. It allows no falsification of seales c 
‘measures, nor an adulteration of goods or the withholding o 
Rn in honest wages for honest work. The principle, still enunciated by 
_ Some, who lack the vision of the true place of religion in life 
that ‘‘where business begins religion ends,” needs to go to 
_ the scrap pile of other barbarisms out of a barbaric age. Reli- 
gion must enter into business and business into religion, = 
3. Into social life. The Bible must be translate 
into social life. Adults have entered into the full social rela 
tionships of life and hence they have an opportunity of trans- 
lating the Bible into these spheres of life. Under this hea 
we deal principally with the adult’s translation of the Bi 
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into his social intercourse with his fellowmen. He comes into 
contact daily with others and therefore has an opportunity 
to present himself as a living epistle of divine truth to others 
through his social conduct. His Bible translated into social 
life will bring the art of politeness conspicuously to the front. 
In honor we will be preferred ‘by one another if we follow 
the teaching of the word. Politeness will cause us to treat 
others as we wish to be treated. This ¢é benevolence in small 
things’’ will help to promote the happiness of others. Another 
quality for which he will be noted, who translates the Bible into 
social life, will be his courtesy, his due respect for his fellow- 
men. This is a characteristic so cheering that all men reverence 
and respect it. Discourtesy is a sin condemned by Christ him- 
self. 


He will be noted, too, for his friendliness toward others. 
He is naturally as a Christian a philanthropist, a lover of men 
and this love will show itself in his friendly intercourse with 
others. He will show in his translation of the Bible in his so- 
cial deportment the quality of transparent honesty. He will 
not. be guilty of hypocrisy or shamming. He will always give 
himself as he is, for he need not put on a false face to have a 
fair face. He will also be noted for his genuine cordiality to- 
ward others. He will always be found a warm-hearted social 
unit. His consideration for others will always become mani- 
fest in his speech and in his conduct. He will ever do his 
share of social fellowship both through speech and silence, 
through active or passive attitudes. He will eliminate all such 
social diversions, as will create a gulf between himself and his 
God and which will have a tendency to demoralize him and 
others. An adult translation of the Bible into social life 
would eliminate many harmful social customs of our day and 
establish in their place helpful, healthful customs. 

4, Into civic life. The Bible needs to be trans- 
lated into civic life. Adults have the full responsibility of 
civic life resting upon them and into this life they need to carry 
Biblical principles. The Bible translated into civie life would 
put all patriots for profit out of commission. Translated into 
this sphere of life it would put an end to all graft and all 
political corruption. It would terminate the career of tax- 
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dodgers and put an end to the falsehoods through which they — 
endeavor to escape paying the taxes and the tribute which they — 
really owe their nation. It would clean out the saloon, the 
brothel and the white slave dealer out of every community and 


all other evils that militate against the welfare of society. It 


would cause people to make more intercession for those who — 


are in authority and possibly to criticize them less. It would 
bring about community betterment everywhere and thereby 
betterment of the nation. The Bible translated into civic life 
- would really exalt our natidén among the nations of the earth 


to the position of the goddess of liberty holding the true word ~ 


of divine life in her hand and thereby enlightening the world. 

5. Into international life. Adults in our day 
must be more than mere citizens of one nation. They must 
become world citizens, become intensely interested in the wel- 


“fare of the whole human family. And they must work for a 


translation of the Bible into international life. We need such 
a translation ‘‘to clarify our vision, purify our motives and 
strengthen our human brotherhood.’’ We need it in order to 
obtain ‘‘a common, social good-will. This can only come as all 
are trained to will life in terms of love, as the ideals of the 
divine family and the habits of its common life become the 
possession of all, as we learn how to apply religion to our 
common world life.’? This will help us to find ‘‘a way out of 
selfishness and strife’’ and ‘‘will train us for a world dem- 
oeracy.’? The Bible translated into international life would 
put an end to mammon worship and to all desires for.economic 
world domination and the lust for gold and power. It would 
put an end to the formation of Alliances, that engender war 
and would help to create a world parliament to promote justice 
and peace. It would put an end to all selfishness, which is the 
cause of all strife and war. ‘‘It will be fruitless to assert the 
political principles of a world society, or to compel all nations 
to join it unless we are trained to live its life.’? And we are 
trained to live its life, when we translate the Bible into Chris- 
tian character and Christian life. 


II. How this translation must be made. This translation 
cannot be made by single individuals, or by a small group of 
persons, as some of the printed translations were made, A 
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evil on our part, whether it is an individual or a collective evil. 


We owe it to ourselves and to others to transcribe accurately 
God’s will in our own experience and expression of the Chris- 
tian life. 


3 A popular translation. Some translations are 
popular others are not. The King James version is so popular 
that the revised versions find it difficult to supersede it. Luth- 
er’s translation of the German Bible is so popular, that no other 
German translation has superseded it. These popular transla- 
tions of the Bible are noted for their simplicity of language. 
They bring the truth down to the level of common comprehen- 
sion. They bring the Bible down to the level of the common 
understanding of men, so that it ean be known of all men and 
therefore it will more or less be read by large numbers of men. 
This translation of the Bible into adult life makes it really 
known, and read of all men. They cannot help but read it 
and know it. Many who read no printed Bible read these 
living epistles and see the divine truth demonstrated in act- 
ual life. As the Word was made flesh in Christ and taber- 
nacled among men, so the Word is made flesh in a certain sense 
in the characters and lives of those who translate the Bible 
into actual life. There is no translation more effective and 
more fruitful than this. It is an argument in itself, that no 
infidel can answer, a revelation that causes men who see others 
let their light shine before men through good works to glorify 
God. This translation is read more than any other. It needs 
a wider circulation. We need this translation in every home, 
in every community, in every occupation, in every land and in 
the international relationships of all lands. Such a translation 
will hasten the coming of the kingdom of the Lord upon earth. 
Such a translation the adult department of the Sunday-school is 
specially to make and spread. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Trans. into 1. prim. Jun. Earl. Ad. Md. Ad. Y. P. Ad. 
I. What an ad. trans. of Bib. s. Trans. of Bib. into ad. 1. 
1) Ho. 1. 2) Bus. 1 3) Soe. 1. 4) Civ. 1. 5) Intern. 1. 


II. How th. trans. must be made. 1) Ind. and Coll. 2) Aceur. 
3) A pop. trans. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


__ What kind of a translation of the Bible do we speak of in 
this lesson? Why do we have quite a variety of this kind of 
translations in a’ modern up-to-date Sunday-school? How do 
they differ from one another? What do we mean by an adult 
translation of the Bible? What is the real purpose of all 
Bible study? Why should adults translate the Bible into home 
life? How can this be done? Why are they expected to trans- 
late it into occupational life? What changes would such a 
translation bring into occupational life? Why should adults 
translate the Bible into social life? State some characteristics 
of social life that will become conspicuous through such a- 
translation. Why should adults translate the Bible into civic 
life? What changes would such a translation bring in civie 
life? What kind of citizens should adults strive to be in this 
Awentieth century? Why do we need a translation of the 
Bible at this time into international life? How will this help 
us to find a way out of selfishness and strife? What evils 
would be terminated through such a translation? How must 
we get ready for a world democracy? How must this adult 
translation be made? Why must it be done individually and 
collectively? Why must it be done accurately? Why are we 
in danger of perverting the Scriptures? What do we, mean by 
@ popular translation of the Bible? In what sense will this 
adult translation of the Bible be a popular translation? How 
can a wider circulation of this translation be received? 
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